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Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, laying the foundation stone of the Senate House 
in the Utkal University Campus at Bhubaneswar 
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HYMN TO INDIA 


HAMA 
ଷ୍ଷଷ୍ୀ ସା ଖମ୍ମୀ ୪୩୮୯୩୪୮୯4 ୩୯୩୪୩୯୮ । 
ଖାସରୀ ସମ୍‌ ଷ୍କ ଏମ {ଖରିଫ || 


ferfr Reha fre rg Rage 1 
୭1 ଝୁ ଅହାଙ୍ଷ ମସ ଆଖୟୁପସମମୀସମ୍‌ | 


fr ସନ୍‌ ଏ {ଖ୍‌ ୩୨୩ ସ୍ମ । 
HITT GaaemhTaa ea Far | 
ଙ୍କ ଏଷ ଝା କ୍ଷ ପସ: | 
ଏଷ ସମ 4୩ ମୁ tafser: | 


ura qgrTaRa fz HEAT Fa | 
wrtdasst fealty a Gra Mf aafieae i! 


୪୩୩ ୩0୩୫ ସୀନ 3 ସୀ । 
ଶସ ୩ନଞମ୍‌ନମମଙ ଗୁ ୀ୍ସମଙ ମ୍ମ; ।। 


This India, the mother of all of us, is the land that fulfils 
all our human desires, 


Hence it behoves us, all her devoted children, to work for her welfare, 
as much as in our power lies. 


I 


She, whose brow is crowned with the Himalayas 


And who is served on all sides by the seas, 


The ancient Home of Vedas and Sages, 


Has not only given us birth, but unstintingly provides us 


with all sustenance. 
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Il 


Creator of light and joy all around and 
the source of all that is excellent in the world 


It is for the good of such an India, that we are all gathered here 
In a new spirit of oneness. 
HI 
The Oriyas, the Bengalees and the Andhras who are in this Assembly, 
And those also from other States ; 
To all of us, India is the one Home. 


IV 


To work for the good of India should unceasingly be 
our dearest objective in life, 


And resolve we must here, 
That nothing unrelated to India’s welfare 
shall ever be undertaken by us. 
Vv 
India is our refuge ; there is none other. 
Hence, before proceedings of the Assembly start, 
We bow first to Mother India, 
To Mother India alone.* 


* Translated by Dr. Mayadhar Mansinha from the original Sanskrit poem of 
Radhanath Ray (1848-1908), Orissa's great modern Poet. This was written for and 
sung at the first sitting (1903) and in all subsequent sittin ilani 

Rs, of the Utkal S 
(All Orissa Political Conference). ' ee 
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A Bird's Eye View of Orissa 


Though small in size and comparatively poor, Orissa is a State with a 
tradition and history running down to dim centuries. It is silualted roughly 
between latitudes 18°-23/N and longitudes 81°-88°/E. lt covers an area of 
60,135. 9 sq. miles and has a population of about 17 millions. The capital of 
Orissa is Bhubaneswar, near the site of the largest and most stupendeus concen- 
tration of shrines, temples and forts of Hindu India of old. It is a country of 
lovely woodlands, blue mountains, winding rivers, babbling streams and fertile 
plains. It is enormously rich in natural resources, which are beginning to be 
utilised. With cheap power available from the Hirakud and Machkund Projects, 
the face of Orissa is expected to change. Now the State stands at the threshold 
of an industrial revolution. 


Here is the Chilka Lake, a blue stretch of water spread over 450 sq. miles 
during the rains, which a poet has described as the home of fairies. It is the 
biggest of its kind in India and is famous for its natural beauty, and the facilities 
it provides for fishing, yachting, duck-shooting, camping and picnic, A rich store 
of experience awaits a tourist, if he prefers to visit the high plateaus of Koraput, 
which stand 3,000 ft. above the sea level. In this area live the colourful tribals, 
whose homes are perched on the hill tops or on the precarious slopes of such 
hitls. It is a land of ever-changing landscapes, where turbulent rivers rush 
through deep gorges to their wave-lashed mouths on the Bay of Bengal, sweet 
streams meander through green woodlands, cool breeze rustles through the golden 
paddy fields and sparkling sands on the wide sea-beach make one forget 
worries and forebodings and lose oneself in the vastness of the distant horizon, 
It is a land where human civilization in its earliest stages remains secluded 
in its pristine form and an industrial civilization grows up side by side. A visit 
to the Hirakud Dam and the surrounding area would amply compensate the 
trouble taken. Orissa is predominantly a State of villages. There is only one city 
having a population of more than a hundred thousand. Thus the art of Orissa is 
predominantly rural. 


The pattern of art is mainly traditional and carried down as a hereditary 
profession, but the creative genius of the Oriya artist endows the products with a 
depth and freshness extremely pleasing to the eye. The Folk Art of Orissa can 
be divided into four categories:—r. Mural paintings. 2. Wood and stone 
carving. 3. Paintings on palm leaves and Patta paintings and 4. Architecture. 
Tourists to Orissa, if they are So interested, can find the specimens of these 
different kinds of art all over the State. 
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Outlines of Orissa Administration 


Orissa is a State presided over by a Governor appointed by the President 
of India. It has a Legislative Assembly consisting of 140 members including 
seats specially reserved for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. After the 
merger of the former princely States, the number of districts has increased frcm 
6 to 13. The districts are Balasore, Bolangir, Cuttack, Dhenkanal, Ganjam, 
Kalahandi, Keonjhar, Koraput, Mayurbhanj, Phulabani, Puri, Sambalpur and 
Sundergarh. There is only one city with a population of over one hundred 
thousand and 38 towns of lesser importance, The city of Cuttack and other 
municipal towns are run by local self-government units called Municipalities and 
some smaller urban areas are under Notified Area Councils. After the abolition 
of Zamindaries, the whole of Orissa has been divided into regional administrative 
units called Tahsils. Each Tabsil has been further subdivided into village 
Panchayats with elected representatives from among the villagers. The head 
of the village Panchayat is called Sarpanch, the next dignitary is the Naib 
Sarpanch, There is a judicial body called Adalati Panchyat with limited powers 
to dispose of minor cases in the village areas. At the head of the Tahsil is a 
Revenue Officer called the Tahsildar with revenue powers under the supervision 
of the S.D.O. and the District Collector. The whole administration of the State 
is run by a Council of Ministers responsible to the Legislature. For purposes 
of administrative convenience, the whole State has been divided into three major 
revenue divisions, each under a Divisional Commissioner. The headquarters of 
the three divisions are at Cuttack, Chatrapur and Sambalpur. There is a one- 
member Board of Revenue as the highest Court of revenue jurisdiction. Besides, 
there are also certain convenient divisions of the State for police, irrigation and 
water, health, forest and other services. 


Outlines of Orissa History 


Much of the early history of Orissa is obscure, although there are many 
references to it in ancient epics. Mention is made of Kalinga, Kongada, Utkal 
Mabakantar and Kosala in different Puranas and in the Mababharata. i 


Legend has it that the sage Dirghatama begot through Sudestna five sons- 
Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Pundra and Suhma. Kalinga came over to the South 
reached the bills of the Eastern Ghat and surveying from the hill-top the loyel | 
country-side decided to settle down with his people in this land “where a 
abounds in wanton profusion”. Archaeological Research reveals that the 
‘Udras’, who were a non-Aryan race, settled down in these parts even earli 
Passing over the hazy confusion of the dim past and leaving aside the cnehiacting 


narration about the glorious days embodied in myths and legends, one comes to 
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the soild earth and sees the inscriptions of Asoka on the Dhauli hill five miles off 
from the temple town of Bhubaneswar. This is the period in which the people of 
Kalinga (Modern Orissa) are found making the greatest contribution to history. 


This Dhauli hill finds its face mirrored in the waters of the river Daya 
(pity) and bears two special rock edicts of Emperor ASOKA-the first addressed to 
the Mahamatras (Judicial Officers) and the second to the royal prince or the 
Governor of Tosali, Engraved on a huge projecting boulder with figure of an 
elephant at the top, they form the earliest source of the dated history of 
KALINGA or ORISSA (260 B. C.) 


These two special edicts—the r2th and the 13th have replaced the original 
12th and 13th edicts of Asoka found elsewhere, Viz. at Sahabazgarhi (N.W. 
Frontier Province, Pakistan), Manshra, Girnar (Kathiawad) and Kalasi near 
Dehra Dun. They throw a flood of light on the rise of Buddhism as a great 
religion and mark a turning point in the philosophy of love and non-violence in 
Indian life. 


It is of course well-known that Asoka’s conversion started from the 
carnage he had caused in the Kalinga war. It was a war of conquest. This he 
has very clearly stated in the r2th and the 13th edicts. This fact about the 
conversion of Asoka could best be judged a negative contribution. But what is not 
known so clearly is that Asoka in his two special edicts has admitted the positive 
contribution of the forest-folk of Orissa towards the reorientation of his outlook. 
Orissa by that time vas a great centre of Buddhism and Jainism, two progressive 
branches from the more rigid and hidebound Brahminism of the previous period 
and Asoka’s conversion was not just a change of heart or an accident. He found 
the true mission of his life in Orissa, which was already ahead of him. 


The fire of revolutionary Buddhism spread far beyond the frontiers of 
Orissa, But its effect did not last long here. The inscription of King KHARA- 
VELA in the Hati Gumpha (Elephant cave) in the Udayagiri bill near 
Bhubaneswar goes to prove that Orissa was a Jaina country in the rst century 
B.C,, only a hundred years after Asoka’s conquest. Kharavela's conquest of 
Magadha was a religious war of revenge and he recovered the Jaina image taken 
away from Orissa by Nanda, the King of Magadha, before the imperial Maurayas. 
Kharavela extended his kingdom as far as Cape Comorin in the south and Mathura 
in the North. The inscription describes how the king repaired gates, ramparts, 
reservoirs and buildings of his capital and how he constructed canal for supply of 
water. 

After Kharavela, the Kalinga dynasty declined and about the second 
century A.D., Jainism was succeeded by Buddhism, which seems to have flourished 
until 640 A.D. 
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Then came the great builders—The Kesaris. The great temples of 
Bhubaneswar and other Saiva monuments are ascribed to these rulers, who ruled 
over Orissa in the roth and 11th centuries. Then came the Vaishnava Kings of 
the Ganga dynasty, which was an illustrious line. The most notable among the 
Ganga Kings were Chodaganga, Anangabhima 1 and Narasingha Dev 1. The 
great temple of Lord Jagannatha and the famous temple of Konark were built by 
these kings. In 1436, Kapileswar Dev, the first king of the Surya dynasty, 
ascended the throne and extended his dominion as far south as the Kauvery river 
by the year 1461. 


During this period, Utkala maintained her mighty political existence, 
extending over a vast territory from the Ganges in the north to the 
Godavari in the south, This was one of the most glorious periods of Kalinga 
when all round development was eftected in the region in the sphere of art and 
architecture, philosophy and religion. During this period, many learned poets 
and sages preached the different doctrines of Hindu philosophy among the masses. 
It was during this period that Sudramuni Saraladas wrote his ‘ Mahabharata’. 
Kings came and went, but the great renaissance came to Orissa when Sarala Das, 
as a peasant poet, challenged the Brahminical monopoly of the holy scriptures in 
the latter part of the rsth century and wrote his great Mahabharata deviating 
from the Sanskrit original, It was not a mere coincidence that during that period, 
or closely after it, almost all the modern Indian languages had their days of 
glory. In the process, all also broke the fetters of orthodox Brahminism. The 
patterns ani processes were almost alike at that feudal period of Indian history 
when all progresses and people’s movement against tyranny almost invariably 
meant movement against hidebound religious orthodoxy, which perpetuated the 
tyranny. Thereafter came Vaishnabite mysticism and after a certain period, 
people in large nnmbers became converted to Vaishnabism of Sri Chaitanya, 


After a spell of Mohammedan rule, the Mahrattas took over some parts 
of present Orissa and later came the British. But wars and conquests, subjugation 
and insurrections, did not substantially stand in the way of peaceful progress or 
programmes of building temples to gods, excavating tanks and reservoirs and 
making grants to men of art and letters. 


The present people of Orissa do not all belong to one race or community, 
They provide probably the clearest instance of the process of assimilation that 
Indian civilisation has come aoross. At difterent periods of history, different 
races, tribes and cultures have come down to this land. Some passing tribesmen, 
or missionaries from the North to the South, stayed here and got rooted to the 
soil. Even Lord Jagannath typically symbolises the fusion of more than twenty 
different religious and cultural trends. He is claimed as a Savara God ; some again 
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take him to be a Buddhist image. Some have described Him as a Jaina Tirthan- 
kar (like Pareshnath). Chaitanya called him an Avatar of Vishnu and, therefore, 
a part of Hindu world. 


It is still unknown what language the ancient people of Kalinga used to 
speak. Even today, the areas adjoining the southern boundary of Orissa are 
known as Kalinga and the inhabitants are Kalingi, who speak a language, which 
is neither chaste Telgu nor chaste Oriya. 


Orissa probably came into contact with the Sanskrit language through 
the Brahminical religion and with Pali and Prakrit through Buddhism and Jainism. 
Prior to it, there were the Adibasis or the primitive people, who had their own 
dialects. The blending of all these ingredients, evolved through centuries, has 
given rise to the present Oriya language and cultural pattern. 


The Oriya people, like the rest of the people of India, did not take the 
British conquest lying down. Their characteristic from the past had been to 
welcome those, who came to share their peaceful and constructive life. But the 
Mohammedans, the Mahrattas and more especially the British did not come to 
settle down and get assimilated, A few Mohammedans, however, settled here 
and in due course made Orissa their home. 


At the time Orissa lost its independence to the Mohammedans in the 
16th century, it was a prosperous kingdom. The Mohammedan rulers could 
Conquer only a part of it. They only succeeded in breaking down the authority 
of the Raja of Puri but the small chieftains in the nothern area remained virtually 
independent. When the British came in 1803, they conquered different regions 
piecemeal at different times and annexed them to different administrative units 
according to their convenience. 


Orissa’s rivers remained unbridged, communication and facilities for trade 
and commerce were practically non-existent. Its vast resources remained undeve- 
loped and not a single higher educational institution was established until 1866. 


Through many vicissitudes, the Oriyas got a sepatate Province in 1936, 
but it was a truncated one and scarcely able to pay for its existence, After 
independence, Orissa assumed a politically coherent shape when the 26 feudatory 
states, which had remained separate from the parent Province, were integrated 
with her. Since then, her people and Government haveibeen spurred to greater 
activities on the road to prosperity. Great programmes of development have 
been undertaken and untapped resources are being harnessed to banish poverty, 
disease and ignorance from the land. 
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The rivers that were once the sorrow of Orissa are being turned into 
perennial sources of water supply, Rapid progress is being made in the field of 
Education and Health and a special programme for the amelioration of the 
condition of the tribals is being executed, Vast sums of money have been allotted 
for the improvement of road communication. 


Orissa is on the threshold of a ‘great industrial revolution, which any 
visitor to the land can easily sense, 


To-day a visitor would no doubt see the Jagannath temple at Puri or 
the Bhubaneswar and the Konark temples as great monuments of architecture, 
but in no distant future, Orissa will perhaps be able to exhibit ‘big steel plants 
and great modern enterprises and feats of engineering skill. The unerring 
indication of a glorious future are to be seen at Hirakud, Rourkella and other 
PIaCeS, sso eoercoqeertoeroootee cervens Public Relations Department, Government of Orissa. 


ଏ: 


ORISSA HANDICRAFTS 


Out of this world comes a host of beautiful objects, all made by the 
skilled and delicate craftmanship of Orissa’s Handicraft workers. Gaeity 
of construction, warmth and brilliance of hues, freedom of style and 
richness of folk tradition characterise the workmanship of Orissa Handi- 
crafts. It's the hall-mark of the State’s products, which range fro 
furnishing fabrics and silver filligree ornaments to hornwork, doll $ 
toys, for beauty Or Utility.uuweceseemsoessiccsises cos ' or 

AU India Handicrafts Board, Ministry of Producti. 
Government of India, New Delhs. 
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The Utkal University 


Its Origin end Growth 
Dr. P, K. Parija, 


ViceeChancellors 


Prior to the formation of the Orissa Province in 1936, the area now 
constituting the State of Orissa was divided into three sub-areas, namely, (1) the 
Orissa Division of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, (2) area now comprising of 
the districts of Ganjam and Koraput under the Madras Presidency and (3) 24 
autonomous princely States under an Agency. Even when the Province of 
Orissa was created, the princely States remained separate. The educational 
institutions in the old Orissa Division and in the Orissa States were affiliated 
to the University of Patna, while the educational institutions in Ganjam and 
Koraput were under the Aodlhra University, 


The question of a University for Orissa was first mooted in 1937 when the 
Government of Orissa appointed a Cominittee to prepare a scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a University. No action was taken till 1943 when the Utkal 
University Act was passed. The Uutkal University started functioning in the 
premises of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, with the then Principal, Ravenshaw 
College, as the first Vice-Chancellor, 


As many as 24 autonomous princely states came nnder the jurisdiction 
of the University in 1948. The University was named after the ancient Kingdom 
of Utkal to avoid any feeling of subordination, which might have been aroused 
if any other regional name had been given to the University. 


The Univeisi.y started with five colleges under Four Faculties, namely, 
Arts, Science, Law an. Education with about 3,000 students. Now it has nine 
Faculties and 43 coll jes with over 14,009 students. The first budget amounted 
to Rs. 1,09,114/- and tlie present Budget is about Rs. 18,50,000/- 


The Universi!y started as a purely affiliating one, but in course of time, 
it has become both teac ing and affiliating. It has now a Law College and an 
Engineering College under its direct management and has under its control 
Departments of Geolog", both under-graduate and post-graduate, Post-graduate 
Department of Sanskiit and Philosophy, Physics, History and Anthropology, 
Departments of foreign luigunges and Statistics and the Research Department 
of Rural Economics a: d Sociology. It is proposed that ultimately all the Post- 
graduate Departments now in the Ravenshaw College will be transferred to the 
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University and housed at the Campus at Bhubaneswar. The University is grate- 
ful to the University Grants Commission and the State Government for their 
help in making all the expansion possible. The University is also grateful to the 
Ford Foundation for their help in starting and maintaining the Department of 
Rural Economics and Sociology. 


Soon after the establishment of the University, a site near Bhubaneswar, 
about two miles from the present site, was selected and the Senate approved it, 
This was subsequently given up in favour of the old Raj Bhavan at Cuttack, 
which the State Government decided to place at the disposal of tlie University, 
This also was given up, as the premises could not be spared for the University. 
When there was a proposal to remodel the city of Cuttack, a site in Cuttack was 
allotted to the University and the Senate accepted the proposal, When the 
question of actual implementation of the scheme was considered, this idea had to be 
given up as sufficient land was not available and land acquisition proved costly, 
Ultimately, a site was selected at Bhubaneswar. The area has been named Vidya- 
nagar. Thanks to the initiative and enthusiastic support of Dr. Harekrushna 
Mahtab, and his power of taking a quick unhesitating decision, an area of 399.492 
acres has been leased out to the University for 99 years on a nominal rental of rupee 
one. The Humanities block is already completed and the other necessary 
buildings are under construction. It is hoped that the University headquarters 
and some post-graduate departments will shift to the new campus at an early 
date, The total estimated expenditure is Rs. 1.25 crores. 


€) 


Why Are You Angry? 
Oriya Poem :—Kalicharan Pattanayak. 
English Translation:—The Marg. 
Lalita addresses Radha :— 


O my friend, why are you angry with Shyam? Your beautiful 
lotus-like face has paled and your body has lost its radiance, 


You have no interest in beautifying yourself and your breath 
comes rapidly, 


For you are pierced with the burning fires of love, 


Truly friend, Shyam is reduced to a wire-like countenance 
through expecting you. 
—The Marg, March, 1960. 
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Speciality of Orissa 
Dr. H. K. MAHTAB 


Like any other region of India, Orissa is full of antiquities and beauty 
Spots, which a traveller cannot afford to miss. There is, however, one significant 
speciality in the case of Orissa in that it is a compact province and within a short 
distance, one can go through many varieties without being bored in any way. It 
is true that there is no big city in Orissa, It is a rural province but it has a charm 
ofits own. The hectic life in the cities badly requires a little relaxation in a rural 
surrounding. Whatever may be the boast of the modern building engineers, some 
of the old monuments of Orissa standing on their grounds for centuries past baftle 
the engineering skill of the modern times. Art and architecture have had their 
full play in this province on the East Coast. Art and Architecture may not 
interest some, but I do not think there is anybody, who will not be attracted by 
the natural scenery which abound in Orissa. From the point of view of healtb, 
many would like to have a change either at the sea-side or on the top of 
a hill. Orissa provides ample opportunity for change of this nature. It so 
happens that there are many places of importance in Orissa where one can 
combine all the attractions - art and architecture, health and scenery, Since 
Orissa happens to be one of the most ancient regions of India and since it has so 
happened that the waves of various cultures have passed over this part of India in 
such a manner without one ousting the other but all becoming integrated in a 
synthetic way, Orissa has all along been the epitome of {ndia. 


Contribution of Orissa to the Growth of Indian Culture 

Indian culture is such a wide term that it is understood differently by 
different sections of the Indian community. A typical example will explain what 
I mean. It can be safely said by a large section of the community that beef-eating 
is something which is foreign to Indian culture. But there are other sections in 
the society, which are mostly tribal, who consider beef-eating as an act of virtue, 
while they look upon the drinking of milk as an inconceivably wrong act, 
Since full-fledged democracy has been introduced and each citizen, irrespective of 
his caste, creed or religion, has been given the right of franchise, I do not think 
any section can put forth its own beliefs as constituting Indian culture. The 
sooner this is realised, the better for the consolidation of India. 


Briefly, the history of Indian culture is that as many as four different 
civilisations rolled one upon another in the course of the past thousands of years 
and ultimately bifurcated into two main trends of culture ; one is the Aryan and 
the other is the Pre-Aryan. Our epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
describe conflicts and conquests amongst different tribes and sections and have 
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Aryan culture over the other ohé. 
Jt was Buddha, who made the 
hich would be 
e inberited 


lid emphasis on the predominance of the 
These epics are, however, of a later period. | | | 
first organised effort to introduce a mass religion in India Ww 
accepted by all, irrespective of whatever differences they might hav 
from the past. In fact, at this distance of time, we might look upon Buddha as 
thz symbol of Indian unity and culture, who did his utmost during his lifetime to 
propagate the religion of tolerance and compassion. But it so happened, 
probably on account of reaction, that Buddha's teaching could not be s0 
widespread for about three centuries after his death. It was left to Ashoka, the 
great monarch who renounced war as a method of conquest of people in this 
State of Orissa, which was then known as Kalinga, to make a systematic drive to 
bring about synthesis of cultures. If the incriptions of Ashoka are carefully 
analysed, it will be seen with great surprise that the great monarch, who was 
converted into Buddhism, did not make any mention regarding spread of that 
particular religion, On the contrary, in every inscription Asoka has referred both 
to the Brahmanas and the Srahmanas on equal terms. His effort was directed 
only to bring all people to the path of Saddbarma, i.e. true civilisation. He 
osked his officers to go and teach the gencral people as to how they should behave 
among themselves. He laid stress on conduct rather than on any special dogma. 
In his special Kalinga edict, he asked his officers to reply, when they would be 
questioned about the attitude of the monarch towards the tribal people, that the 
King looked upon these people as his own children. This message of love 
inscribed on the hills of Dhauli and Jaugadh rings in our ears even today with 
the same force as it did ages ago. That was the message which must be said was 
the basis of Indian culture, 


Mutual tolerance, recognition of the ways of life of various sections subject 
to the rules of conduct prescribed by Ashoka, are the ingredients of Indian culture, 
In the course of the last 2,000 years, this process of integration of cultures, started 
with missionary zeal by Ashoka, has received serious set-backs now and then. 
But the fundamentals have gone down from generation to generation as the guid- 
ing principle of all religions. It is an accident that the process of integration, 
following upon the conversion of Ashoka, started in Orissa. Was there anything 
special in this part of India which was responsible for this epoch making event? 
It is true that the people of Kalinga fought bravely to the last man and fell merci= 
lessly slain on the battle field. The determination and the courage of the people of 
Kalinga might have been a factor to create an impression on the mind of Ashoka, 
Nothing more than this can be said at this distance of time. The fact, however 
remains that the missionary work of tolerance and good conduct, which aibsis 
quently dominated Indian culture, started in Orissa, 
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There have been reactions here and there in many sections against the 
broad principles of mutual tolerance and good behaviour. But somehow it has so 
happened that in this particular region of the country, accommodation of various 
religions sects, which came into esistence in the course of the past thousands of 
years, went on in such a manner that today no temple in Oriasa can legitimately 
claim to belong to any particular sect. The two main temples of Puri and Bhuba- 
neswar have in them both Brahmin and non-Brahmin priests. In fact in the 
villages, the priests serving the village deities are mostly non-Brahmins and tribal 
people. The process of integration went on to such an extent that large sections 
of tribal people have got inter-mingled with the other sections in an inextricable 
manner. 


The tribal problem, as it is understood in some other parts of India, is not 
the same here in Orissa. Here, intermarriage between those who are enlisted as 
scheduled tribes in the voters list and those who are described as general voters, 
takes place with ease as a matter of course. The Brahmins work as priests in the 
houses of tribal landlords. In fact, in a large tract of this State, one would notice 
the absence of acute divergence between tribals and non-tribals witnessed in ° 
some other parts of India. In the course of centuries, Orissa has produced a deity, 
Jagannath, who has assimilated in himself all sects, which have been responsible 
for creating acute cleavage in other places. 


Coming back to the epics, it must be realised that these are not popular 
amongst the tribal section. Effort is being made in some parts of India to 
introduce these epics amongst the tribal people in their own languages. But as 
far as 1 have understood the mind of the tribal people, I do not think, that effort 
will be crowned with success. The effort, I suggest, should be to re-write these 
epics with a master hand,, changing the emphasis from conflicts and conquests to 
mutual tolerance and recognition of the ways of life of all sections in India, howe 
ever small they may be. Unfortunately, the British historians depicted our tribal 
people as aborigines, thus giving an impression that these tribes have no civilisa» 
tion of theirown But the fact is that all the tribes in India are highly civilised 
{n their own way and have their own way of life, which is not very much 
different from that of those who consider themselves superior. For the growth of 
Indian culture, it is necessary to change the outlook and attitude towards those 
ways of life, which are different from the Aryan one. I have no doubt that in 
course of time, this truth will be realised by all and the process, which was started 
by Ashokain Orissa, will be completed. 


The Cult of Jagannath 
The religious life of Orissa is inextricably bound up today with Jagannath 
of Puri. For the people of Orissa, Jagannatha is the manifestation of the Supreme 
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Being. There have been from time to time revolutionary changes in the populat 
religion of the country ; Buddhism, Jainism, Shaivism and Vaishnavism all have 
exercised a strong influence on the religious beliefs of the people. Sometimes 
royal patronage has lent support to one particular Cult or another, but the glory 
of Jagannatha continues undiminished as ever. The history of the rejigion of the 
Oriya people is, so to speak, the history of Jagannatha. Jagannatha (Lord of 
the Universe) is an attribute of Vishnu and Jagannatha has been used as another 
name for Vishnu, but nowhere in the ancient scriptures has Jagannath been 
spoken of as one of the manifestations of Vishnu. Jt is beyond our comprehension 
how the name of Krishna-Vasudeva was replaced by that of Jagannatha. 


We can probably account for the name of Jagannath and the existence 
of Subhadra with him in the following manner ;s— 


There were three images in very ancient times. The chief of them was 
known as Jagannatha and the image between the two was considered a female 
deity. It was further conceived that she was the sister of the other two. When 
the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva was gaining ground in the eastern and southern 
India, the image of Jagannatha, which had been existing from a very long time, 
was taken to stand for Krishna and the other male deity, as a matter of course, 
was called Balarama and the female deity, who had been considered the sister of 
the two, was called Subhadra. It is likely that, at the time when Jagannatha was 
considered to stand for Krishna, a Sakti for each god had not beeu conceived, 
But by the time a female deity came to be considered as the Sakti of each god, 
the name of Jagannatha had been so firmly established that it was not possible to 
change it into any other. Thus the names of the deities remained as Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra. 


There is little evidence in Orissa to show how the worship of Krishna» 
Vasudeva gradually lost itself in the worship of Gopalkrishna, which ultimately 
culminated in that of RadhaKrishna, except that there is a tradition that Nara- 
simhadeva I built a temple at Remuna and it was dedicated to Madanmohan. 
lf Jagannatha had been established from the very beginning as Krishna-Vasudeva, 
the identification of Krishna-Vasudeva with Gopalkrishna, and subsequently his 
association with Radha, must have found expression in Jagannatha and in the 
forms of his worship. Until the end of the 14th century, there is no trace of 
these changes in Orissa except that Baladeva and Subhadra were seated with 
Jagannatha in the same temple. 


There are different traditions relating to the origin of Jagannatha. It 
is said that when Sri Krishna left the world, his earthly remains were placed on 
the funeral pyre but the navel portion could not be consumed by fire. So it was 
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floated down in the sea. It reached Nilachala (Puri). At this time, King Indra- 
dyumna was practising austerities to have a view of Vishnu, who appeared before 
him in a vision and ordered him to place this navel portion in a wooden image 
and worship it as Vishnu. Nilambaradasa (15th Century) describes the construc- 
tion of the temple of Jagannatha in his book on the construction of the temple 
named DPDeulatola in the following manner. Narada informed Indradyumna, King 
of Malaya, that Nila-Madhava was on the shore of the Eastern Sea. Indra- 
dyumna deputed his minister Vidyapati to enquire after Nila Madhava. Vidya- 
pati came to Nilachala and learnt that a Savara, Visvavasu by name, had secreted 
Nila-Madhava and allowed no one else to visit the deity, Vidyapati managed 
to get himself admitted as a guest into Visvavasu’s palace where he fell in love 
with his daughter. With her help, Vidyapati found out where Nila-Madhava 
was and sent word to Indradyumna, who proceeded to Orissa with a huge army. 
Visvavasu met Indradyumna at Charchika-near Banki and submitted to him. 
They became friends, but in the meantime, Nila-Madhava had vanished. Indra- 
dyumna gave up food and practised severe austerities for 21 days, after which a 
divine voice told him in dream that Nila-Madhava had taken the form of Daru 
(a log of wood) and was floating in the sea. He was further advised to get 
the image of Nila-Madhava made out of this Daru and worship it. Visvakarma, 
the divine architect, appeared before King Indradyumna in the guise of an old 
carpenter and undertook the construction of the image on condition that the 
doors of the room where he would work would remain closed for a fixed period. 
The work went on but after some days, Gundicha, the queen of Indradyumna, 
got curious and caused the doors to be opened. It was found that the old carpent- 
er had vanished and there were the three half-done images. These images are 
still being worshipped. 


The following version of the story of Jagannatha is to be found in the 
Vana Parva and the Mushali Parva of Saraladasa’s Oriya Mahabharata. When 
Sri Krishna was killed by the arrow of Jara, a fowler, Arjuna tried to burn the 
dead body but he failed to do so. Consequently, it was thrown into the sea. 
At length, it floated in the form of a Daru (a log of wood) to Nilasundara 
(Puri) on the shores of the sea. Jara had followed the dead body along the 
sea coast. Indradyumna, son of King Galamadhava, constructed a temple and 
installed the images constructed by Visvakarma in disguise. In this version also, 
the uncouth figures are ascribed to the opening of the doors before the stipulated 
period. 


In the 16th century when neo-Vaishnavism, or the cult of love, was intro- 
duced in Orissa through Sri Chaitanya and his followers, it was also absorbed into 
this cult of Jagannatha and Jagannatha came to be regarded as the chief deity 


of neo-Vaishnavism. 
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MY MESSAGE 


Ortya Poem by Kalindi Charan Panigrahi 


Trauslated by Narendra Misra and Lila Ray 


No message which does not touch 

The hearts of thousands of my fellowmen 

Can be my message. Let me not 

Know it. May it never come into my mouth. 


No message which does not speak 
of the blood of mankind 

Can be my language. Let it not 
Be present in my words. 


A message concealing falsehood, 

Hiding the lie in the womb, 

Obscures my message also. Mine 

Is the message which shouts the answer. 


This is the message which is my own, 
The creed of my pen ; 

This is my bugle. Oh, plunge 

The dagger into the antagonist ! 

Tear open the breast of the beast ! 


Change the despotism of the devil 
Into the government of men ! 
This is my message. Oh, let it go 
Forth into the ears of the earth! 
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Rourkela Steel Project 


Dr. Ing. Habil Hans Heinrich 


The President Dr. Rajendra Presad formally inaugurated the production 
of the Rourkela Steel Plant on the 3rd February, 1959. The President, in his 
inaugural speech, remarked that the going of Rourkela Steel Works into produc- 
tion, along with similar other units which are also complete, encourages one to 
feel that this region, known for its mineral wealth, bids fair to become in course 
of time, the Ruhr of India, With the wheel of Industry moving from Rourkela 
and the benevolent waters of Hirakud flowing in all the directions, one can be 
sure, the times are soon going to change for the better, particularly for the people 
inhabiting this area. Rourkela Steel Works is, no doubt, a national undertaking 
and its working is going to have an impact on the economy of the whole country, 
but it is the proud privilege of the people of Orissa to have this plant in their 
midst. The President hoped that they will benefit from it in a special way, 


Rourkela Steel Plant ;:—Rourkela was a village, 257 miles from Calcutta on 
the main railway line between Calcutta and Bombay. It is at the confluence of 
the rivers Sankh and Koel, which go to form the Brahmani. The plant is for 
one million tons of crude steel to be rolled into 7,20,000 tons of plates, sheets 
and strips. The capacity of the plant can be expanded with a few additions to 
1.3 million tons. The lay-out provides for ultimate expansion to two millon 
tons. Going through the works in the sequence of operations, iron ore is being 
carried from a new mine, which is being developed in Barsua about 45 miles 
away. Coal is being drawn from the Bokaro, Kargali and Jharia fields of Bihar. 
The Bokaro and Kargali coals will be washed, to reduce the impurities, in a 
washery newly set up at Kargali. Jharia coal will be washed there for the first 
year of operation. Later, it will be washed in a washery to be put up in Dugda 
near the coal fields. The washed coals will be brought over a new railway line 
from Dugda to Rourkela. Limestone is being carried, to begin with, from 
Hathibari and Birmitrapur, about 15 miles away. Trains bringing these raw 
materials are received into a big marshalling yard. From there, coal goes to 
the coke ovens and iron ore and limestone to the blast turnaces. Coal will be 
‘cooked’ in three batteries of 70 coke ovens each. From here, ‘coke’ will be 
conveyed mechanically to the blast furnaces. There will be three blast furnaces, 
which will smelt the iron ore to iron. Each furnace will produce 1,000 tons of 
iron a day. The molten iron will then be cast into what are called ‘Pigs’. These 
will then be carried to the steel melting plant. 
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The conventional process widely used for making steel is known as the 
Open Hearth process. In Rourkela, 2,50,000 tons of steel will be made by this 
process. The other 7,50,000 tons will be produced by a new process called the 
L.D. process. The L.D. process (Linz-Donawitz process) was first tried in the 
steel works of VOEST, Linz and Alpine Montangesellschaft, Donawitz. Since 
then, a number of steel works in Canada and the United States have adopted 
this process. It is claimed that this process has the advantage of lower capital 
and operating costs, higher rate of production and saving in space and ancillary 
equipment. While these would be very significant advantages, an incidental but 
more interesting advantage would be the utilisation of the by-products for the 
manufacture of fertilizers and a series of important chemicals, which would form 
the basis of a wide chemical industry. The L.D. process will require large 
quantities of oxygen, In obtaining this oxygen from the atmosphere, nitrogen 
will be available as a by-product. This would be used for the manufacture of 
fertilizers. It might be asked why, if this process were cheaper, it could not be 
adopted for the production of the entire one million tons, This is because there 
is some doubt about the suitability of the process for the production of certain 
high carbon and high tensile and special steels. The quantity of such steels, 
which is estimated at 2,50,000 tons per year, will, therefore, be produced in open 
hearth furnaces. In the steel melting shop, there will be three L.D. converters 
and four open hearth furnaces. 


The liquid steel from these furnaces and converters will be poured into 
moulds to form ‘ingots’. These ingots will then go into what are called ‘Soaking 
pits’, These pits are large electrically heated receptacles, which keep the ingots 
hot. From the soaking pits, the ingots will be fed into a big rolling mill called 
the blooming and slabbing mill. This will shape the ingots into slabs. These 
slabs will then be rolled into heavy plates, sheets or strips in three different 
mills—the heavy plate Mill, the continuous Strip Mill and the cold rolling Mill, 


The following will be the products :— 
(1) Plates 3/16* and above କି 2,00,003 tons 
(2) Sheets and strips (hot rolled) 3,00,000 tons 
(3) Sheets and strips (Cold rolled} ଛି 1,70,000 tons 
(4) Tin plates. 


50,000 tons 
rns 


Total ... 7,200,000 tons 
The supply and erection of equipment has been entrusted to various 
German firms, The firm, which svill supply the equipment for the coke ovens, 
wil) also undertake the civil engineering work for that section. The civil engineer- 
ing work in the other sections is the responsibility of the project authorities 
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and has been given to a number of Indian contractors. Each of the German 
firms guarantees the quality and performance, as a whole, of the section, for 
which it is responsible. Preparation of the detailed project report, the layout, 
documents for tender and supervision of the work—both of manufacture and 
construction and erection—is the responsibilityjof a combine of two well-known 
German firms—Krupp and Demag. 


By-Products of the Rourkela Steel Plants—The gas from coke ovens 
will be treated in a by-product plant, which has a capacity of 70,000 cubic meters 
of coke oven gas per hour. The principal units of the by-product plant are a 
Tar Recovery and Distillation plant, a Benzol Recovery and distillation plant, 
Ammonia Recovery plant and a sulphuric acid plant. After the recovery of the 
by-products, the gas will be sent to the fertiliser plant where the hydrogen in 
the gas will be removed and the stripped gas will be sent back to the steel plant 
for burning in the furnaces. Oue of the principal features of Rourkela Steel Plant 
is the attached fertiliser plant, The plant, when commissioned, will yield 
600,000 tons of nitro-limestone fertiliser, which is eminently suited for the soils 
of West Bengal and Orissa. 


Power Plant—A fairly large thermal power plant is being installed to 
take care of the requirements of power from the Continuous Strip Mill. 75,000 
K. W. power will be available from this plant, while 60,000 K. W. power will be 
available from Hirakud grid. 


Water Supply—Apart from the principal raw materials mentioned above, 
a steel plant requires large quantities of water, The plant requires a supply of 
60 cusecs of make-up water and the total requirement of water in the plant area, 
including the requirements of the town, the railways and the general public, is 
likely to be about 125 cusecs. To ensure an adequate and continuous supply 
of water for the plant as well as for its projected expansion in future, an earthen 
Dam has been constructed at Mandira, 15 miles upstream on the Sankha river. 
The Dam is complete and will release enough water to ensure a supply of 
minimum of 200 cusecs at the plant site. 


Technical Personnel and Training—A million ton steel plant requires 
a large number of skilled workers and technicians. It has been tentatively 
estimated that the Rourkela Steel Plant would require about 7,700 technically 
trained personnel consisting of about 700 experienced and qualified engineers 
and about 6,300 skilled and semi-skilled workers. The project has been fortunate 
in having secured the services of a number of engineers with years of experience 
in the steel industry. A large number of engineers of the Rourkela and Durgapur 
Steel Projects are trained in U.S.A. Ninenty-five engineers of Rourkela Steel 
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Plant have been trained in West Germany as well as 32 operatives. Over 50 
engineering firms have agreed to train 1,500 skilled workers at a time. At present, 
over 50,000 Indians and 800 Germans are working in the different sections of 


the Rourkela Steel Plant. 


Housing—Houses are being built for all the engiaeers, skilled workers 
and most otf the semi-skilled and non-industrial workers required for the operation 
of the Rourkela Steel Plant, Spread over an area of 20 sq. miles, Rourkela 
township is planned to house all the employees and their families. A unique 
feature is that the plant and the township are completely separate, The range 
of the hills standing in between acts as a natural barrier to keep the dust and 
smoke as well as the din and bustle of the plant, away from the town. The 
township designed by a reputed firm of German architects, is planned to 
accommodate 20,000 families and will have an ultimate population of about a 
lakb. The township has been divided into 20 sectors. For the present, 7,500 
residential buildings are to be constructed for all categories of employees. So 
far 3,000 houses have been completed and a 250—bedded main hospital equipped 
with all modern facilities is also complete. One High School and three Middle 
Schools are already functioning. An Engineering College has been started at 
Rourkela. 


Estimate of the Cost of the Flant—The original estimate, on the basis 
of which provision was made in the Second Plan, was Rs, 128 crores for the 
Rourkela Steel Plant. According to revised estimates, provision for the Steel 
Plant has been fixed at Rs. 170 crores. The increase in the expenditure is due 
to the addition and improvements, made to the project reports, purchase abroad 
of structural steel works, which, it was originally thought, could be procured 
from India. Prices of these items are generally higher abroad than in India, 


Gonesis of the Project:~After achieving independence in 1947, India 
commenced the systematic exploitation of its mineral wealth and the opening up 
of the country with a view to improving the people's standard of living. Theres 
upon, three 5-year Plans were to be drawn up. The first of these ran from 1951 
to 1956 and was principally directed to the development of agriculture and the 
country’s irrigation system, the object being to attain magimum self-sufficiency in 
food. 


Standards of living can be considerably improved, however, only through 
the development of producer industries. The emphasis of the second 5-year Plan 
(1956 to 1961) was, therefore, placed on the development of raw materials and 
heavy industry. The third 5-year Plan (1961 to 1966) will then complete the 
building up of the producer industries, 
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India is rich in iron and manganese, total iron ore deposits being estimated 
at 6,000 million tons with an iron content of over 60%. The extent of the 
deposits with an iron content of less than 60% is as yet undetermined. These 
deposits are mainly in the northeast of the country, in the State of Orissa and 
Bihar. Further deposits have been located in Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan in 
Central India and in Madras, Mysore and Andhra Pradesh in Southern India. 
The ‘Iron Belt’ in the Bihar-Orissa area contains proved reserves of over 3,000 
million tons of iron ore with an iron content of over 60%. Taking into account 
ores with less than 60% iron content, reserves amount to at least 20,000 million 
tons. The main deposits are pure hematite with interspersions of magnetite and 
martensite as well as laterite and jasperite, whose iron content is less than 60%. 
The ore-bearing layers occur in an area about 60 Km. in length and about 20 km 
wide. The main seams reach thicknesses over 300 meters. The other iron ore 
deposits also consist mainly of magnetite and hematite. 


India possesses the world's second largest deposits of manganese ore, 
estimated at 1,120 million tons with content of 40 to 50%. The second 5-year 
Plan aims at an export of about 1,500,000 tons of manganese ore, which would 
make India the world’s major exporter of this commodity. 


Extensive coal deposits also exist in India, even if not in quantities 
proportionate to the iron ore. Estimates vary widely, but a figure of 60,000 
million tons may reasonably be taken. A large proportion, unfortunately, is non- 
coking coal. Coking coal deposits are estimated at 3,000 million tons but may 
well be greater, The coal and ore deposits are in close proximity, an unusually 
happy accident for their industrial exploitation. The main coal reserves are in 
West Bengal and Bihar. The remainder, in Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Madras 
and Orissa, are non-coking coal,tbrown coal and lignites. 


Based on these raw materials, an iron and steel industry has been built up 
over the last 5o years. the main centres being Jamshedpur in Bihar, Burnpur in 
West Bengal and Bhadravati in Mysore. Even then, India bas long been a steel 
importer, consuming about double as much steel as it produces. The second 
§-year Plan aimed at increasing steel production to 6 million tons annually, thus 
not only making up the deficit but also supplying existing or new industries with 
crude or finished steel products. Of these 6 million tons, 4.2 to 4.5 miliion will 
be rolled products. The increase is to be achieved by extending existing capacity 
to 3 million tons and erecting three integrated steelworks with an annual capacity 
of 1,000,000 tons each. 


The extension of the existing works was relatively simple. Tata of 
Jamshedpur increased capacity to 2,000,000 tons between 1955 to 1958. The 
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{ndian Iron and Steel Company in Burnpur increased annual capacity to about 
800,000 tons, while the remaining 200,000 tons was accounted tor by the Mysore 
Iron and Steel Works in Bhadravati and various smaller works. 


The Agreement Concluded in 1953 :— The provision of the three new 
steelworks proved considerably more difficult, since each province having deposits 
and raw materials proposed its own steel works. Finally, Rourkela in Orissa was 
chosen as the site of the first steelworks. The preparation for this project began 
in 1953 when consultative agreement was concluded between the Indian 
Government and the Firms of Krupp and Demag concerning the construction of a 
500,000 ton annual capacity steelworks. When drawing up the Second s-year 
Plan, the proposed capacity of this steelworks was increased to 1,000,000 tons, 
this to consist exclusively of flat rolled products, viz. heavy and medium plate and 
sheet. Rourkela stands on ore, while lime and dolomite are also available in the 
district in sufficient quantity. Water supplies are provided by the River 
Brahmani. The necessary coking coal has to be transported goo km. A Further 
advantage is that Rourkela stands on the main Culcutta-Bombay railway line. 
The works cover an area of 5 square km. and lie on a plain 235 m above sea-level 
with an incline towards the River Brahmani. The new town is separated from 
the works by a chain of hills parallel to which runs the railway. 


The ore for Rourkela is about 50 miles away in the Taldih-Dandrahar 
deposits in the Sundergarh disrict. The ores consist of six principal verieties and 
are all hematites of low sulphur and phosphorus content, The blue dust is a fine 


ore, which unfortunately can only be introduced into the blast furnace in the 
form of sinter. 


Rourkela’s ore-field runs more than 20 k.m, from the Orissa Bihar border in 
the north to the Sundergarh district in the south. A section of 3.5 k.m, length and 
a total area of 1.25 sq. k.m, was examined to a depth of 30 metres (without wholly 
penetrating the ore-bearing layer) and 76,000,000 tons of iron are proved, the iron 
content being 53 to 64%. In addition, there were non-estimated quantities of less 
than 53% iron content. The district rises to a height of 1,000 metres and consists 
largely of jungle and woods. The ore is extracted at Barsua in the Kurhadi 
Valley, classified and transported over the 50 miles by a specially built railway. 
At Tensa, to the north, a miners’ town has been built. The ore is own by scraper 


and conveyed by belt to the screening plant in the valley before being taken away 
for processing. 


The coking coal comes from the Kargali, Bokaro and Jharia fields in north- 
east India. In Bokaro, the coal outcrops 30 meters. The coal is high in ash and 
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must be washed to an ash content of 14 to 15% so that a coke of about 20% -ash 
can be obtained. The open-cast mining presents no difficulties, 


The layout of the various steelworks departments are as follows—(1) the 
coke-oven plant ; (2) the by-product plant ; (3) the blast furnaces ; (4) the blast 
fornace gas cleaning ; (5) the steam power station ; (6) the pigcasting machine ; (7) 
the steel melting shop ; (8) the lime and dolomite calcining plant with the dolomite 
brick factory ; (9) the oxygen plant ; (10) the stripping bay ; (11) the rolling mills ; 
(12) the repair workshop ; (13) the grey iron foundry ; (14) the central offices and 
ancillary works. 


The Construction of the Coking Plant—The coking plant consists of 
six groups each of 35 ovens and is designed for a throughput of 1,640,000 tons of 
coal annually. There is also a 50,000 cbm gas holder, The coking plant was 
ordered from Dr. C. Otto, Bochum, while Klonne, Dortmund, supplied the gas 
holder. The first and second coking groups were ignited in September, 1958. 
The first coke was produced on December 3,1958. 


A plant for by products and the treatment of the coke-oven gas was 
constructed by Messrs. Koppers Export G. M. B. H. of Essen, Designed for a daily 
throughput of 1,680,000 m3 (N.T.P.), this plant consists of the following main 
groups, tar extraction plant, heavy water plant for 15% ammonia, sulphuric acid 
plant and benzole distillation as well as secondary equipment for the production 
of high-grade commercial products or such as may be used in the steel-works. 


For the production of the 918,000 tons of pig iron, three blast furnaces, 
each with a daily output of 1,000 tons, have been supplied and built by the 
Gutehoff nungshutte Sterkrade Ag. Oberhausen-Sterkrade. Each blast furnance 
has a group of three hot blast stoves of 8 metres diameter and a heating surface of 
34,000 square metres each. The refractory lining of the blast furnaces was by 
Didier-International, Wiesbaden, and that of the Stoves by Dr. C. Otto & Comp, 


Bochum-Dahthausen. 


The pig iron is brought molten from the blast furnaces to the steel melting 
shop mixers, since a large part of the steel is produced by the L.D. Process, which 
employs an oxygen enriched blast. A pig casting machine with a capacity of 100 
tons per hour (also supplied by the Gutehoff nungshutte Sterkrade) is provided for 
taking over the pig during work shut downs and holidays. The first blast furnance 
went into operation at the end of January, 1959, and was formally inaugurated by 
President Prasad on the 3rd February. Steam torbo-blowers (supplied by the 
Gutehoff nungshutte Sterkrade AG) for the furnace blast air are installed in the 
steam power station. The Gas cleaning plant for the blast furnace gas, consisting 
of six washers, six wet electric precipitator, water cleaning and circulation system, 
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was built by (urgi Apparatebay GmbH, Frankfurt-on-Main.) The cleaning plant 
is designed for a total gas volume of 500,000 m3 per hour (N.T.P.) a maximum 
dust content of 30 gr/m3 (N.T.P.) and maximum temperature of 300C. The 
cleaned gas has a maximum dust content of 10 mgr./m3 (N,T.P). 


The power station, supplied by Siemens-Schuckert-werke AG, Erlangen, 
has a capacity of 75 MW produced by three turbo-generators of 25 MW each, 
The total energy requirements of the steelworks are 125 MW, the difference being 
provided by the Hirakud hydro-power station close by. Four high-pressure 
boilers (from Steinmuller, Gummersbach, and Babcock in Oberhausen) each produce 
125 to 150 tons of steain per hour at a pressure of 67 Atmosphers (gauge) to drive 
the turbo-blowers and turbo-generators. 


The steel produced at Rourkela consists of 75% oxygen converter steel in 
accordance with the LD process and 25% open hearth steel. Eace of the four 
open hearth furnaces has a capacity of 80 tons. The three converters each have 
a capacity of 40 tons. Two mixers each of 1,100 tons feed the molten pig from 
the blast furnaces. With its introduction at Rourkela, this is the first time that the 
LD process lias been used in India. In contrast to the blast method, in which 
air is blown through the pig from below, in the LD process pure oxygen is blown 
vertically on to the molten pig iron through a special nozzle. The method has 
great qualitative and economic advantages compared with the old blast process, 


The entire steel melting shop is constructed by a consortium consisting of 
Fried. Krupp, Essen, and the Vereinigte Osterreichische Stahlwerke, Linz. The 
first open-hearth furnace went into operation in April, 1959. The oxygen equip- 
ment was provided by British Oxygen Linde Ltd., London, the Gesellschaft Linde’s 
Eismaschinen AG, Munich, being 50% participated in the project. The oxygen 
plant consists of three units each with an output of 3,300 m3, per hour (N.T.P) 
In all, the liquid air separation plant delivers 9,900 m3 of oxygen of a purity of 
99.5%, 6,500 m3 of nitorgen of a purity of 99.9% and 11,100 m3 of nitrogen of a 
purity of 90.0%. 


The Rolling mill installation—The largest works component is, how- 
ever, the rolling mill installation, the main parts of which are laid in eleven 
parallel] bays, with a soaking pit section arranged at right angles thereto. The 
building has a length of 927.5 m. and a width of 336 m., thus making it 
the largest enclosed building in India. The equipment consists of: (a) A 1.200 
blooming and slabbing mill (Sack Maschinenfabrik GmbH, Dusseldorf-Rath), 
(b) A semi-continuous 66” wide strip mill with two roughing stands (one reversible 
and one straight through), six finishing stands together with the associated shearing 
and coiling apparatus (mills and coiler by Demag, Duisiburg; shears by Schloemann 
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Ag., Dusseldorf, (c) A 31 m. quarto-plate mill with back up rolls of 1,500 mm. barrel 
diameter and work rolls of 1,000 mm. barrel diameter, The plate can be finish 
cut and dressed in a continuous slab. The larger and heavier plates are drawn 
off parallel and dressed in a separated shearing line (mill from Fried. Krupp, 
Essen, finishing equipment by Schloemann AG., Dusseldorf). 


The 45,000 tons of steel of which the building consists were supplied 
and erected by a German consortium consisting of Fried. Krupp Stahlbau, Rhein- 
hausen, Demag, Duisburg, Jucho, Dortmund, Hein, Lehmann, Dusseldorf, Rhein- 
stahl Union Brucknebau, Dortmund ; Siegener AG, Siegen. 42 cranes with lifting 
capacities from 10 to 150 tons were supplied by Krupp-Ardelt, Wilhelmshaven, 
Demag, Duisburg, and Kampagel, Hamburg. 


The Soaking pit installation:—The soaking pit installation consists of 
seven units each with two furnaces. The useful hearth area of each furnace is 
19.2. m and the capacity 100 tons. Coke or mixed gas is used for heating. The 
Soaking pits have an output of about 1,000,000 tons per year of 300 work days. 
The supplier was Westofen in Wiesbaden. In a pusher type furnace plant con- 
sisting of 3 furnaces with a length of gom. each, the slabs coming from the bloom- 
ing mill via the scarfing shop or from the stores will be heated. This plant was 
supplied by Ofu, Dusseldorf. The finishing equipment of the plate mill has a 
continuous normalising furnace, supplied by Ofag, Dusseldorf. 


! The cold rolling mill, supplied by Siemag in Siegen, is equipped with a 
Jarge continuous pickling plant, two reversing and two skin-pass stands of 1700 
and 1200mm. barrel length respectively, intended for the manufacture of auto- 
body sheet and tinplate. The finished sheet is normalised in the form of rings 
in a hood type annealing furnace, supplied by Ludwig in Essen, and subsequente- 
ly split up to size. Siemag also provided the shears equipment. For tinplate 
manufacture, Demag supplied a hot tinning plant. 


The rolling mills’ capacity and that of the various other departments 
may be mentioned 1,000,000 tons of slab ingot are rolled to 720,000 tons of 
finished product, consisting of 200,000 tons of heavy plate, 300,000 tons of 
medium and wide strip in coils, 170,000 tons of sheet in coils and 50,000 tons of 
tinplate produced by the hot-dip process. The production of zinc and corrugated 
sheet is not proposed at present, but may be taken up by the processing industry, 


Main current supply to the steel works is provided by 6.6/0.4 kV net- 
work. A separate 33 kV line leads from the Hirakud power and transformer 
station to the rolling mills. The distribution gear is supplied by Siemens-Schu- 
ckertwerke, Erlangen, the transformers by Messrs. A.E.G. in Berlin. The D.C. 
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drive equipment for the rolling mills was provided by A.E.G. while the A.C. 
drive equipment was supplied by Siemens-Schuckerlwerke. The cold rolls drive 
was supplied by Brown, Boverie and Cie, Mannheim, who also provided the 
entire lighting equipment for the steel-works. The works railway system has a 
track length of 125 km. The rolling stock was largely supplied by Krupp Indien- 
Handellgesellschaft, Stahlwerke Bruninghaus, Westhofen. The diesel-electric 
locomotives were supplied from the United States. Mannesmann Rohrleitungsbau 
supplied and erected the extensive pipe-work system. 


The Water Supply :—The Rourkela Steelworks water supply is obtained 
from the River Brahmani, but since its qualily is not suitable for the works require- 
ments the year round (and cannot, therefore, be taken direct), a clarifying and 
cooling system had to be installed. The work was carried out by a consortium 
of German hydraulic engineers, consisting of Mannesmann-Rohrleiltungsbau, 
Dusseldorf ; Klein, Schanzlin and Becker, Frankenthal/Pfalz; Balcke, Bochum ; 
Vereinigte, Rohrleitungsbau AG, Dusseldorf. Much of the larger part of the 
Civil engineering work was done by Indian firms. Each large works unit has its 
own circulation system, so that only the actual water consumed need be replaced, 
The dirty water is returned to the river via a purifying and cooling plant. To 
ensure supplies over the whole year, one of the Brahmani’s tributaries, the River 
Shankh, was dammed in its upper reaches. In the Brahmani itself, only a sill has 
been constructed from which the water is led throngh an intake pumping station 
and clarifying unit to the circulation system. 


'*” In addition to the main production equipment, German companies bavye 
also largely supplied the necessary ancillary and supply equipment for the 
Steelworks’ lime and dolomite requirements; Friedrich Siemens, Dusseldorf, 
provided two dolomite and three lime burning kilns. Each dolomite kiln has a 
daily output of-5o tons; each lime kiln 120 tons. Dorstener Maschinenfabrik AG 
supplied a dolomite brick installation. These bricks are mainly required for the 
L.D. part of the ‘steel melting shop, the equipment turning out 50 tons of tar 
dolomite brick an ‘eight hour’ shift. For the supply of ingot moulds for the 
works’ own requirements, a foundry was constructed (Fried, Krupp, Essen) for 
an annual output of 30,000 tons of steel melting shop moulds and 10,000 tons of 
miscellaneous castings, including bottom plates and machine castings. A roll 
turning and grinding shop was set up in the mill buildings, the turning and 
grinding lathes being supplied by Messrs. Waldrich, Siegen. Demag of Duisburg 
supplied the entire hydraulic equipment for the mill A central maintenance 
shop was designed by Krupp-Demag and built by Indian fiims. The individual 
machines were supplied by various home and foreign manufacturers. Siemens 
and Halske supplied a central instrument control station for the receiving and 
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evaluating of .data remote-transmitted from the entire steel works complex, a 
signal box for the works railway station and a large part of the extensive instru- 
ments and control equipment for the various plants. 


3,000 firms as sub-contractors :—Lack of space precludes the enumera- 
tion of all the firms who participated in the Rourkela project. It may be said, 
however, that 35 major German firms received main contracts from the India 
Government, while 3,000 more fealured as sub-contractors. The f.o.b. value of 
the equipment is about DM. 850,000,000. To this has to be added the erection 
and assembly costs which are some DM. 110,000,000. The total cost is estimated 
at DM. r1,500,000,000. For the financing of the project alone, the German 
government arranged a DM. 660,000,000 three year credit. 


Further Industries—The construction of such a steelworks brings the 
building of other industries in its train. Thus, for example, a fertilizer works 
will be built (by Messrs Uhde of Dortmund) which, by the synthesis of nitrogen 
and hydrogen, will produce ammonia and, from that, 50,000 tons per month of 
calcium ammoninm nitrate. The raw materials for this fertilizer plant are waste 
products; hydrogen from the coke gas, ammonia water from the by-product 
plant and pure nitrogen from the oxygen plant. 


Since Rourkela’s strip manufacture is very suitable for the making of 
welded pipes, a pipe making plant will be built in conjunction with the works 
for the manufacture of piping up to 20”, suitable for oil-lines or distillation plants: 
The pipe making plant is designed for an annual capacity of roo,000 tons of 8* to 
20” pipe. The supplier is Mannesmann Meer, Monchen-Gladhach. 


` Tt goes without saying that the construction of such a work also include8 
the provision of accommodation for the workers who will be employed there, 
New Rourkela lies six to seven km. from the works and separated from it by a 
chain of hills. The city area covers 12 km, and is divided into twenty districts 
connected with each other by a ring road. Five different types of detached 
dwellings with garden, a total of 7,500, have been built, the rate of completioh 
being about 100 to 150 per month. In the city centre are administration 
and business houses. 


Rourkela’s Importance—With the construction of the Rourkela steele 
works, India’s rich mineral deposits will be worked to add 720,000 tons of rolled 
products annually to the Indian economy, consisting of plate, autobody sheet and 
tinplate. 


| Financing the Rourkela Project—As éarly as t949, the Indian Governe 
ment had under consideration plans for the construction of a Steelworks with 
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an annual capacity of 500,000 tons crude steel. The idea took more concrete 
form in 1953, when a consultative agreement was concluded with the German 
Firms Krupp and Demag. In addition to this agreement, and in case of orders 
being issued for the project, these two firms undertook to finance part of the 
scheme by taking over shares. 


In drawing up the second Five Year Plan in 1955, it was decided to 
raise the steelworks capacity to 1,000,000 tons annually. The necessary contracts 
for supply and services were largely issued in 1956 by the Indian Government 
to more than thirty large German firms. The originally planned participation 
of the German Suppliers in the financing of the scheme was then dispensed with. 
Normal conditions of payment were provided for in the contracts and the Indian 
Government even considered making considerable pre-payments on the individual 
contracts. It became apparent in the following year, however, that in making 
these calculations, local financial capacity had been over-estimated, The 
alternative, therefore, was either to postpone a large part of the tasks proposed 
for the second Five Year Plan or to seek credits or easier payment conditions 
from suppliers. 


In the interests of improving standards of living, which can only be 
attained through appropriate industrialisation, the Indian Government decided 
to adopt the second ofthese alternatives. For this purpose, the then Indian 
Finance Minister, T. T. Krishanamachari, visited Germany in November, 1957, 
for discussions with the Government. The Indian Finance DMinister was assured 
of German willingness to assist in the financing of the Rourkela steelworks, 
These discussions led to an agreement in February 26, 1958, in which the Federal 
Government declared itself prepared to credit the Indian Government for the 
due payment obligations of DM 660 million. 


Since larger DM payments to the German suppliers were already due 
in these months, a respite agreement was enacted on December 20, 1956; between 
the Indian and German Governments, supplementary to the main agreement 
and intended as a transitional solution. This related to payment obligations of 
the Rourkela Project, which would become due between November 1, 1957, and 
February 15, 1958. This preliminary agreement was limited to DM’ 120 million 
and was to be incorporated in the final agreement. 


The agreement of February 26, 1958, covered payment obligations for 
Rourkela steelworks becoming due between November 1, 1957, and March 31 
1961, these being for f.o.b. supply values or the amounts payable in Deutschmarks 
for erection and other services. The total sum was finally fixed at DM 660 
million. However, since the Federal German Republic felt unable to provide 
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this amount out of Federal funds, the Ministry of Finance approached other 
finance institutions with a view to their associating themselves, in addition to 
the supplying firms, with the respite arrangements. The legally founded public 
institution, which resulted, declared itself prepared to take over the re-financing 
of the DM 660 million. That is, to buy up the promissory notes given by the 
Indian Government to the supplying firms instead of cash payments, so as to 
provide therewith the crediting in Deutschmarks of the accounts of the German 
suppliers. 


The Federal German Ministry of Finance drew up a financing plan in 
which the institution just mentioned had to bind itself to buy up certain quantities 
of promissory notes in certain periods, But since this institution itself did not 
command in full the amouuts required for these purchases, loans were sought 
for this purpose on the capital market. So it resulted that, through the relevant 
banks, practically the whole of the German people participated in the financing 
of the Rourkela steelworks, 


The Indian Government's promissory notes to the suppliers have a term 
of three years from the date of issue and, in accordance with the debt conversion 
agreement, the Indian Government pays interest of 6%. With the then capital 
market situation, loans could not have been placed at 6% interest, However, the 
Federal Ministry of Economics declared itself ready to increase the 6% interest 
dut of its own resources. 


The Deutsche Revistons—unde Treuhand AG., Hamburg, was entrusted 
with the settlement of the whole respite agreement. This body sold the 
promissory notes to the institution responsible for re-financing in accordance with 
the ratio laid down by the German Ministry of Economics. 


As agreed between the Indian and German authorities, the respite sum 
of DM 660 million is to be used exclusively for payment obligations associated 
with the Rourkela project. The following conditions had, therefore, to be fulfilled 
fot the inclusion of claims in the aforementioned agreement :—(r) It must be 
confirmed that the contract in question and the resultant payment belong 
exclusively to the Rourkela project. (This confirmation to be given by the 
Indian-Germein schaft Krupp-I)emag GmbH.) (2) Demands arising from supply 
and services contracts must be covered by an export guarantee. (This guarantee 
to be given by the Federal Government through a credit assurance company): 
(3) Only contractual demands becoming due between November 1, 1957, and 
March 31, 1961, can be included in the respite agreement, (4) It was determined 
that the Indian Government can only issue promissory notes for payments 
becoming due in the period stated under para 3 as long as the amount of claim 
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éan still be placed within the proposed limit of DM. 660 million. ft was further 
determined that only such claims for which the Indian Government have issued 
promissory notes, can .be included in the agreement. 


In accordance with the agreement, the Indian Government now give 
promissory notes to the German suppliers in fulfilment of claims coming under 
the agreement, instead of in actual Deutschmarks. The promissory notes read 
in DM, made out in London for the contractural due date, blank endorsed and 
duty paid. The promissory notes become due for payment 36 months after issue, 
on the last day of the due month, As agreed, these promissory notes are 
demanded by the supplier from the Indian Government in Delhi. The appropriate 
bills of lading together with a similar demand is sent to the Deutsche Bank AG., 
Dusseldorf, w:.o in turn request from the High Commissioner of India, London, 
the promissory note demanded by the supplier. After checking the submitted 
documents, the High Commissioner in London is instructed by the Indian 
Government to send the promissory note to Deutsche Bank (Rourkela Central 
Deposit), the bank then informs the Firm that the promissory note has been 
received duly completed and carrying the amount and date of maturity. The 
firm instructs the Deutsche Bank, Dusseldorf, to take the promissory note into 
safe keeping in the Rourkela Central Deposit on behalf of the Deutsche Revi- 
sions-und Treuhand AG. 


Finally, the suppliers together with the Indian and German Governments 
agreed to self-finance 10% of the total amount of their claims under the agreement, 
After depositing, the supplier approaches the Deutsche Revisionsund Treuhand 
AG. with a view to the financing of the remaining 90%, the equivalent value to 
be remitted to the supplier's account. This procedure usualy takes about three 
months. The promissory note rights are maintained in trust by the Deutsche 
Revisions-und Treuhand AG. for the entitled party. 


Theoretically, this agreement means that the Indian Government are 
granted a part moratorium to March 31, 1964 if, for example, the last payments 
become due on March 31, 1961. 


This method of financing is a model of how the entire economy of one 
country can directly assist another country in building up the latter's industry, 
without approaching the World Bank. For in addition to self-participation by 


supplying firms, public finance institutions and the free capital market are also 
drawn upon. 


asa AP 
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Modern Oriya Literature 


Kalindi Charan Panigrahi 


The new era of Orjya literature ushered in the latter balf of the r9th 
century following the stupendous national awakening of 1857. It was the 
beginning of India’s flaming desire to be-free and was marked by three Juminaries 
rising in our literary horizon—Radhanath Rai, Fakirmohan Senapati and 
Madhusudan Rao. The trio with a band of able followers were born in the 
nineteenth century and died in the twentieth, The best epic poetry of the age 
belongs to Radhanath while Madhsudan was an accomplished artist in shorter 
poems, songs and sonnets, 


Fakirmohan is regarded as the father of Oriya prose and fiction, Prose 
has occupied a larger position in present Oriya literature than poetry. Both in 
prose and poetry, the conspicuous feature was the love of country or patriotism. 
Tne human rights and human values suddenly began to play an important part in 
literature. Fakirmohan has to his credit a number af novels and short stories 
and poems, long and short, written in a forceful but simple style. 


Many critics accept Radhanath as the greatest poet in the period of 
renaissance. Himself a pessimist, he painted the Kings of Orissa and their courts, 
their prowess and weaknesses, love and hatred, beauty and ugliness with a 
finished brush. But he is superb as a poet of nature. Nature was more real to 
him than man. 


Madhusudan, the mystic poet, was immensely successful jn devotional 
songs and lyrics. Himself a religious preacher of the Brahmo Samaj, he handled 
only such themes as were chaste, pure and religious. 


The advent of the printing press was responsible for starting a number oft 
literary magazines and periodicals. They served as a first test of the merits or 
demerits of the authors. Viswanath Kar, the editor of ‘ ytkal Sahitya’, Braja- 
sunder Das, the editor of ‘ Mukura’, and Balkrishna Kar, the editor of ‘ Sahakar’, 
were khown as the ablest reviewers and best literary critics of their time. 
Viswanatha’s .essays and editorials were suggestive and thought-provoking. 
Literary clubs and societies also sprung up at places and the premier literary 
association known as the Utkal Sahitya Samaj was formed at Cuttack with the 
poet Madhusudan Rao as its first president. 


Shorter poems, lyrics or ballads and even sonnets came into vogue in 
plac of the epic, which fast faded out after Gangadhar Meher and Chintamani 
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Mohanty. They were followed by a group of writers, who did not bother about 
a plot for a novel or a short story. A simple conversational language with few 
metaphors and similia was the order of the day. Inspiration came from every 
little subject to suffice for a short poem, a story or a novel. Past glories, folk 
lores and a strong desire ot service and sacrifice for the country’s cause became a 
special feature. Nandakishore Bal and Gopabandhu Das penned some beautiful 
poems in similar vein. 


Gopabandhu was more a political leader than a man of letters. His 
contributions to literature are meagre in quantity, bnt inestimable and unparalle- 
Jed in quality. In prose or in poetry, his language was at once chaste and 
ohiselled with clarity of thouget. He started an open-air school at Satyabadi, 
It served as a training ground for leadership in literature, journalism and politics. 


A follower of Gopabandbu and scholar in Sanskrit, Nilakantha Das 
wields a powerful pen as a prose writer and a poet, while Godavarish Misra was a 
successful poet and playwright. Padmacharan Patnaik is remembered as a 
lyricist for a number of his finest poems throbbing with love, patriotism and pathos, 
while Lagmikanta Mahapatra has left his indelible mark as a great parodist 
and composer of patriotic songs. 


With a strong sense of ticklish humour, Gopal Chandra Praharaj was 
gifted with a facile pen and an inimitable style, He compiled a quadrilingual 
lexicon, the ‘Oriya Purnachandra Bhasakosh’, in seven huge volumes. Prof. 
Artaballav Mohanty, one of the founders of the Prachi Samiti, has rendered note- 
worthy service to Oriya literature by bringing out some valuable poetry from the 
unexplored store-house of the past, 


Drama made its appearance a bit later than fiction. At the beginning, it 
took the form of melodrama dealing with mythological plots like Radha and 
Krishna. Ramshankar Rai and Bhikari Charan Patnaik handled some historical 
and social themes. Plays written by Aswinikumar Ghosh, who was long 
associated with the Balanga Theatre, were well received, Well-versed in the 
technique of dramaturgy, he covered a wide range of subjects drawing his 
characters from mythology, history and tradition. His successor Kalicharan 
Patnaik produced a number of popular plays. He had also the privilege of 
Organising his own theatre known as * Orissa Theatre’, .Some of his plays dealing 


with the present problems of unemployment and exploitation were presented to 
crowded audiences on successive nights. 


| oO! the latter playwrights, who now flourish on the stage, Gopal Chhotrai, 
Bhanjakishore Patnaik, Ramachandra Misra, Adwait Charan Mohanty, 
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Manoranjan Das and others are well-known and most of the plots relate to present 
day social or economic problems. 


A group of writers, poets, novelists, dramatists, biographers and essayists, 
who formed themselves into the Sabuj Sahitya Samiti, are regarded as fore- 
runners of a new age in Oriya literature. They appeared between the two great 
wars when eminent thinkers and writers of all countries started thinking of the 
world as and indivisible whole. Annada Sankar Rai, Baikuntha Patnaik, Sarat 
Chandra Mukherjee and others in this group of ‘Greens’ violently reacted from 
the past and attempted a radical form in poetry and prose. A contemporary of the 
Sabuj Group of writers was Kuntala Kumari, the most admired woman-poet, 
whose life was cut short at the early age of 38. She is sensitive and emotional 
with glimpses in her poetry of a religious fervour, a tragic tenderness and pity. 


Mayadhar Mansingh is another poet of charm and chivalry with a native 
touch of invigorating passion. Shortsstory writer and composer of inspiring 
national songs, Godavarish Mohapatra has made a mark for his contributions. 
Bichhanda Charan Patnaik, a revivalist, with a set of young followers, attempted 
to introduce the anoient form ofipoetry of Upendra Bhanja who thriving in the 
seventeenth century A.D. 


Modernism is, however, now in full swing. The fcrm end technique of 
easily translatable international literature of general feeling and common social 
emotions are absorbed, assimilated and filtered through the Oriya language, 
Hypnotised with new words, new imagery or a rhythmic novelty, the modern 
poets produce striking pieces of poems recording their immediate reactions to the 
heroic deeds of the past or the present, a scenery or a love episode in the simple 
conversational language of a young man’s letters to his circle of witty and graceful 
friends, 


Sachi Routrai, Ananta Patnaik and Manmohan Misra are poets with a 
leftist tendency. Radha Mohan Gadnaik is an accomplished artist in rhythmic 
cadence. Nityananda Mohapatra, Surendra Mohanty, Rajkishore Rai and 
Rajkishore Patnaik and many others have produced novels and short stories 
offering a rich variety of characters, temperament, styles dealing with the most 
diverse stages in the development of society, 


Kanbu Charan Mohanty has the largest number of novels to his credit, 
He covers a vast field of subjects and is a writer with a remarkable gift for plot- 
building, details and dialogues, His brother Gopinath has excelled in drawing 
his characters from the aboriginal tribes inhabiting Orissa, His ‘Amrutar Santan’, 
the largest novel in Oriya on the life of aborigines, has been awarded the national 
award from the Sahitya Akademi. 
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There is an inspired message of truth and triumphant assertion of life and 
faith in most of the dynamic stories told by our present authors on everyday 
events. These stories deal with either social, socio-political or even psy chologi- 
cal aspects of life, 


Oriya literature can claim very few biographers of note. Fakir Mohan 
Senapati wrote an excellent autobiography. Biographies of Radhanatlh Rai and 
Madhusudan Rao have been written by different authors. Madhusudan Das’s 
biography by Nabakishore Das is also a laudable attempt. Bipinbehari Rai and 
Ratnakar Pati have written reflective essays with a logical and philosophical 
background. Sashibhusan Rai’s descriptions of some beauty spots of Orissa is 
enjoyable reading while Chintamoni Acharya dealt with themes relating to 
religion and history. Girija Sankar has published a thesis on the development of 
Oriya drama and philology. 


Periodical literature is also in progress. Edited by Harekrushna Mahtab, 
‘Jhankar’ has reached a high standard as a monthly. In spite of his multifarious 
activities as a political leader, Dr. Mahtab can also find time to produce interest- 
ing novels, short stories and one-act plays dealing with modern problems. 
‘Dagaro’ and ‘Asantakali are the two other well-known Oriya monthlies, 


Oriya Dramatic Literature:-—Two permanent stages running regularly at 
Cuttack and Puri respectively along with an itinerary professional party moving 
in the districts, indicate the growing popularity of the Oriya Theatre to-day. 
Besides, the performances of amateur concerns are almost a daily news, Recent 
development are also marked with rapid changes in the texture and technique of 
presentation of a play. The monotony of scenic arrangements and lengthy 
intervals with or without speeches has been largely revoked to the great relief of 
the audience, who now seldom regret the time and money spent over a show. 


A number of able professional actors and actresses, who understand their 
art and try their best to make the stage more attractive and enjoyable, deseve no 
less praise than the successful Oriya playwright. Along with visible improvements 
of the stage-craft and action, modern dramaturgy in Orissa has covered a vast field 
of topical or other subjects with lively conversations and turn of events. 


It is indeed the stage where a systematic delineation of the suddenly 
changing events of the present period can be said to have been visualised with 
certain amount of success. The Oriya stage did not leave un-noticed the dreadful 
events that followed}in the wake of our independence—the communal carnage, the 
problems of refugees, the effects of rationing, profiteering or black-marketing 
together with the numerous social evils or the rare inslances of goodness in the 
atmosphere of rural life that conditioned the climate of the modern play. Plots 
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on characters previously confined to kings, courts, history and mythology were. 
fittingly replaced by conflicts and pressing issues of contemporary realities. The 
change is astonishing in view of the fact that the modern theatre came into 
existence only during the last two or three decades. But the genesis of the Oriya 
drama is traced back to the rs5th century A.D. King Kapilendra Dev is said to 
have weitten an one-act play named Parasuram Vijaya based on an episode from 
the Ramayana while his illustrious grandson, King Prataprudra, was the author 
of another one-act play Abhinav Venisamharam having its plot drawn from the 
Mahabharat. Rai Ramananda, the celebrated disciple and contemporary of Sri 
Chaitanya, wrote a full-fledged drama named Jagannath Vallabh, which was 
performed with dancing girls (Devadasis) of the temple of Jagannath appearing 
as actresses. These plays or operas were written in simple Sanskrit with Oriya 
songs inserted in them to be easily understood and appreciated by the audience. 
It is claimed that twenty-four one-act plays were staged in the courts of the 
Orissan kings on the occasion of the Dusserah festival. Heroism and love 
played an important role in these mythological plays to suit the occasion. 


Sanskrit was replaced by Oriya as a matter of course. Operas depicting 
the love of Radha and Krushna, the flute-player, familiarly know as Vasant Rasa 
and Sarada Rasa (Spring and Autumn festivals) written by Pindiki Srichandan in 
an admirably lucid and popular form were performed in the open air by the young 
boys of Ranapur and Sakhigopal in the Puri district. The operas took to various 
forms in respect of songs and dances during the Mahratta period. They were 
popularly known as Leela, 


There are various forms of operas or indigenous types of dances and 
songs connected with religious festivals. The Pa/a can be named as one of 
them. It has a peculiar origin in the worship of god Satyapira, who is believed 
to be a god of the Muslims worshipped by the Hindus. The story of the Pala 
relates to conditions of men in dire distress improved and saved through the 
grace of god Satyapira (The Lord of Truth). So what Kavir, ‘the poet-saint, did 
for the unification of Hindu and Muslim culture in India was repeated by the 
Pala of Orissa. Subsequently, the original Pala songs became insignificant when 
the great songs of Oriya literature were sung and dicussed before large audiences. 
Ordinarily, these songs are sung in chorus by a small party of four or five persons 
to the accompaniment of drums and cymbals. Daskathia is the simplest form of 
Pala performed only by a pair of musicians, who attain the wonderful quality of 
composing songs as they sing in a clear conversational language and thus relate 
with effective acting the mythological stories from memory. With a pair of 
wooden cymbals moving incessantly in their palms, songs of war and peace, love 
and heroism issue from their lips unceasingly keeping the audience spell-bound, 
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Regular acting and dialogues in prose appeared to be a feature of the 
opera in the last century when Jagu Ojha and Gopal Das flourished by their 
popular writing. Vaisnab Pani outshines his contemporaries as the most success- 
ful opera-writer with a mass appeal. Rangasabha (the story of Lord Krishna 
killing the demon Kansa), written and produced by the latter received wide 
mass appreciation. He was more interesting as he dealt with present-day 
topical problems of Oriya society, particularly the agrarian life, with sympatby 
and ticklish humour and he has to_his credit the largest number of operas, He 
was followed by Balkrushna Mohanty and others who wrote for the masses. 


At the beginning, Oriya versions of Bengali plays with scenic arrapgements 
and stage fittings were introduced to replace open-air performances. The first 
Oriya drama named Babaji Vatak by Jagmohan Lal was published in 1877. It 
was a four-act social play on prohibition. His second iplay Sati painted the 
tragic character of a chaste maiden who protected her chastity from the erotic 
villainy of a Ruling Chief and at last killed herself in a helpless plight. Three 
years later, Ramsankar Ray's Kanchi Kaveri made a mark as the first venture to 
shape a historical play after Shakespeare. It is the story of an expedition at the 
end of which the handsome Princess Padmavati of Kanchi was offered to the 
victorious King Purusottam, as the latter was performing the traditional duties of 
a sweeper on the cars of Lord Jagannath. The same theme was also attempted 
by Godavarish Mishra’s Purusottem Dev and Kalicharan’s Abhijana. Of the 
mythological plays, Sitabibaha, or the marriage of Sita, by Kamapal Misra and 
Kartabirjya by Dhaneswar Das are outstanding. 


A theatre in a crude form was built at Parlakimedi by Padmanabha 
Narayan Dev whose play Vanadarpadalan was first staged there. Radhamohan 
Rajendra Dev, the late Raja of Chikiti, and a well-known playwright, constructed 
another theatre near his palace for the performance of his own plays, which 
strictly adhered to Sanskrit technique. Among others, Gopinath Nanda and 
Haribar Misra were conspicuous as writers of mythological drama. 


The ‘Usha’ and the ‘Vasanti’ pandals were successively built at Cuttack 
with thatched auditorium and similar temporary stages were set up in some of the < 
district towns. In 1917, the opera was reformed and revived with a modern cast 
suitable for the stage. It was pioneered by the late Govinda Chandra Sur Deo, 
who was followed by Mohansundar Dev Goswami and Kalicharan Patnaik. 


A tourist theatrical party known as the Balanga Theatre produced several 
original plays written by Aswini Kumar Ghose, who drew his characters from 
history, mythology and tradition. His Xonart: is a masterpiece, It is a populat 
tradition that runs behind the construction of the famous Konark temple, of 
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which the pinnacle was completed by a young sculptor of twelve, who sacrificed 
his own life to save the lives of twelve hundred sculptors engaged in the construcs= 
tion work, from the wrath of the King. 


In the last decade and a half, the Orissa Theatres came to promihencé. 
Kali Charan Patnaik’s Bhata or Rice, a social play, deals with the dire food 
scarcity after World War 11 and change of heart of an oppressive land-lord whose 
son and daughter had joind hands with a Congress worker. Bhata brought a 
revolution in the Oriya stage by introducing simple and witty dialogues. 


The present-day playwright handles all those problems that face a fightet 
to-day striving to attain social, economic and political justice. Indeed post-war 
drama does not leaye un-noticed the happenings that followed in quick successioh 
the attainment of independence, division of the country, communal strife, 
problems of refugees, effects of rationing and profiteering, scarcity and even the 
electioneering campaigns together with the cankers of untoucbability, unemploy- 
ment, illiteracy or the eternal problems of love and hatred, truth and falsehood 
that condition the blossoming of new life. Sadhabajhia ora Merchant's Daughter 
by Adwaitacharan Mohanty presents a traditional story with profound love and 
skill while the tragedy of an artist's life is well depicted in Gopal Chhotrai’s 
Bharasha or Faith, Manikjodi by Bhanja Kishore Patnaik deals with quarrels 
ending in a compromise between two neighbouring Zamindar families. Rama» 
chandra Misra’s Mulia or Labourer breathes new hope and new love through the 
sacrifice of a brother. Boxi Jagabandhu, a biographical play by Monoranjan 
Das, and Dharmapatnt, the noble character of a house-wife, by Laxmidhar Nayak, 
are also notable contributions to modern dramatic literature, 


The successful play wrights maintain a close contact with the stage and also 
its artistes as a result of which three professional theatres such as Annapurna ‘A’ 
and ‘B’ and Janta Rangamancha and a number of amateur theatres have become 
live institutions in Orissa including the itinerant Utkal Theatre founded by Mohan 
Goswami. The contemporary Oriya drama has also taken the turn to be more or 
less Ibsenian in its spirit, content and technique. Nothing but a social or socio- 
political play with a realistic touch awaits a good reception, The playwright today 
is in search of discovering the soul of the inevitable new man or the invincible 
new hero, who marches onward against all odds and obstacles. 


ZZ 
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Archaeologica! Treasures in Orissa 


Mrs. Debala Mitra 


The antiquities of Orissa go back to prehistoric period when Early Man 
knew only the use of stone tools. Though no fossilized human remains have as 
yet been discovered, the vestiges of Lower Palaeolithic Culture in the form of crude 
stone artifacts used by man were recovered from the districts of Sambalpur, Dhenka- 
nal, Keonjhar, Sundargarbh and Mayurbbanj. No systematic and intensive explora- 
tion bas been undertaken in any of these districts except in some parts of Mayur- 
bhanj.e The latter, particularly the valley of Burhabalang river and its tributaries 
from Baripada to Bangriposi (a distance of about 20 miles ) yielded a rich crop of 
palaeoliths—predominantly hand axes, cleavers, ovates and scrapers. Broadly 
analogous in form and tecbnique to the Abbevillian-Acheulian tools of Europe and 
Africa, these artifacts were essentially a core-industry, though with an admixture of 
pebble-tools- Among the sites of Mayurbhanj, Kuliana, the only site till now ex- 
cavated, alone produced several hundred tools. 


‘The distribution of microliths, in which blades and lunates predominate, is 
fairly widespread. These pygmy tools have been picked up in large numbers in the 
valley of Khadkei (particularly in tool-sites like Bonaikala and Bara-Manda), Badra 
on the Naujora and Bisai on the Panposi in Mayurbhbanj District, Patna on Baitarani 
and Sitabinji near Danguaposi in Keonjhar District, Kaniba in Dbhenkanal District 
and Udayagiri in Puri District. The tools of Khadkei valley and Sitabinji are 
reminiscent, in type and material, of those found in the Sanjai valley (Singhbbum) 
and Kansavati Valley (Bankura). Of undertain date, these tools still occupy an 
undefined place in the Indian Stone Age. 


The finds of polished lithic tools are even more prolific and widely noted, 
though the evidence of a truly neolithic culture is yet to be established by scientific 
excavation. They were noticed in the districts of Ganjam, Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, 
Sundargarhb, Keonjbar, Dhenkanal and Mayurbhbanj, the last district having more 
than thirty sites so far known. The yield of some of the tool-sites, particularly 
Kuchai and Baidyapur, of the last district is conspicuously overwhelminge These 


tools are generally oval and oblong in section, a few of the latter category being 
fashioned with a shoulder. 


At the dawn of Orissan history stands the figure of Asoka, the Mauryan 
Emperor, who has left two sets of his Major Rock-Edicts at Dhauli (District Pari) 
and Jaugada (District Ganjam). Significantly enough, tbe fact of his conquest of 
Kalinga, which involved great carnage, is omitted in these two versions of his Edicts, 
though it finds mention in his Major Edicts at other places. In the Orissan version, 
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the corresponding edicts are conciliatory in tone towards the newly conquezed 
people of Kalinga. 


On the top of his edicts at Dhauli is the rock-cut fore-part of an elephant, 
which represents the earliest sculpture of Orissa. 


Also significant is the fact that the two sets of edicts are associated with 
two forts, the Dhauli one with Sisupalgarh, barely 3 miles away (there being no 
other rock nearer Sisupalgarh for inscribing the edicts) and the Jaugada one witb a 
fort, inside which the edict-bearing hillock being situated. The conclusion is inevi- 
table that the two forts, respectively represent Tosali and SamapZ, to the officers 
of which the edicts are addressed. The forts, which thus must have originated in 
the pre-Asokan days, have an identical lay-out of their fortification, there being two 
gates with projecting arms on each of the four ramparts of the fortification, roughly 
square on plan in both the cases. These two forts, on excavation, have furnished 
a very good idea about the military architecture of the country in those day=s. 


Of these two cities, Sisupalgarh presents a more impressive view. Excava- 
tion here revealed the remains of an elaborate gateway-complex and part of a well- 
planned city with houses and cross-streets. ‘The excavted Western gateway and the 
connected fortification showed an extensive renovation after their initial construction 
and it is very likely that the renovation was due to the Mahameghavahana King 
Kbgzravela (first century B., C.) of the Cheti dynasty of Kalinga, under whom Tosali 
under the changed name of Kalinganagara might have continued to be the capital. 


Khbgravela and the members of his family are immortalized by their excava- 
tion of a number of caves in the hills of Udayagiri and Kbhandagiri near Bhubaneswar, 
for the residence of Jaina ascetics. The sculptured friezes on some of these 
caves and also on others of unknown authorship are unique documents of the 
artistic outburst of the eastern Indian sculptors. Further the structural temple 
unearthed on the crest of Udayagiri is one of the earliest specimens of apsidal 
structures in eastern India. 


Occupation continued at Sisupalgarh and Jaugada till post-Kushan days. 
Otherwise the archaeological history of Orissa is still now almost a blank in the first 
few centuries of the Christian era, except the sporadic finds of Kushan, Puri-Kushan 
and Gupta coins and a few sculptures. In about the seventh century, however, 
sprang forth an architectural outburst which went on gainivg momentum under the 
successive dynasties of Sailodbhavas, Bhaumikaras, Somavamsis and the Gangas. 
The activity continued unabated under the Gajapatis and their succesors, if in a 
degenerate form, till it reached its end with the end of the Hindu rule in Orissa. 


Essentially the temple-architecture of Orissa forms part of the north Indian 
architecture as a whole, but so distinctive is its individualistic development that it 
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won for it a separate recognition under the name of Kalinga order, a rare honour 
enjoyed by very few States of Indiae This order transcends the limits of the present- 
day Orissa and its products are found as far South-West as Andhra Pradesh, a leading 
centre being Mukhalingam, which formed part of ancient Kalinga. 


As io other parts of India, art here is intimately associated with architecture, 
Thus the exterior faces of the walls are embellished with an abundance of reliefs and 
sculptures, these themselves consequently being the documentaries of the achieve- 
ments of the artists and the trends of arts in different ages. The images of cult- 
divinities and subsidiary deities (the latter generally occupying the niches of the outer 
faces of the temple-walls) have been found in profuse numbers. The sculpture, 
which went side by side with architecture through all the centuries, shared the same 
corresponding stages of greatness, degeneracy and decay. 


Orissa with her five highly renowned Brahmanical Khetras (Saiva Kshetra 
of Bhubaneswar, Vaishnava Kshetra of Puri, Arka-Kshetra of Konarak, Viraja- 
Kshetra of Jajpur and Vinayaka-Kshetra) has stamped on the popular mind its essen- 
tially Brahmanical associations. But a host of sites, particularly Ratnagiri 
and its two associated hills of Udayagiri and Lalitagiri, bring forward 
a long stretch of history when large segments of Orissan people must have 
been permeated with the teachings of S4byamuni. The mystery of Ratnagiri has 
now been clear with recent excavations. But other sites are still to reveal their 
secrets to the archaeologlst’s spade. Thus the archaeological wealth of the State 
is constituted not merely by Brahmanical temples, Buddhist and Jaina monuments 
contribute not a little to its richness. 


The religious edifices are distributed throughout the length and breadth of 
the State. Indeed so numerous are the architectural and sculptural centres that it 
is impossible even to notice here all the leading centres of important sacred struc- 
tures. I have to be extremely and perhaps arbitrarily selective in naming only a few 
of them in the following pages. 


Bhubaneswar 


Bhubaneswar (District Puri) commands the premier position among the archeo- 
logically rich centres of Orissa by virtue of its majestic temples, the’ perfect sym- 
phony between their sculpture and architecture, the grand repertoire of their 
sculptural and architectural motifs and Aine workmanship of their carvingse Known 
as Ekamra-Kshetra in ancient days, this ଥୋva Kshetra contains more than hundred 
temples of varyiog dimensions, which constitute practically the epitome of Kalinga 
architecture almost from its genesis to its culmisation. Specimen of all the three 
Orders—Rekha, Pida and Khakhars as recognised by the Orissa Silpasastras are well 
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represented here. In typical Orissan temple, the first two Orders form two com: 
ponent parts of one architectural scheme, viz., the sanctum with its surmounting 
surmounting curvilinear spire known as rekha deul (which creates the optical 
impression of one continuous line) and the frontal porch called pida deul because of 
its pyramidal roof made up of pidas- The Khakhara temples are distinguished by 
their semi.cylindrical roof which had its origin in the primitive huts. Five temples 
of this Order—Vaital, Gauri, Bhubanesvart, SavitrT and a tiny shrine within the 
enclosure of the Multesvara temple are now extant. All of these were intended for 
Sakti-worship —a fact dificult to explain away as a mere coincidence. 


The early phase of tha /¢ekha Order is exemplified by twelve temples with 
Squattish spire like Parasuraimesvara (seventh century), Satrughnesvara group of 
three temples, Svarnajalesvara, Gaurt-Sankara-Ganesa, PaschimeSvara, UttareSvara, 
MohinT, a small temple within the enclosure of YameSvara, Sitiresvara and Markand- 
eyesvara, the last two with the mature plastic embellishment being slightly later. 
Some of these temples have oblong Jagamohanas with clerestory skylights between 
the two sloping tiers of terraced roof. The facades of most of these temples are 
carved with delicate reliefs characterized by a restraint, liveliness and naivety. 


Tn the Muktesvara, which with its exquisitely ornate facade has been ac- 
claimed as a ‘gem of Orissan architecture,’ the form of the roof of its Jagamohana 
with its stepped receding pidas, supplies the prototype of such roof in the develop- 
ed phase of the pida des. I 


Among the many fully developed temples stands supreme the Lingaraja, 
one of the most finished and refined manifestation of the temple-architecture of 
India. Its plastic embellishment is in perfect concord with its soaring height and 
Supreme architectural dignity. With all the architectural features (except the 
stylobate) fully developed, it sets the norm to follow for the later temples like the 
Ananta-Vasudeva (second half of the thirteenth century), Yamesvara and Siri Deul, 
the last three being burdened with an over-ornamentatione Among the Rekha 
temples, R3jarani, a rich combination of grace and elegance, is remarkable both for 
the unusual formation of its spire and sculptural embellishments. 


There are some specimens of the Gajapati period near the Papangsini tank. 
These are, however, devoid of any architectural or artistic merit. 


Most of these temples enshrine Siva, the lord of the Kshetra and some differ- 
ent forms of Sakti. Two important temples, including the already mentioned 
Avanta-Vasudeva, alone are dedicated to the Vaishnava images like Krishna, 
Balarama and Subhadra. That there were also Buddhist and Jaina edifices is amply 
attested by the sporadic finds of a few sculptures of both these sects neAr the 
Brahmesvara and Bhiskarasvara temples. 
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Udayagiri-Khandagiri 


One of the earliest group of Jaina rock-cut shelters, the caves of the twin 
sandstone hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri (District Puri’, 5 miles from Bhubane- 
gwar, occupies an exalted position in the fields of history, architecture, art and Jaina 
iconography. The inscriptions found on the walls of the caves, which number 
nearly fifty, furnish the sole evidence of the existence of the Mahameghavahana 
family of the Chetis, the most powerful of this dynasty being Kharavela, 
who not only retrieved the undermined glory of Kalinga but also launched Kalinga 
on a career of conquest. From the evidence of the incriptions of the reigns of the 
Bhauma-Karas and the Somavamsis and the sculptures, it is evident that the Jaina 
occupation of the hill was continous, if with occasional breaks, from even before 
the time of Kharavela down to the present day. 


Originally all the cavee were excavated as dormitories, the fully developed 
ones consisting of one or multiple cells fronted by a common pillared verandab. 
Cave 1 (Rani-gumpba) of Udayagiri, the most elaborate and richly decorated double- 
storeyed gumpha, is further distinguished by the addition of two more wings, each in 
turn containing a suit of cells with a verandab, The sanctuary was a structural 
one but on the crest of Udayagiri. The date of the majority of the caves 
fall in the first century B. C. and A.D. Ina later period some of the caves of 
Khandagiri were converted into shrines by carving reliefs of tirthankaras and 
5asana-devatAas. 


Notwithstanding their conforming to the common denominator of the art- 
tradition of Madhyadesa, the scultured friezes on some of the caves bave a distinct 
place of their own in early Indian art« The reliefs (first century B.C.) on the upper 
storey of Rani-gumpb3a compare favourably with the contemporary carvings on the 
gateways of Sanchi and display an advance over tbe reliefs of Bharbut in respect of 
perspective, plasticity of form and naturalism of modelling. 


Hirapur 


This small squalid village, 4 miles south-east of Bhubaneswar, has the rare 
distinction of having one of the very few Chausat-yogini temples that India 
possesses. It is in the form of a circular hypaethral enclosure with a projected 
entrance, The inner face of the enclosure is provided with sixty niches, each con- 
taining a small chlorite image of a Yogini. At the centre of the enclosure is a tiny 
pavilion in the outer walls of which are fixed eight: images, including four Yogintrs. 
on either side of the passage leading to the inside is an emaciated awe-inspiring 
figure, posibly representing a Tantric Acharya. On the exterior face of the 
enclosure are nine large females, all standing on severed beads, and locally called 


Katyayanis. The Tantric character of the temple (circa ninth-tenth century) is 
thus unmistakable, 
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Chaurasi 


Chaurasi (District Puri) on the bank of the Prachi was once a centre of 
temples, the most important temple being a Khakbhara speciman, dedicated to 
Varabi. Despite its moderate dimensions this temple is of singular interest, not so 
much for itg lavish embelliehments but for its dew! and oblong Jagamohanso (of the 
early type but crowned by kalasa) having preserved all the original features. This 
evidence is Invaluable, for the mastakz of the Gauri temple of Bhubaneswar, 
to which it is afiiiated, has undergone complete renovation, so that the extent of 
exttaneous elements absorbed by if remains a doubtful issue. No less important are 
the iconographic and religious aspects of the temple, as here we find Sirya as one 
of the parsvadevatas. On stylistic consideration the tample appears to have been 
later than the Parasuramesvara, but slightly earlier than the Muktesvara of 
Bhubaneswar. 


Close to this temple lies a ten-armed image of Chamunda on a low mound, the 
later representing the debris of a temple. 


Particularly beautiful is thd sculpture representing Lakshmi and Nariyana 
inside a dilapidated temple near the Varahi temple. 


This very village yielded a copper-plate charter of Sivabara of the Bhauma- 
Kara dynasty of Orissa. 


Beyalishbati 


The beautiful Gangesvari temple of Beyalishbati (District Puri) consists of 
a dewul of the Khakhara Order and a j«gamohang of the full-fledged Pida Order. It 
is the only specimen so far known which represents the Khakbara type of this 
particular variety in its late phase. Stylistically and on considerations of icono- 
graphy the temple is aSscribable to the thirteenth century. 


Konarak 


Conceived by an architect of epic imagination at the instance of the Ganga 
king Naracimhadeva (1238-64) as a colossal chariot drawn on twelve pairs of exquis- 
ite wheels by a team of seven spirited horses, the temple of Konarak (District Puri), 
dedicated to the illuminator of the world, is the supreme realization of the creative 
upsurge that fired the Orissan architects since the seventh century. The overwhelm- 
ing exuberance of sculptures and decorative patterns, boldly designed and executed 
with a consummate skill, vibrates with a rhythm and grandeur rare in the world. 
Yet the plastic decoration is subordinated to architectural majesty and rather en- 
hances the magnificence of the edifice as a whole. No doubt the builders of this 
sky-scraping fane ‘built like Titans and finished like Jewellers’. 
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Affinity to a chariot ends with the wheels and horses. The rest of thé 
edifice is the fullest manifestation of a typical Orissan temple consisting of a deul of 
the Rekha Order and a jagamohana of the Pida type, with all the features fully 
evolved and executed on a titanic scale. Of unique conception are the female 
musicians, dancing ecstatically to musical measures, on the terraces of the jag6- 
mohana. Equally outstanding are the superbly executed horses and elephants which 
originally guarded the south and north stairs of the jagamohana and the chlorite 
Aruna-stambhba, the latter now gracing the main entrance of the Jagannatha temple 
of Puri. 


In front of the jagamoharna is a richly carved pillared structure, remarkable 
for the carnival of dance and musical performance depicted all over the structure. 


To the south-west of this temple and dedicated again to the Sun-god is a 
smaller and slightly earlier sanctuary consisting of a deul and jagamohang. The 
plastic treatment of this temple too is impressive, 


Further to the south-west is a small Vaishnava temple of bricks. Its tbree 
pirsvadevatas, Varaha, Trivikrama and Narasimha, are now in the local sculpture- 
shed. 


Besides these, there are other structures including a kitchen, the entire 
complex enclosed by a compound-wall!, the latter with two portals. 


Puri 

Puri, the great Vaishnava place of pilgrimage, is renowned for the sanctuary 
of Jagannatha, a temple of monumental magnitude. Built in the first half of the 
twelfth century by Anantavarman Chodagianga it consists of four structures, all in 
the same axial alignment, viz., deul, jagamohana, natamandira and bhogamandap, 
the last two being subsequent additions. The architectural effect of the desu! and 
the jagamohana is greatly undermined by modern restorations, while the carvings 
are covered by thick coats of plaster. The temple along with many others located 
in its courtyard is surrounded by two lines of enclosures. In front of the main 
portal has been planted the Aruna-stambha of Konarak. 


Of great artistic value is the group of large images of ma3trikas, VirabhadrA 
and Ganesa found inside a shrine on the Markandesvara tank. 


The Athbaranala bridge over the Mutianadi of Madhupur is an old specimen 
built on the principle of horizontal corbelling. 
Simhanath island near Rameswar 


The Sithhanatha Siva temple in an island (District Cuttack) of the Maha- 
nadi near the recorded mauza Rameswar bears a striking resemblance to the Paragu- 
ramesvara temple of Bhubaneswar not only in general contour but also in details of 
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carving and thus belongs to the early period of the architectural movement in 
Orissa. The carvings are charmingly elegant, be-speaking considerable skill of the 
sculptor. Particularly remarkable is a host of deities of the Saiva, Vaisbnava and 
Sakta cults, depicted on the exterior walls. These figures are characterized by a 


soft plasticity of modelling and perfect equipose reminiscent of tbe late Gupta 
tradition. 


At Rameswar itself is a small but an exceptionally fine specimen of 
Khakhbara Order, locally known as Durga temple, dating from the seventh-eight 
century. 


Ganeswarpur 


Ganeswarapur (District Cuttack) on the Birupa, now an insignificant village, 
was ouce a flourishing Brahmanical centre as is evident from two highly ornate stone 
temples, belonging to two different periods of building activity. The later one 
dedicated to Siva, is related to the Ananta-Vasudeva temple of Bhubaneswar. Of 
superior workmanship, however, is the panchfyatana temple, locally known as the 
Pafnicha-Pandava temple, dedicated to Vishnu. In general contour, effective disposi- 
tion of the different elements, graceful proportions and exquisite array of luxuriant 
embellishments it closely resembles the celebrated Muktesvara temple of Bhuban- 
eswar. Of unique interest is the occurrence of an image of Buddha which adorns the 
front wall of the central shrine, the latter containing a fine chlorite image of standing 
Vishnu. 

Ratnagiri 

Recent excavations on the top of Ratnagiri (District Cuttack) not far from 
the junction of Birupa and Brahmani, have unearthed one of the most important 
Buddhist establishments, reclaimed as the Ratnagiri-Mahavibara on the basis of a 
number of sealings bearing the legend Ratnagiri-mabAavihariyaryabhbikshus anghbasya. 
With its nucleus dating at least from the fifth century A-D., the establisbment witnessed 
a phenomenal growth in religion, art and architecture and played a significant role in 
disseminating Buddhist religion and culture by forming itself, like Nalandg, an 
important religious and philosophical academy to which flocked the entrants and 
scholars to take lessons from the intellectual stalwarts of Buddhism. The contri- 
bution of this centre, which strove to its last to kindle the dying lamp of the faith 
which was fast flickering out in India in about the thirteenth century, towards art 
and iconography is remarkable. 


Four seasons’ excavations have now laid bare the complete remains of an 
impressive stupa, rebuilt twice, two magnificent monasteries, also rebuilt more than 
once, six temples, more than thousand small stidpas, myriads of sculptures and 
architectural pieces, objects of daily use and hundreds of other evidences of what life 
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was like in these monasteries. Indeed these excavations have revealed that her: 
was an establishment that can be compared with Nalanda. 


Both the monasteries, notwithstanding their normal quadrangular monastit 
plans, had several singular features. Particularly the larger one, a double-storeyec 
structure, easily impresses the visitors as great monument by its sculptural wealtt 
and architectural grandeur. Indeed the rear wall of its front porch, with an admirable 
exuberance of sculptured figures and decorative patterns, presented a rare texture 
which was unparlleled in the structural monasteries of India. The exquisitely carved 
chlorite door-frame with Gaja-Lakshm1i on the lintel and bands of floral motifs anc 
creepers of exceptionally neat workmanship on the jambs was the most splendid o! 
its kind. 


The site also yielded a rich crop of antiquities. Particulary noteworthy 
among these are bronze and stone images of Buddha and hosts of divinities of the 
Buddhist pantheon lite Tara, Lokesvara, Padmapgni, Vajrapani. Manjusr1, Jambhala, 
Vasudhara, Arya-Sarasvatt, Yamari, Aparajita, Heruka, Sambara, Vajra-Tara, Harit] 
and Dhygzni-Buddbas. 


Udayagiri 


The potentiality of the site of Udayagiri on the Birupa, very near Ratangiri, 
is amply attested not only by a host of beautiful Buddhist images found on the 
surface but also by a number of impressive mounds, which, after excavation, will no 
doubt, yield stupas, monasteries and temples. One of the quadrangular mounds 
presents the appearance of a monastery. A partially exposed cell of the latter 
looks like the chapel of the monastery, as againstits back wall is found an image 
of Buddha. The richly carved door-frame, which bas been removed to tbe Patna 
Museum, possibly belonged to this very monastery. A partly exposed impressive 
stOpa of bricks has two images of Buddha fixed on its faces There are a few rock, 
cut Buddhist reliefs on the higher reaches of the hill, besides an impressive rock-cut 
stepped well at the foot of the hille Many of the sculptures from this centre are 
now displayed in the Indian Museum and Patna Museum. 


Lalitagiri 
The Buddhist ruins of Lalitagiri, near Udayagiri, are even more extensive. 
But except some images and a carved door-frame they are all buried beneath the 
accumulations of debris, The site has been considerably despoiled by the local 
people and many of the images have been removed by the former Zamindars. Some 
of the images have found their way to the Indian Museum, Bhubaneswar Museum 


and Museee Guimet (Paris). Still there are more than thirty large sculptures, 
including a colosssal image of Buddha, at the site, 
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Jajpur 

As the flourishing capital of the Bhaumas and SomavamsIs, Jajpur (District 
Cuttack), the ancient Yayatinagara on the Baitarani, was once adorned with many 
edifices which, however, succumbed to the fury of the Muslim conquerors. Nota 
single early temple exists intact now. Even the present temple of Virajdg, the 
presiding deity of this Ashetra, is a comparatively modern one. But from the 
myriads of images and architectural pieces (ranging in date from the seventh century 
to the fifteenth century), lying within the precincts of the modern temples, road- 
sides, fields and even in the houses of the local peoyle, one can easily visualize the 
past glory of this ancient capital with sacred structures of various creeds. A 
majority of these sculptures represent different forms of Sakti, which is but natural 
in a Sakta kshetra. Of great antiquarian interest are the boldly executed colossal 
chlorite images of IndranT, Varah1 and Chamunda besides a set of m3trik3-images in a 
modern shrine on the Dasdsvamedhaghat of the Baitaranic Images of other creeds, 
Vaishnava, Saiva, Saura, Ganapatya, Jaina and Buddhist are also not very rare. A 
colossal image of Padmapani, now lying in the compound of the S.D.O., is the 
largest Buddhist sculpture so far found in Orissa. 


Noteworthy among the monuments are the Chandesvara pillar and tbe 
Atharapnala bridge, the latter analogous to the one at Puri. 


Solampur 


The present village of Solampur (District Balasore) on the Baitarani oppo- 
site Jajpur, stands on the ruins of an extensive Buddhist establishment. The latter 
most probably represents the Salonapura-mabavibara mentioned in the Ratnagiri 
plates of Karna. As many as twenty-five Buddhist sculptures, some with inscrip- 
tions, were seen by the writer at the site, which, if subjected to the spade, will no 
doubt yield substantial remains of Buddhist edifices. 


Ajodhya 


Ajodhya (District Blasore) is exceptionally rich in Buddhist and Jaina sculp- 
ture (mostly of the ninth-tenth century) which have been laid bare during sporadic 
diggings by the villagers. The present babitation itself is located on the mounds 
containing the remains of the Buddhist and Jaina structures, A beautiful image of 
Marich1 is now in worship inside a modern lemple. 


Khiching 


Khiching (District Mayurbhanj), the ancient capital Khijjinga of the Bbanjas, 
is better known for its Brahmanical temples, though it once nourished a flourishing 
Buddhist establishment. A few Jain sculptures have also been picked up from 
the site. 
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The focus of the centre was pancbayatana temple of Siva, made of greenish 
stone, of which only the one (Chandrasekhara Mahadeva temple) at the south- 
western corner of the extinct main temple has survived to a considerable extent. At 
the very spot of the main temple has been erected by the former Mayurbhanj State 
a temple by assiduously and cleverly assembling the architectural fragments of old 
temples and using modern material wherever old pieces could not be found, a classic 
example of such attempts. The carved exterior of this reconstructed temple is one 
of the most splendid of its kind- Equally arresting is the rich collection of sculp- 
tures (including the colossal image of Siva, the original presiding deity of the central 
temple), found in the compound of the pannchayatna temple, Besides this complex 
there is another beautiful temple of grelnish stone, locally known as Kutaifundi, a 
richly carved specimen of the early phase of Kalinga architecture. 


The number of Buddhist structures in this capital was fairly considerable, 
but all of them are now reduced almost to the plinth. The extensive mound, locally 
known as Viratgarh yielded besides a few neolithic celts, a quadrangular brick 
structure resembling a monastery and some terracotta plaques with the Buddhist 
creed in the characters of about the tenth century A.D. Among the other structures, 
the Buddhist association of which is evident from Buddhist images found inside 
tbem, are noteworthy Chandiasal, Itamundia, Sankhurajargarbh and Kukudagbar. 
The Buddhist images include Buddha, Manjusr1, Lokesvara, Vajrasattva, Tarf, 
Vasudhara and Marichl. i 

Sitabinji 

Sitabinji (District Keonjhar) is celebrated for an early painting depicting a 
royal procession, an unique specimen in Orissa. Of great artistic excellence, this 
painting further bears on it the name of Mabgar3ja Disabhbanja, written in the charac- 
ters of about tbe fifth-sixth century AD. The high antiquity of tbe site, however, is 
established by a large number of microliths and some neolitbhs. In a much later 
date the place was converted into Saiva centre, vestiges of which in tbe form of a 
ohaturmukha-lings and short records of Saiva piligrims on the boulders are still 
extant on the sitee Near these records are a number of ruined brick structures, the 
character and affiliation of which are yet to be established by excavation. 


Ranipur-Jharial 


Ranipur-Jharial (District Bolangir) is justly famous for its rich heritage in 
the form of scores of temples. The majority of them are located on a low granite 
outcrop. Most of these temples are of Rekha Order, one of them (Somesvara 
temple) bearing an inscription in the characters of about the eleventh century. Two 
of these temples are of the Khakhara Order. The most important of the group, 
however, is a large hypaethral circular temple of the Chausat-Yogints. At the 
rv of its enclosure is a small pillared mandapa with a large image of dancing 
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Of the monuments located outside the outcrop, an ornate brick temple of 
considerable height and several rock-cut reliefs porticularly deserve notice. 


Baidyanath 


Baidyanath (District Bolangir) on the bank of the Tel has two beautiful 
temples of outstanding importance. Of them, the pillared mandapa of the Kosales- 
vara temple is of particular significance not only for the large sculptures that adorn 
the interior walls but also for its architectural peculiarities with lateral transepts 
which bear no affinity with the typical Jagamohonas of Orissa« The source of its 
inspiration is evidently central India., 


Gandharadi 


The twin temples of Nilamadhava (Vishnu) and Siddhesvara Siva at Gandha- 
radi (District Phulbani) are fine specimens of the mature phase of the early type ot 
Rekha Deauls. Their oblong jagamohanas, with the terraced roof sloping in two 
stages, are affiliated to the porch of the Parasuramesvara at Bhubaneswar. The 
surface-treatment of both the temples is remarkably rich. 


Baudh 


Of the monuments of Baudbh Town (District Phulbani), three temples within 
the compound of Ramesvara temple and the remains of partly excavated Buddhist 
monastery are of singular interest, All the temples with their rich texture and 
carved surface are arresting. Added to these, is their unique ground-plan in the 
shape of a star. The image of Buddba in the chapel of the quadrangular brick 
monastery is quite impressive, 


Kualo 


Of the Panchayatana class, the Kanakesvara temple at Kualo (District 
Dhentkanal) forms an attractive composition on account of the effective arrangement 
of the central and accessory sanctuaries. Jn the essential features of elevation and 
elegant ornamentation it bears a close affinity to the Sisiresvara temple of Bhubane- 
swar. The Central temple, the highest one among the temples of the early phase of 
the Kalinga architecture, is now almost a shell, But enough remains to demonstrate 
the rich character of the embellishments. 


Sarang 


The titanic rock-cut image (46 ft. 9 ins. long) of Anantasayin Vishnu on the 
bed of the Brsahmani near Sarang (District Dhenkanal) is not only magnificent in 
conception, but also the largest image of Orissa. 
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Rasol 


A slightly smaller version (42 ft. long) of Anantasayin Vishnu of Sarang mey 
be seen near a field at Rasol (District Dhenkanal). 


Bajrakot 


The Bhringesvara Mahadeva temple at Bajrakot (District Dhenkanal) is an 
excellent specimen of the early phase of the Rekha Order. Its sculptures and 
reliefs in their beauty of form and in the refinement of ornamentation, display a 
classic dignity. This temple as well as the Kanakesvara temple pertain to one 
conception, expressive of one period. 


Speciality of Orissa Sculpture 


The culture of India is a single unit, like a fully-blown lotus 
flower, and the various petals of the flower are the local variations of the 
common Indian culture which developed in the different areas of the 
country. The Art of India, for example, is one and unique, but there are 
local variations of this art, which make for all the beauty in variety of 
Indian Sculpture as a whole. There is no mistake about a master-piece 
of sculpture from Bhubanesyvara in Orissa, as much as one cannot mistake 


the character and provenance of a piece of sculpture from Tamil-Nad or 
Karnataka, Bengal or RajasthanN.....ewu. 
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Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. 
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The People of Orissa 


A. Aiyappan, N., Patnaik, and P. D. Prasad Rao 


To the tourist and casual visitor, Orissa means the pilgrim towns of Puri 
ahd Bhubaneswar with their temples and crowds of devotees. The more 
sophisticated visitors are impressed by the refined aesthetic grace of the 
architecture of the temples, and some-what overawed by the skill, confidence 
and extrovert abandon of the sculptors of Konarak in whose hands hard 
stone seems to have turned into clay. The scientific historian or sociologist 
looking at these superb creations of art is naturally tempted to ask what were the 
institutional sources from which these artists derived their inspiration. It would 
be naive to suggest that these masters were just geniuses or freaks unrelated to 
their contemporary society, just as it would be ridiculous to think that Kolidasa'’s 
dramas had nothing to do with the ethos of Indian culture in Gupta times. The 
anonymous geniuses of Orissa, particularly the artists who have left behind these 
proofs of the magnificence of their times, were children of the soil, and it is the 
descendants of the people who threw up and nurtured them whom the visitor 
sees peopling the towns and villages of Orissa. Though the historiaus have not 
yet produced social histories giving well-documented and chronologically ordered 
account of the development of the society of the ancient Kalinga, it is fairly clear 
that from the Mauryan to the Ganga ages, the kalingan people grew from strength 
to strength till about medieval times. 


It is somewhat difficnlt to conceive of an expansive extrovert tradition 
preceding the predominently quietist hymnsinging Vaishnavite facade of 
post-medieval Orissa. But Vaishnavism, as the historian R. D. Banerji has 
surmised, seems to have been a protective shell into which a battered people 
withdrew when the mighty indigenous kingdoms fell on the onslanght of enemies, 
Folk customs however give us an insight into the past of the people. Every year 
in the month of Kartik, the people still celebrate the festival of boats, sailing 
little boats in memory of the trans-ocean voyages of their ancesters to the Far 
East. From the beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier, the Kalinga Andhra 
and Tamil mariners, merchants, priests and missionaries had well-organized 
maritime contacts with Malaya, Burma and the islands of the East Indian 
Archipelago and established Indian colonies in these countries and gave the local 
people the elements of a higher Civilization including scripts for their languages, 
That the Kalingans played a most important part in these maritime enterprises is 
proved by the fact Indians came to be called Klings in the host countries, 
While both in the modern Andhra and Tamil areas, all memories of these 
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overseas contacts have been forgotten, it is only in Orissa that folk-lore and 
rituals still keep history alive. Though great art appears to have disappeared 
from India and artistic revival is still a distant dream, it is refreshing to find that 
in Orissa, the artistic temperament of the people finds expression in the vigorous 
folk art of the rural and tribal people as a faint echo from the past. 


The Indian tradition, by which we mean Hindu tradition, is stronger and 
more broad-based in Orissa than in most other regions of India, If we were to 
seek reasons for this persistence of traditional ways of life, we shall have to go 
deep into the distant past of the people. Orissa has the distinction of being the 
meeting place of three cultures, Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, and Munda corresponding 
to the three ethno-linguistic sections of the population, In most of the other 
neighbouring States, the general pattern is bi-cultural.e Now let us briefly review 
the beginnings of this mosaic of Orissa culture. 


Paleolithie Man in Orissa 


The only firm fact we know of the paleolithic age of Orissa is that Hosmo- 
sapiens inhabited this area during the phases in which chipped stone tools of the 
Madrasian facies were in extensive use. As in the type site in Madras and in 
other loser paleolithic sites at Khandivali near Bombay and sites in the Narmada 
valley, tools were made mostly of quartzite and typologically belonged to the 
handaxe complex. Tlie first notice of chipped stone tools found in Orissa was 
published by V. Ball in 1876; these four specimens have been described by Coggin 
Brown. The sites are (1) laterite conglomerate near Dhenkanal. (2) bed of a 
stream near village of Kaliakota (Angul), (3) near Harichandanpur, Talcher, (4) 
near Bursapalli, Sambalpur. (It is unfortunate that in the plate opposite page 29 
in R. D, Banerji's Aistory of Orissa, vol. 1 a neolithic celt, a blade and a non- 
descript flake have together been wrongly described as ‘palaeolothic implements 
fonnd in Orissa’). In 1939. Mr, Eugene C. Worman (]1) of Harvard University, 
with the help of Mr. P. Acharya, Archeologist of the Mayurbhanj State, discovered 
a number of stone age sites in Baripada, Kuchai and Kuliana, The Kuliana site 
has become well-known, thanks to the extensive and sustained investigations 
carried out over a number of years by the memhers of the staff of the Department 
of Anthropology, Calcutta University. Further geocronological studies of the 
Burhapalang valley are required to establish the date of the Kutiana industry, 


Further explorations to locate stone age sites were made recently 
by Dr. G. D. Mohapatra of the Deccan College, Poona, who discovered a 
dozen sites in the Brahmani river valley. He also found stone tools of later t 
(series I1) in the Mayurbhanj and Sundergarh districts. a 
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Students of the Deparment of Anthropology of the Utkal Universit} 


discovered stone age tools at Bhubaneswar, Puri District, and in the Koraput 
district. 


As cone of us (A.A.) has stated elsewhere, for climatic and other reasons, 
the possibility of the discovery of the fossil relics of paleolithic men is greater in 
Orissa than in any other part of India except perhaps Gujerat. Zeuner, the well- 
known authority on Geochronology, is of the opinion that the minimum age oft 
the lithic industries in Gujerat is about a quarter of a million years. It should be 
older in Orissa. 


New Stone Age of Orissa 


In contrast to the paucity of paleoliths, numerous neolithic sites finds 
have been reported particularly from northern Orissa. In the Museum at 
Baripada can be found a large collection of neolithic celts. In the course of a 
study tour in the Mayurblianj district, the students of the Utkal University’s 
Department of Anthropology were able to collect, mostly from the villagers, 
several dozens of stone celts. The largest celt so far known from Orissa is in their 
collection. The celts of Orissa. generally, are better made than the celts of the 
prolific sites in Bellary in South India, and also contain some types not known itt! 
the south, such as flat-sided celts and the shouldered celts. The latter, though 
later in date, relates the neolithic culture of Orissa to that of the countries of 
S.E. Asia. The thin, bar-celts and the tranchets made in imitation of metal axes, 
suggest that in some areas, stone celss continued to be made during the metal 
ages. 


Copper Tools 


In the Mayurbhanj Museum, there are a few semi-circular, Copper axes 
heads (?) the largest of them about ro inches in length, 9.5 inches in breadth and 
weighing about four seers. From the absence of any attempt to make the edges 
sharp, and on account of their weight, it is doubtful if these were tools at all, 
Apart from these, no evidence has been obtained in Orissa of the beginnings of 
the age of metals. 


Pre-Aryan Population 


If writing is the diacritical mark of civilization, we should say on the basis 
of Jayaswal’s dating of the grafit? on the rock-sbeltter at Virkramkhol (Jharsuguda 
P.S., Sambalpur District) that civilisation began here by about 1500 B.C. Since his 
identification of the script as Harappan has not found acceptance, this question has 
still got to remain open to further discussion, During the earliest phases of Indian 
history, that is, the vedic age, the age of the Brahmanas, the Saoras of eastern 
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{ndia including those of Orissa were so well-known to the Aryan writers as tO 
make the word Sabara a generic name for a whole class of non-AryansS. From 
what we know of the present distribution of the Saoras and of their past, it can be 
inferred that they were the most important of the Pre-Aryan population of 
Orissa. Dynastic names such as Sailodbhava and royal personal names such as 
Pulindasena have tell-tale tribal connotations. Oriya speaking communities of 
Saoras who disclaim any relationship with the Hill Saoras are found almost all 
over Orissa. Many villages in areas where Saoras are now scarce have Saora 
names. Numbering now about four lakhs, the Saoras, a very hard working people, 
are numerically the third largest tribal group of the Orissa State. 


Other important Mundari tribes of the State are the Santals, Hos, 
Mundas, Birhors, Bhumijs, Kbarias and Juangs, constituting the northern group 
and the Gadabas and the Gondos forming the southern-most extension of the 
Mundari speakers. Ethno-historically they appear on the scene of Orissa as an 
intrusion from the north and north-east into the autochthonus Dravidian tribes 
who were pressed out into the hills from the plains. Contrary to the widely 
propagated views of Pater Schmidt, linguists now have come to the conclusion 
that the Mundari languages have no relationship with the Mon-Khmer languages 
of South-East Asia and that they developed in their present habitat. The Munda 
speakers probably did not form a closed society but mixed with the autochthones 
and the hybrids mixed again with the ethnic groups forming the original core of 
Indo-Aryan. Very little raciological woik has been done in Orissa, but photo- 
Australoid (Veddid) and Palae-Mongoloid traits, the Jatter contributed by the 
speakers of Mundari tongues, are identifiable with higher frequency among the 
tribal and widely dispersed among the non-tribal ethnic groups of the State, 


The Konds (referred to as Kandhas in Oriya), Gonds, Bhumias, Kisans, 
Oraons and Koya are the more important among the Dravidian tribes found in 
Orissa. Of these, the Konds, numbering about seven lakhs and distributed in all 
the Western hill districts, are numerically the largest tribe. They are well-known 
in anthropological literature on account of the human (meriah) sacrifices they 
indulged in, to stop which the British had to organize several punitive expeditions, 


A good proportion of the Konds have given up their Kui language and 
speak only Oriya, and many have become bi-lingual. There is little doubt that 
they were a spirited people capable of organizing themselves for armed resistance 
against enemies and oppressors. There is also considerable evidence to show that 
some of the former rulers of the Hill States were recruited from a tribal elite. The 
process of transformation of rich tribals into Kshatriyahood is not ହେ ଠି a 
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thing of the past. We do not naturally have documents recording such cases of 
social climbing as the Chieftains so upgarded very often claimed Rajput origin and 
obliging Pandits invented genealogies to support such claims. The installation 
ceremonies of the chiefs of Bonai, Kalahandi, Keonjhar, etc, included rites which 
had to be performed by the Kond and Bhuiya tribes, and in the case of the Kala- 
handi chief, a marriage with a tribal woman. In Keonjhar, a Kond priest per- 
forms, as a relic of the past, *‘ certain religious rites to a rough-hewn stone inside 
the chief's house, though the ruling family has long since been converted to Vai- 
shnavism.”’” As a result of Hinduisation, other sections of the tribes, besides tbe 
ruling clans, also have been splitting up into caste-like groups, giving up social 
relationships with the conservative and more isolated sections. The Gonds have 
become thoroughly Hinduised and retain very few of the traits of tribal culture ; 
they are now putting forth claims to be treated as Kshatriyas! The natural 
social gravity seems to be towards integration with the larger Hindu society, but 
this is not, however, the case with some of the northern Munda tribes who are 
under the influence of politically sophisticated and separatist leadership. 


The essentially tribal pattern of life can still be seen in the hill sections of 
the Konds, Juangs, and the Bhuiyas though even there it is rapidly changing. 
The Juangs are one of the most interesting tribes of Orissa. The women of the 
Juang tribe were wearing only leaf approns till 1869 when Capt. Johnstone, 
Political Agent of Keonjhar, introduced the wearing of clothes among them. 
Even now, some of the older Juangs attribute their present misfortunes to the 
change from the traditional leaf-dress to woven fabrics. In the remote hills, the 
Juang villagers own land communally, assign plots to various families for hum 
cultivation and retain adequate sense of social solidarity to make a success of such 
communal ownership system. The Government are,now making efforts to stop 
tbeir shifting cultivation, but if, in the process, tbeir sense of corporateness i$ 
destroyed, it will be a great pity indeed. 


Sanskritisation of the Tribes. 


The dominant Oriya-speakers have been powerfully influencing the tribal 
cultures in all contact areas. In some places we have been able to locate the 
agents of change, for example, in the Baud area, the Warrior caste spear-headed 
the process of change, For the slow absorption of Hindu traits by lower castes 
and tribes, anthropologists now-a-days use the term sanskritisation. Sectiens of 
the Bhuiyas, such as Saontias of Bonai, the Desi or Malua Konds, and the Gonds 
of Kalahandi, Sambalpur, and Sundergarh have given up most of their own cul- 
tural traditions and have become indistinguishable from the local Oriya castes. 
The Konds of areas of less intense contact such as those of Bisipara in Phulbani 
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district, who are partially Sanskritised and speak the tribal language, Kui, at home, 
employ Hindu Gurus, witb the obvious object of getting help in the process of 
sanskritsation, Even the older Konds in this region, who have not given up beef 
and buffalo meat, feel that Hindu ways are superior and frestige/u/. Even such 
a backward tribe as the Juangs are now consulting the Brahmins of the muAti- 
mandap of Puri on ritual and caste matters. This is a stage in their gradual entry 
into the Hindu social system. Integration into the Hindu social system has been 
completed in the case of such small groups as the Daitas, a small community in 
Puri, who have minor ritual duties assigned to them during the Snan-jatra and 
ratha-jatra festivals. According to tradition, the Daitas are descendants of the 
Savara (Saora) tribesman, who inspired the foundation of the Jagannath temple, 


Detailed studies of the opposite type of cultural interaction, that ig, the 
flow of culture from the tribes to the Hindu groups have not been made, but exa- 
mples of it are likely to be numerous. The many village godlings worshipped by 
the villagers are likely to be tribal in origin. The priests of these godlings are 
invariably men of the lower castes. Even the Brahmins make offerings to them, 
sometimes of fowls which are ordinarily repugnant to the higher castes. Long, 
long before, we began to hear of co-operative or joint farming, the villagers of 
some of the coastal districts of Orissa have been engaged in a kind of joint farming 
known as Kandbhachasa. While the land under Kandha-chasa is individually 
owned, there are no ridges to mark the individual plots ; the partners contribute 
seeds, bullocks and labour, and the produce is equitably shared, Shri Satyananda 
Panda of the Department of Anthropology, Utkal University, is now studying 
the details of the organisation of this interesting kind of joint farming, but the 
point that interests us in the present context is that as the name itself suggests, 
the villagers have taken over the mode of cultivation from the Kond (Kandha) 
tribesmen. The kind of give and take, briefly referred to here, must have gone 
on for centuries. 


Caste in Orissa. 


Though the general pattern of caste in Orissa is the same as elsewhere 
in eastern India, there are local variations, the closest resemblance being to 
Bengal. The Karans (the writer caste) closely correspond to the Kayasthas of 
Bengal. The caste name Karana goes back to Manu, who describes them as 
Kshatriya Vratyas. The first Karans are said to have been brought from 
Northern India by Yayati Kesari, King of Orissa, in about the sth century A.D 
“to supply the want of writers and clerks in certain parts of Orissa” (Thurston), 
In the caste hierarchy of Orissa, they stand next to the Brahmins clsiming 
Kshatriyahood, as the warriors of the pen, not the sword. The Khana 
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(Swordsmen) mostly recruited from the farming castes constituted the militia and 
claim Kshatriya rank. Castes such as the Bauri, Dom, Hari, Sundhi, Teli, and 
athers are closely analogous to those of Bengal, The Brahmins of Orissa 
constituting the Utkala branch of the Pancha Goudas show considerable regional 
variation in their organization. The following are some of the main division of 
the Utkala Brahmins : 


1. Santo (Samanta) traditionally expected to be engaged in Vedic 
studies, but now doing priestly work, 


Danua (gift-taking) 

Padhiya (one who learns the Vedas) 
Deulia (those who serve in the temple) 
Sarua (dealers in saru, tubers of colocasia) 
Holua (those who use the plough) 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. Jhadua (Jungle) 

The Halua and others of relatively low status are believed to have been 
the earlier Brahmin communities of Orissa. The high status groups referred to 
as Sasan Brahmins are later immigrants, who were given munificent gifts of land 
by the rulers who brought them. The highest rituals are performed by them 
while the temple Brahmins (panda Sevaks) perform the pujas, etc. The Sasan 
Brahmins do not eat food cooked by the Panda Brahimins, The agriculturist 
Brahmins who work with the plough and the forest Brahmins are among the 
most backward among the Brahmins. Sasan Brahmin villages are, typically, 
picturesquely aligned with double rows of houses with long, straight streets. In 
front of each row of houses, a row of coconut trees is grown. The avenues of 
coconut trees give gobd shade to the streets. A Shiva temple and one or two 
tanks are invariably found in the Sasan villages. The service castes such as the 
barber and washerman do not live right in the sasan village but a little away 
from it. 


Caste solidarity and caste-bound norms of behaviour are still strong in 
Orissa, perhaps stronger than elsewhere, particularly because feuadalism had a 
longer lease of life in a great part of the state. The villages are still fairly well- 
knit; the service castes and their patrons (saantas) are still bound by several ties 
of mutuality. The horizontal extension of caste through well-organized caste 
assemblies is another interesting feature in the social scene, Several castes such 
as Oilman, Fisherman, Barber and Sudra have caste councils which sit regularly 
once or twice a year to discuss matters relating to their castes. The Telis have 
ward councils with a headman (Gramina) and regional councils (Rajya Sava) with 
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a Rajya Behera as its leader, Theie are six such Rajya Savas of Oilmen in the 
Puri district. 


The extremes of caste constraints are exemplified by the weaver castes 
of Orissa, The textiles of Orissa have been famous over the centuries, The 
Chola kings of Southern India settled weavers from Kalinga in the imperial 
capital at Tanjore; the best fabrics known to the Tanjore court were named after 
Kalinga. What interests us from the sociological view point is the very large 
number of weaver castes of Orissa, each with its own special techniques and 
monopolies, One oaste would not think of copying the designs or techniques of 
another for fear of infringing caste taboos and losing caste, IJtis indeed remark- 
able that modern economy and competition have not yet reduced the restrictions 
of caste on the choice of techniques or influenced the beliefs concerning 
industrial processes. 


Bond Friendship 


The most remarkable feature of the socio-religious life of the Hindu 
community of Orissa is the role of the Jagannath temple. It binds the whole 
people and its influence goes far beyond the boundaries of Orissa. Since Puri 
as an all-India religious centre is so well known, we need not devote space here 
to describe its religious role. Not so well known, however, is the practice of 
utilizing the Mahaprasad (food offered to Lord Jagannath) to establish bond 
friendship. Two persons intending to enter into strong, unbreakable bond 
friendship get Mahaprasad from Puri and put a morsel of it into each other's 
mouth. From now onwards, they address each other as Mahaprasad and become 
mutual confidants. The institution of bond friendship of various other types 
is widely prevalent in Orissa and is an important deyice to establish intimate 
personal ties beyond caste, factions and the narrow bounds of the village. Apart 
from the Mahaprasada type just described, there are other types known as saki, 
Sangatia, and maii/ra. Two persons engaged in the same or similar business or 
occupation enter into the sahi form of bond friendship; if they have some 
physical resemblance to each other, they become sangata , if they have the same 
given names, they become maitra. To establish these relationships, there is 
usually ceremonial exchange of clothes. To this class of institutions belong the 


common practice of establishing ritual kinship i.e “ritual brother,” “ritual son” 
(dhbaram bhai, dharam pua), etc. 


Castes and surnames 


| In the tabular statement below, the chief castes of Orissa have been 
listed and also the common surnames used by them. 
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Caste 
Brahman 


(a) Purohit— 

(b) Mastani or 
Halua-Deulia 

Khetriya 

Karan, Mahanty (Writer) 


Khandayat ; Sudra 
(Mahanayak ; Raju) 
Suda ; Chasa (Oda, 
Thoria) 

Gudia (Confectioner) 
Gouer (Milkman) 


Badhei (Carpenter), 
Kamara (Balck-smith) 


Kansari (Bell-metal 
Worker) 


Mali (Vegatable grower) 
Bhandari (Barber) 
Jogi (Beggar) 
Radhi (Fisherman) 
Teli (Oil man) 
Sundhi (Distiller) 
Tanti (Weaver) 
Keuta (Fisherman) 
Kumbhara 

Dhoba 

Bauri 

Pana 

Kandara 

Hadi 

Dam 

Ghasi 
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Surnames 


Dash, Mahapatra, Mishra, Nanda, Pani, Pati, 


Rath, Satpathy,. 
Samanta, Sarangi, Tripathy. 


Adhikari, Dikhita, Kar, Naik, Panda, Sabuta, 


Sukla, Senapati, Swain, 


Singha, 


Das, Goswami, Mohanty, Mohapatra. 


Pattanayak, Roy-Mohapatra, 


Basantray, Kanhara, Naik. 
Senapati, Singha, Swain. 


Sahu. 
Behera, Dasa, Mahakuda. 
Maharana, Ojha. 


Sahu. 


Badu, Mahapatra, Rana. 
Barika, Beja, Das. 

Nath. 

BeLera, Dabi, Ranla, Sahu. 
Sahu, 

Sahu. 

Meher, Raul, Sahu, 

Das, Majhi, Tarasi, Dabi, Behera. 
Muduli. 

Dhal, Sethi. 

Bhoi, Dasa. 

Samalu, Das, Jena. 
Mallika. 

Hadi 

Kabata 

Dip. 
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Anthropometric Studies 


Sir Herbert Risley classified the bulk of the population of Bengal and 
Orissa in one group, Mongolo-Dravidian. Risley took anthropometric measure- 
ments of small samples otf caste groups such as Karan, Teli, Chasa, Sasan Brahmin, 
Mastan Brabmin and Panda Brahmin, Khandait, Pan and others of the Cuttack 
and Puri Districts. According to him, the people of Orissa are generally medium 
statured (163.8 cm) with mesocephalic (76.2 C.L.) i.e. moderately broad heads, 
and mesorrhine type (76.6 N.l.) of noses, neither too broad or narrow. A few 
of his measurements are summarised in the table below : 


Name of castes Proportions of Proportions of Stature 
the head (Aven Nose (Ave (Average) 
Cephalie Indes) Nasal Indes) 
Sasan Brahmin 77-1 76.8 163.55 cm 
Panda Brahmin 77.8 77-4 164. 2 cm 
Mastan Brahmin 77.6 79-3 164. 2 cm 
Karan 76.2 873 163. 8 cm 
Khandait 77-3 78.7 164. 5 cm 
Chasa 77-1 79-3 161. 5 cm 
Teli 75.6 77-4 161. 9 Cm 
Keut 77-3 82.3 161. 1 cm 
Guria 78.4 79-3 160. 6 cm 
Bauri 77-3 85.1 158. 5 cm 
Pan 77.6 82.1 160, 1 Cm 
Kandra 78.4 79.6 162. 5 cm 


After Risley, very little work has been done on the physical anthropology 
of the many tribes and castes of Orissa. Dr. S. S. Sarkar and others have taken 
anthropometric measurements and finger and palmar prints of the Juangs of 
Keonjbar District and compared the data with those of the Mundas, Graons, and 
Santals. Accrding to Ajit Kishore Ray, the average slature of the Juangs is 157.5 
cm. Most of the Juangs (56%) are short in stature with dolicocephalic heads and 
platyrrhine type of noses. For the Juangs of Dhenkanal District, the following 
are the data obtained by Mr. P, D. Prasada Rao, who took anthropometric 
measurements and finger and palmar prints of the people : mean stature 158.4 Cm 
66.6% being in the “short” group; the head from dolico-mesocephalic (mean 
Cl. 74-3) and the nasal index is 91.6, 70% having platyrrhine type of noses 
According to the findings of Dr. Sarkar, both the Juangs and the Saoras show 
the same distribution of finger print patterns. In both the tribes, loops 
ର whorls, and in Khonds both loops and whorls are in the same 
proportion. An approximate whorl-loop ratio of 60 : 40 i i 
of the Veddids or Australoids. The Mandar peaking Fo 
hand, are characterised by a higher frequency of loops than whorls, a ratio reverse 
to that mentioned above. The Juangs and the Saoras also ପଥ the Munda 


Joop-whorl ratio. 
CS 6) 
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Mineral Wealth of Orissa 


Dr. B. D. Prusti, M.Sc. (B.H.U)., Ph.D. (McGill)., 
Director of Mines, Orissa. 


MINERALS play an important role in the industrial advancement of any 
country. Many basic industries depend directly or indirectly on mineral resour- 
ces. Development of mineral resources has, therefore, received a great impetus 
in the different parts of our country commensurate with the large scale industaia- 
lisation envisaged during the successive plan periods. The State of Orissa is 
fortunate to have abundant resources of important minerials required for indus- 
trial growth as will appear from the detailed account which follows. 


Orissa can justifiably be proud of her ancient skill in the use of minerals 
for metallurgical purposes, which is proved by the existence of numerous rust- 
proof iron beams and joists, etc., which were used in the various structures built 
hundreds of years ago. At the Sun Temple of Konark, which was built in the 
earlier part of the 13th century A.D., there are numerous beams and smaller pieces 
which were originally used in the temple, the largest beams being approximately 
35’ × 8° x8” and 25.5’ x 117°X 11”, The latter now weighs about 9000 lbs. They 
were apparently made by welding short blooms together. At the Garden Temple 
(Gundichabari) of Puri, which was built about 1200 A.D., some 239 pieces of iron 
ranging up to 17’ in length are also known to exist. Similar beams and smaller 
bars and pieces are also said to have been used in the famous Jagannath Temple 
of Puri, These show that even as early as the 13th century A.D., people in Orissa 
knew the technique of ferrous metallurgy and were able to manufacture iron 
materials from ores otf iron available locally. History also tells us that iron indus» 
try was thriving around Balasore, Talcher, Angul and Sambalpur towards the 
latter part -of the 18th century, which used laterite or magnetite ores with chars 
coal made from sal wood ; no flux was used. According to V. Ball (1881), Balas 
sore was probably the first place in India where modern Indian method of mant= 
facturing iron was practised. The iron ores and smelting furnaces of Satnbalput 
received much attention in the early days when, it is stated, the annual out-tuttt 
of iron amounted to about 1000 mds. Besides these, existence of innumerable 
ancient workings, iron slag, etc., in the different parts of the State also tell their 
own story. But Ferrous metallurgy was not the only thing, the ancient people 
of the State knew. They had definitely realised the worth of other minerals as 
well, It has been widely reported that placer gold was being recovered by 
washing along the Kolab river in Koraput and the Brahmani river in Bonai even 
in the remote past. Diamond is known to have been worked in the Hirakud 
area near Sambalpur since 1766. 
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History of Mineral Exploration 


The State of Orissa was little known geologically till recent times. Apart 
from occasional traverses made by Geologists during the last 80 years and a little 
detailed mapping in selected areas, no systematic work had been done till 1936, 
when Orissa came to have its existence as a separate province. Some of the 
important mineral deposits were, however, discovered during this period as a 
result of the pioneering explorations of the Geological Survey of India and private 
Geologists, which deserve mention here. The first mineral to be discovered in 
Orissa was coal in the Talcher basin in the year 1827. Further investigation 
during 1855 by Blanford and Theobald and similar discovery in Rampur basin in 
1871 by V. Ball (who also discovered limestone deposits of Sundergarh District in 
1877), marked a befitting prelude to the glorious future of Orissa’s minerals. Coal 
mining was started on modern lines in the Rampur area of Sambalpur district in 
1909 and in Talcher during 1923. The famous iron ore deposits of Mayurbhanj 
were first brought to light by the late Mr. P. N. Bose in 1904, which led to the 
location of the Tata Iron and Steel Works at its present site at Jamshedpur, a few 
miles from the Orissa border. The next big event was the discovery of the 
famous iron ore range in the Bonai-Keonjhar area and manganese deposits of the 
Koira valley between 1922 and r925. Manganese mining was started by M/S 
Bird & Co. in Orissa for the first time in 1926. 


The Geological Survey of India commenced a programme of systematic 
survey of the new State from 1939 and a preliminary survey was made of all 
reported mineral occurrences, The arduoss and wantiring efforts of the officers 
of the Geological Survey of India and of private Geologists brought to light 
several important discoveries in the territory covered by the province of Orissa 
and the adjoining former feudatory Siates. Among these may be included the 
lime-stone deposits in the Koraput district, iron ore deposits in Sukinda area of 
Cuttack district and Nuasahi chromite in the then Keonjhar State. A number 
of promising mineral occurrences were also discovered in the ex-State areas of 
Bolangir, Keonjhar, Kalahandi and Gangpur such as Bauxite, Graphite, Manga- 
nese, Lime-stone, etc. 


The important mineral deposits had so far been discovered mostly in the 
then feudatory States and very few in the coastal districts of Orissa. The merger 
of the feudatory States with the Orissa Province during 1948-49 was an important 
land-mark in the history of development of the mineral resources since this 
brought within the purview of the State Government various rich mineral-bearing 
areas of the ex-feudatory states where mining activities had already started on 
modern line. It was, however, realised that very little had been done till then 
in the field of systematic geological mapping and mineral exploration and that a : 
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considerable part of the virgin territory of the State remained unexplored 
although full of potentialities. Moreover, our knowledge regarding the total 
reserves of the various minerals occurring in the State was rather incomplete and 
the available information was only preliminary in nature. The merger of the 
feudatory States called for greater attention of the State Government towards the 
need for further appraisal of the mineral deposits for their better utilisation. 
Hence in order to supplement the work of the Geological Survey of India for 
rapid assessment of the mineral resources of the State and to speed up mineral 
exploration and to ensure systematic mining, the State Government organised in 
the year 1955 a full fledged Directorate of Mines. Since then, the Prospecting 
Division of the Directorate have discovered various mineral deposits and have 
carried out detailed surveys for assessing the potentialities of the known and report- 
ed mineral occurrences thereby help to plan for their better utilisation in the 
industrialisation of the country. The field administration consisting of Circle 
Offices in different districts have been responsible for stream-lining the procedure 
of grant of mineral concessions and increasing the mining activities with proper 
emphasis on conservation of mineral resources and their systematic exploitation. 
Thus by the middle of the 2nd Five Year Plan, Orissa had occupied a very enviable 
position in the mineral map of lndia and began to attract the attentian of 
industrialists throughout the country for exploitation of the untapped mineral 
wealth for export-as well as for their utilisation in indigenous industries. To-day 
Orissa ranks first among the States of India in production and export of iron ore 
aud chromite. In case of manganese, it is second only to Madhya Pradesh in 
production. The State produces to-day annually more than 3.72 million tons .of 
iron ore, 0.35 million tons of manganese ore, 0.09 million tons of Chromite, 0.85 
million tons of coal and more than 2.2 million tons of limestone and dolomitc, 
which have made important contributions to the mineral economy of the 
country. 


Mineral Resources 


Iron Ore : Extensive deposits of iron ore containing over 60% iron 
occur in Orissa, distributed in the districts of Sundergarh (Bonai), Keonjhar and 
Mayurbhanj. Thc reserves have been estimated at 5,900 million tons. In 
addition, further probable reserves have been estimated at 4,000 million tons. 

. The famous iron ore range of Bonai in the Sundergarh district alone contains 
.more than 1000 million tons. A recent survey by the Directorate of Mines 
indicates a reserve of more than 100 million tons of hematite iron ore with more 
than 60% Fe in the Tomka-Daiteri area in the districts of Keonjhar and Cuttack, 
Only a small portion of this area is being worked now. Hematite ore has also 
been reported in the Sambalpur and Koraput districts-a total estimated reserve of 
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60 million tons. These hematite deposits are associated with the banded ferru- 
ginous formations (B.H.Q. and B.H.J) of the pre-Cambrian age, similar to those of 
the Lake Superior region of the U.S.A,, Brazil, Venezuela, etc. The ores are 
derived from the enrichment of the banded ferruginous rocks by the removal 
of silica The production of iron ore during 1960 stood at 3.72 million tons as 


against all-India total of 10.5 million tons. 


Manganese Ore : Orissa’s reserves of manganese ore are estimated at 20 
million tons. The main deposits of Manganese ore are to be found in Keonjhar, 
Sundergarh (Koira) and Bolangir districts. These deposits are lateritoid deposits, 
some of which are known to marge downwards into more or less dispersed 
replacement deposits, of considerable depth. Deposits inter-bedded with 
Archean rocks also occur in Sundergarh district \Gangpur area). A recent survey 
indicates several deposits in the Koraput and Kalahandi districts, some of which 
are associated with the Kodurites. In 1960, Orissa accounted for about 33% of 
India’s total production of manganese ore estimated at 1.2 million tons. 
Approximately, a million tons of the indian out put is exported every year, 
bringing in about Rs. 10 crores in foreign exchange, of which Orissa accounts for a 
significant share, 


Manganese mining in Orissa was started in 1926 in Keonjhar district. 
The ore produced is usually medium to high grades. Manganese dioxide ore 
(Chemical grade) is also produced in the mines near Barbil. However, high grade 
deposits with a manganese content of 45% or more are rather limited. With a 
view to conserve the rather limited reserves of high grade ore, Government is now 
considering establishment of beneficiation plants for upgrading the low grade ores. 
Various methods of beneficiation are under study at the National Metallurgical 
Laboratory at Jamshedpur to suit the particular types of ores. 


All the manganese ore produced in the State were previoualy exported. 
The present policy, however, is to encourage export of ferromanganese rather 
than manganese ore in the crude form, A ferromanganese plant at Joda set up 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company with a capacity of 30,000 tons went into 
production in 1958. Another plant at Rayagada with a capacity of 12,000 tons 
has also been started. These plants will help to meet the demand of the 
country’s growing steel industry. It is hoped that with the commissioning of all 
the ferromanganese plants licensed so far in the country, about 100,000 tons of 
ferro manganese would be available for export. 


| Chromite : In recent years, Orissa has occupied a unique position in 
India as the leading producer of chromite to the tune of 93,000 tons per year 
(1960), out of all-India production of 99,000 tons. Exploration work taken up by 
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the Geological Survey of India and the Directorate of Mines from time to time. 
have brought to light many a promising deposit of chromite of economic value in 
the districts of Keonjhar, Cuttack and Dhenkanal. Sukinda area in Cuttack 
district is the main producer of high grade chromite. The total reserves in all 
these areas are estimated at r.2 million tons. Considering the strategic value of 
this mineral for making important ferro-alloys and refractories, the Directorate of 
Mines has been concentrating on locating new deposits of this mineral. A ferro- 
chrome plant is being established near Jajpur Road. 


Coal : The annual production of coal is about 840,000 tons from the 
collieries in Sambalpur and Dhenkanal districts. The reserves of Rampur 
(Sambalpur) and Talcher (Dhenkanal) fields have been estimated at 149 million 
tons and 1530 million tons respectively, upto a depth of 600 ft, These 
are high-moisture, non-coking coals suitable for power generation and loco- 
motives. Drilling operations completed recently in the Balanda area of 
the Talcher Coal Field has indicated additional reserves of coal at a shallow 
depth, The National Coal Development Corporation propose to produce 
about 2 million tons of coal per annum from this new mine by the end 
of the 3rd Five Year Plan by open cast mining, The State Government propose 
to establish a thermal station at Talcher during the 3rd plan to augment the 
supply of electricity, which is much in demand. 


Limestone and Dolomitet The Sundergarh district contains one of the 
most extensive deposits of Limestone and Dolomite in India. These deposits 
supply almost the entire quantity of flux to all the steel plants of India in the 
eastern region. The reserves are estimated at 252 million tons of dolomite and 
60 million tons of limestone. The annual production of limestone and dolomite 
is of the order of 2.2 million tons, which are supplied to the various steel plants 
and to tbe cement plant al Rajgangpur. 


In the Koraput district, huge deposits of cement and flux grade limestone 
to the tune of about roo million tons have recently been reported by the 
Prospecting Division of the Directorate of Mines. Detailed prospecting and 
drilling by the Directorate of Mines has also proved the existence of nearly 70 
million tons of good quality limestone in the Dungri area of Sambalpur district. 
The expansion of steel production has focussed attention on the need to locate 
fresh reserves of flux grade limestone and dolomite. 


Chinaclay and Fireclay : Occurrences of chinaclay and Fireclay, etc. 
have been reported from most of the districts ia Orissa. 
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Extensive deposits of fireclay are being mined in Belpahar area of the 
Sambalpur district, which feed the Refractory Plant of Belpahar Refractories Ltd. 
at Belpahar, Many chinaclay deposits are being mined near Jashipur in the 
Mayurbhanj district. The chinaclay from these mines is despatched to the textile 
and pottery factories in Bengal and Bihar. Some deposits of chinaclay and 
fireclay also occur in the districts of Cuttack and Puri, which partly feed 
the requirements of the ceramic factory at Barang, Chinaclay deposits are 
also known to exist in Keonjhar and Koraput, districts. 


Graphite: Orissa produces annually about 1200 tcns of graphite mainly 
from the mines in Koraput, Kalahandi, Bolangir and Sambalpur districts. The 
graphite occurs in irregular veins and lenses in the crystalline schists and gneisses. 
A graphite crucible plant is being established at Titilagarh by the Patna State 
Graphite Co, 


Paurite; Extensive deposits of bauxite occur in the districts ot 
Kalahandi, Bolangir and Sambalpur. The reserves of bauxite were previously 
estimated at 8 lakh tons. Recent survey by the Directorate has shown that the 
reserves may be much more and detailed prospecting is in progress. Although 
not being mined at present, these deposits are considered to be of potential value 
for possible utilisation when cheap power from the Balimela project will be 
available. 


Vanadium: Vanadium is an important alloy metal chiefly used for 
making vanadium steel. The vanadium bearing titaniferrous magnetites found 
chiefly in the Bisoi, Kumardhobi, Bahalda and Basantpur areas of Mayurbhanj 
district contain V  o5 varying from 0.5% to 4% and Tio, between 4% and 20%. 
The reserves of the magnetite deposits are estimated at 20 million tens and hence 
this can be considered to be an important source of vanadium. Establishment of 
a plant for manufacture of ferro-vanadium is under the consideration of the 
Government. Similar magnetite deposits have also been reported in Keonjhar 
and Balasore districts. 


lImenite and Monazite: Beach Sands along the east coast of Orissa 
have been known to contain ilmenite and monazite at several places in the 
districts of Ganjam and Cuttack. Concentrated deposits of black sand are locally 
available nt a few places containing monazite between 8 and 12% The 
ilmenite content of the sands of Ganjam coast is encouraging. In addition to this 
ilmenite is also reported to occur in Sambalpur district, 


Gelena: Galena is chiefly found in the Suintala area of Bolangir ; and 
Pithabata area of Mayurbhanj district. These occurrences have assumed 
l 
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Considerable importance at present in view of the overall scarcity of such 
basemetals in our country. They are now under detailed investigation by tbe 
Gzological Survey of India and the Directorate of Mines. 


Other Minerals: Oilier important mineral deposits occurring in many 
parts of Orissa are Gold, Kyanite, Soapstone, Asbestos, Quartzite and Mica. 
Gold has been known to be recovered by panning from the river sands 
of many rivers in the State. Placer gold has been reported from an 
old riverterrace in the Champua sub-division of Keonjhar district. However, 
the tenor is very low for commercial exploitation. Asbestos and Kyanite 
are being mined on a small scale in the districts of Mayurbhanj and 
Dhenkanal, 


Indus:rial Development: Unlike some of the other States in India, 
Orissa has riot had a lead in the establishment of metallurgical and metal-based 
industries though ferrous metallurgy was known to be in practice in the State 
since ancient times. On account of thie progressive policy of the Government 
regarding development of mineral resources, however, the rich mineral wealth 
of the State has made valuable contributions to the rapid industrialisation 
programme of the country during the 2nd five year plan. 


The Industrial Policy Resolution, 1956, formulated by the Government 
of India called for large scale development of the major minerals in the public 
sector. The State Government also decided to encourage systematic development 
of the mineral resources for utilisation in indigenous industries as well as to 
develop the export trade in minerals for earning valuable foreign exchange. It 
was also decided to give preference to industries requiring different minerals as 
raw materials. Greater supervision over mining operations was ensured by 
increasing the number of Circle Offices. A new scheme was also introduced 
during the.2nd five year plan to award prizes varying from Rs. 100/- to Rs. 100n/- 
for discovery of mineral resources. 


With the expansion of mining activities in the State, the demand for 
suitable trained personnel was keenly felt at the beginning of the 2nd five year 
plan. In order to meet this requirement, the State Government, in collaboration 
with the Central Government, established in the year 1956-57 the Orissa School 
of Mining Engineering at Keonjbargarh to train about 40 Junior Mine Managers 
per year. The Schoo! offers a 3-year diploma course at the National Certificate 
level and the successful candidates are greatly in demand for being absorbed in 
the expanding mineral industries of the Siate. This training programme has 
helped considerably to ease the paucity of technical personnel so keenly felt in 
the State as well as elsewbere in the country, 
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In addition to the important strides mentioned above in the field of 
mineral exploration, the State can take justifiable pride in being the first in India 
to start mineral exploitation in the public sector. The Orissa Mining Corporation 
under the joint ownership of the Government of India and the State Government 
was formed in 1956 with an-autborised capital of Rs. 50 lakhs. It is now proposed 
to raise this to Rs. 5 crores to enable further expansion. By May, 1961, the 
Orissa Mining Corporation have produced 2.09 lakh tons of iron ore. From the 
very first year of commencement of mining, the Corporation has been able to 
make some modest profit. It has now embaiked on a plan of expansion and 
diversification of its activities including production of manganese and chromite, 
It is proposed to increase the output of iron ore to 8 lakh tons per annum by 
1965 from their existing mines. 


As has been said before, Orissa possesses enormous deposits of high grade 
iron ore accounting for more than one third of the total Indian reserves, the 
major portion of it being hematite containing more than 60 per cent Fe. The 
greatest impact of industrialisation has been felt on the production of iron ore, 
which has been increased from 1.82 million tons in 1955 to 3.72 million tons in 
1960. The major portion of the iron ores produced in the State feed all the 
steel plants in eastern India both in private and public sector such as TISCo. 
(Jamshedpur), 1SCO. (Burnpur), Rourkela and Durgapur Steel Plants. A Low- 
shaft Furnace by Kalinga Industries Ltd. at Barbil has also gone into production 
since 1959 with a daily production of 100 tons of pig iron. The steel industry 
in India has embarked upon a bold venture to multiply its steel production to 
nearly 10 million tons by 1965-66 and 17 million tons by 1970-71. Thus it ig 
evident that the iron ores of Orissa will continue to play more and more decisive 
roles in the future to feed the different steel plants. These steel plants also 
depend on this State for their requirements of other raw materials, such as 
manganese ore, chromite, limestone and dolomite, etc. In addition to their 
consumption in the Steel Plants, the rich iron ores of the State supply the 
expanding export trade to Japan and other foreign countries thereby earning 
valuable foreign exchange. The available resources of high grade iron ore will 
be more than sufficient to feed all the steel plants both existing and proposed 
in addition to supplying the expanding export trade. It has, therefore, been 
rightly suggested by the National Council of Applied Economic Research, after 
carrying out a detailed techno-economic survey of the State, that a 2nd steel 
plant can be suitably located in the State of Orissa, preferably near Talcher, in 
view of the close prozimity of the various raw materials and power available 
in the area. 
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fron ore mining was so far being done on a small scale and very few of 
the mines had been mechanised. However, in view of the great demand for iron 
ores, both for internal consumption and for export purposes, emphasis is NOW 
being given on mechanised mines to facilitate large scale production. The first 
major iron ore project in the public sector—the Kiriburu project is under imple- 
mentation with Japanese assistance. The mine is being fully mechanised for 
export of iron ore to Japan @ 2 million tons a year. The project envisages 
the development of the iron ore mines at Kiriburu ; construction of a 25-mile 
rail-road between Kiriburu Mines and the existing Bondmunda-Dumaro line on 
the S. E. Railway, and another 110 mile railway link between Sambalpur and 
Titilagarh. The Barsuan Mines of Hindusthan Steel Ltd., has been mechanised 
for large scale operations with an ultimate capacity of 3 million tons of 
iron ore per annum with provision of modern ore preparation and handling 
plant. Sintering of the iron ore mines is also proposed to be undertaken 
shortly afterwards. The Bolani Iron Ore Mines in the Keonjhar district 
are being developed and {uily mechanised to feed the requirements of the Durga- 
pur Steel Plant. 


Out of a total of nearly 125 million tons of manganese ore in India, the 
reserves in Orissa have been estimated at about 20 million tons. The manganese 
ores of the State are widely known outside in the international market, specially 
the manganese di-oxide grades. High Mn/Fe of the Orissa ores and their low 
phosphorous content have been considered more suitable for manufacture of ferro- 
manganese and hence two Ferro-manganese Plants at Joda and Rayagada have 
already started production. In addition to feeding these Ferro-manganese plants, 
the manganese ores are exported to foreign countries to earn valuable foreign 
exchange. Orissa is also the leading producer of chrome ore, which is now being 
considered to be vital in this country for manufacture of valuable ferro-alloys, 
This is much more important in view of the scarcity of nickel in India. There 
is already a proposal to manufacture ferro-chrome based on the chromite ores 
of Keonjhar and Cuttack districts and M/S. Serajuddin & (Go, have already been 
licensed to instal such a plant. The phenomenal expansion of metallurgical 
industries has also brought in its wake great demand for refractories. To copé 
with this need, several refractory plants have already been established in the 
State such as at Belpahar—(TISCo.), Rajgangpur—(Orissa Cement Ltd.), and 
Barang-(Orissa Industries), One more factory is also proposed to be installed 
in the Sambalpur district in the near future, 


The greatest bottleneck regarding development of the mining industry 
in the State has been the lack of adequate railway communications. Against an 
all-India average of 31 miles of rail track for every 1000 sq. miles, Orissa has only 
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14 miles. Many districts are yet to be connected by railways, Considering the 
varied and dispersed nature of the mineral deposits in Orissa, adequate develop- 
ment of road and railway facilities are essential to ensure proper development of 
the mineral deposits. It is, therefore, expected that with the increasing demand 
in the country for the minerals to feed the growing number of industries, more 
and more railway links will be constructed in the State, thereby making all the 
mineral-bearing areas easily accessible to feed the ever-increasing market for them. 


Despite an extensive coast line, Orissa unfortunately has only one minor 
port at Paradip at present. Due to inadequancy of the railway transport and 
port facilities, the export trade in minerals has been hampered considerably in 
the past. Fortunately, the State Govt. is very keen to develop the Paradip Port 
into a major port, A beginning has already been made during the 2nd Plan in 
this direction and iron ore to the extent of 50,000 tons have been loaded 
from this port for export purposes. During the 3rd Plan, the State Govern- 
ment propose to develop the Paradip Port into an all-weather major port 
for export to Japan of 2 million tons of Iron Ore per annum from the Tomka- 
Daiteri area of Cuttack district, Necessary road communications between the 
port and the mining areas are also being taken up simultaneously. The develop- 
ment of the Paradip Port would ideally provide the much needed fillip to the 
expansion of export trade in minerals available in the State which can be increased 
to 10 million tons per annum. 


It can now be said with emphasis that Orissa, during the last decade, 
has steadily marched towards its long-cherished goal of rapid industrialisation 
through timely exploitation of its potential mineral wealth. The total area 
covered by mineral concessions today is more than 300 sq. miles. From only a 
handful during the forties, Orissa today has more than 200 active mines, working 
on a wide range of minerals. Thus with its vast mineral wealth, cheap hydro.» 
electric power and establishment of plants for Steel, Aluminium, Cement, Cerae 
tnics, Refractories and Ferro-alloys, etc., Orissa can be said to be on the threshold 
of a new era of industrial revolution. 


SL 
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Homage to Orissa 


Dr. Mulk Raj Anand 


In pursuance of our new policy, to undertake intensive studies into the 
various strands of our regional cultures, with a view to integrating the cumulative 
values of our past tradition and contemporary developments, we c ffer our homage 


to Qrissa. 
The need for an approach on the regional basis, has begun to be realised, 


ever since the transfer of political power from British to Indian hands. For, the 
arbitrary geographical divisions by conquest, for administrative reasons in the 
time of alien rule, have considerably handicapped the knowledge of each regional 
culture being derived by the people of another area, as also it has set up false 
barriers between the peoples of one province and another, Thus many of the 
inner processes in each region were suppressed by the Imperial culture of the 
Central Capital and a kind of narrow parochialism was engendered, with its 
attendant feelings of inferiority and suburbanism in the provinces. 


The disruption of the last two hundred years may really be removed 
ultimately by the recognition of the linguistic zones of India, as integrated cultural 
units, and tha genuine release of the local sensibilities, on the highest plane of 
achievement, may take place only with the re-acquisition of confidence, And 
then the exchange between each nationality and other nationalities, and the 
sum of nationalities in our country, may also begin to take place without egotism 
and the aggressive assertion of chauvinish pride. Meanwhile, it is necessary to 
build up knowledge of the living tradition of each area, for (hat area, and for the 
other areas in our sub-continent, 


Such an attitude is likely to reveal the fact that, as though by a miracle, 
but really through the long historic process ot the past integrations of thought and 
sensibility, there is a strain of unity in India's fundamental tradition, more 
continuous than in the traditions of many countries of the world of a similar size. 
As a recent critic has put it very aptly: “ What the Ramayans and Mahabbarats 
mean in the North, is not very different from what they mean in the South.” 
And be might have added; ‘What the transcendental pbilosephy of the Vedas 
and Upanishads means in the East is not very different from wbat it means in 
the West”. Similarly the transformation of the Hinayana Budhism into Mahayana 
was a process basically similar in character all over our vast land. And through 
this unity of philosophical outlook, a common way of life has been a reality, not 
only in the time of Asoka, who first knit India together but under the Guptas, 
through the mediaeval Hindu revival, Under Akbar, and then again through 
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the unification brought about for their own ends by the British and in the new 
identity of outlook which we feel today. 


At this stage of our development, we have to emphasise this unity, not 
in a mechanical way, by the imposition of a culture by ordinance, but by acquiring 
our ancient tolerance and by re-acquiring our belief in a variety of ways, Because 
the climatic and social factors of different parts of India have often given a 
richly unique turn to the same common doctrine, and put the impress ot the 
individual genius, of each group in the complex of nationalities, on the creative 
arts and crafts evolved in the service of the shared values and ideas, 


Thus the chisel of the craftsmen of Kalinga and Utkal flowered into quite 
different forms in the early Jain art around Bhubaneswar (in the Khandapgiri- 
Udayagiri cave-temples) than in Karla, Bhaja, Bedsa and Kondane on the 
fringes of the Deccan. The softness and the sinuous charm of the carvings 
of that time in Orissa, probably owe themselves to the tenderness of artisans 
living in the midst of the thick vegetation of ancient Orissa, while the hard 
rocks of the Western ghats, imposed a more dynamic interior feeling, behind the 
reliefs in the monastries of that area. Again, the ruins of Sisupalgarh and 
Keonjhargarh show a different sense of Carvings and colour, produced perhaps 
by a social structure different to that of Ajanta. The Silpashastras, followed by 
the craftsmen of Khajuraho, were probable the same as those which informed 
the artisans of the various temples of Bhubaneswar, Konarka and Puri, but it is 
obvious that the Tantric beliefs in the potency of the male and female principals 
was much more ardent in mediaeval Uikal than in Vindhya Pradesh. Again the 
quality of devotion, which has for centuries gone into the worship of Lord 
Jagannath, has produced a much more prolific folk art than Shivaism produced 
in the classical dance and music of South India. 


We feel that our people will be richer by the intensification of their 
curiosity into their own inheritance and by their self-conscious interest in the 
inheritance of people from other regional groups-Today is the time for re-discovery 
of our central tradition, ‘and of its various interpretations. Quickly we must 
compile the social facts and the ideas based upon those facts. And in an unceasing 
comprehensive, painstaking drive, to popularise our researches into the past, we 
must begin to possess our heritage and pass it on to our new generations, which 
will be educated on a higher, deeper and more wide-spread basis in the millions 
of seminaries that must come to be, In that way, we might perhaps succeed in 
evolving a great new nation. 


Certainly, the programme of self-swareness supgested above is a primary 
pre-condition for the building up of new creative wok, nel only in the individual 
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arts of sculptures and painting, which most people strive for in their urge for self 
expression, but in the building of giant architectural structures commensurate 
with our human needs and interest, such as new cities, long roads and enormous 
dams to harness dread nature's potencies. For, as the dialectic of the greatest 
individual arts is very subtle, may it not come to be that the building of adequate 
liouses may be the equivalant of carving a statue in the peculiar conditions of 
our time? To vs, it seems that for our times, the construction of Hirakud and 
the city plan of the New Capital of Bhubaneswar in Orissa, is as vital and 
enormous an achievement as the monumental Sun Temple of Konark was for 
the mediaeval period, If we could build Konark, we can build the New India. 
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The Cemetery at Cuttack 


The cemetery contains tombs with inscriptions dating back to 
1808, the most interesting of which is one, dated 1811, with an epitaph to 
the memory of one Turner, an-‘artificer, which runs as follows :— 


“ My hammer and anvil lie declined, 
My bellows too have lost their wind, 


My time is spent, my glass is run, 
My last nail’s drove, my work is done,” 


Io 
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The Cottage Eternal 


Oriya Poem by Dr. Mayadhara Mansinha 
English rendertfng by D. V. Rama Rao 


Countless palaces built in the past 

Have crumbled down and returned to dust; 
The thronging abodes of bygone lords 

Are today, alas, but jungle-haunts. 


But there beside the faded splendour 

Stands the peasant’s cottage humming with life, 
Where goes on endless the human drama 
Amidst the rise and fall of imperial pomp. 


Kings and kingdoms may yet arise 
Destined to turn to dust again, 

But in the cottage of clay and thatch 
The humble human drama knows no end. 


While today’s Pride and Riches 

Will have met their end in the womb of Time, 
The scene of the bashful farmer's bride 

Will be fresh as ever, stepping from the pond. 


On the bosom of Mother Earth 

Whose simple garment is woven of grass, 
Is not the display of wealth and pride 

y Jarring note in Nature's tune ? 


No wonder if over the ruins 

Of once mighty mansions 

Triumphs in silent mockery 

The eternal mantle of Earth, 

While the humble cottage-the natural child of Earth, 
Knows no decay or death. 
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H istory of Orissa 


Dr. M. N. Das, M.A,, Ph.D. (London), 
Head of the Department of History, Utkal University, Cuttack. 


History of Orissa dates back to a remote antiquity. Different parts of this 
territory, some of them at times extending far beyond the frontiers of modern Orissa, 
passed under different names a. different times. The most famous of these names 
had been Kalinga, Utkala and Odra, and Orissa of today represents the territorial, 
political and cultural nucleus of the past empires, kingdoms or areas which flour- 
ished under the above names. Conditions favoured Orissa to play a conspicuous 
role, From earliest times, her landmass linked the races and cultures of the North 
and the South; being situated on the eastern coast, she could embark upon extensive 
maritime activities} and the valleys and deltas of her several rivers helped the growth 
of an affluent society. The interplay of these factors gave Orissa a life of her own. 
Religious and cultural movements developed on more prominent lines; architecture 
and sculpture shaped themselves on distinct and vigorous patterns; the oversea 
activities embraced commercial, colonial and cultural influence over many countries 
of the Eastern Archipelago and South-East Asia; and within her own territories, 
there emerged several’ stable kingdoms extending over fairly long periods of time. 
The people of Orissa were able to stamp a certain distinctive features of their 
character on the general history of India. At the same time, in the process of the 
integration of India, the indigenous art, religion and culture of Orissa mostly contri- 
buted in the direction of a national assimilation and synthesis. 


Pre-historic findings at a few places in Orissa, some of them belonging to 
the type of the oldest stone implements, suggest human settlements of earliest 
kinds. The earliest settlers were the primitive hill tribes, while the people of the 
Dravidian stock inhabited the place at a later period. The Aryan impact took place 
at some stage during the age of the Vedas and Brahmanas, and by the time of the 
Mahabharata, Kalinga, Utkala and Odra had entered into the Aryan polity as power- 
ful kingdoms. Elaborate references are madet‘to Kalinga in the Mabhgabbhdarata and 
some references to Odra and Utkala. At tbe opening of the historic age, the Jaina 
and Buddhist literature throw a good deal of light on Kalinga aud Utkala. Itis said 
in the Jaina text Harivamsa Purana tbat Mahavira Vardhamana came to Kalinga 
and preached Jainism. The Buddhist Mabhbaparinibbana Suttea says that after the 
death of Buddba, a Buddhist monk named KhemaAathera, carried a tooth of the Lord 
to Kalinga and gave it to her king Brahmadatta, whereupon the king built a Stipa 
where the tooth was worshipped. This place became famous as Dantapura. 
Dieggha-Nikaya and Mahavastu, while referring to the seven divisions of ‘Bharata- 
varsa’ in ancient times, show the name of Kalinga Raiastra as first in the list. Mabga- 
yastu gives Utkala a place among the kingdoms of the Uttarapatha. It is evident 
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that by the time of Mahavira and Buddha, Kalinga-Utkal regions on the eastefd 
coast of India had acquired recognition and fame. 


The political history of Orissa opens with the rule of the Nanda Emperors 
of Magadha. The Hatigumph3 Inscription of Emperor Kharavela at Udaygiri, refers 
to a Nanda King twice, that the Nandaraja constructed an aqueduct in Kalinga, and 
that he took away to Magadha the sacred seat of the Jina which belonged to Kalinga 
(Kalinga Jiniasana). However, the Nanda political hegemony was short-lived. 
Towards the close of that rule when Alexander the Great, invaded India (327 B. C.), 
informations reached the Macedonians regarding the existence of two powerful 
kingdoms in eastern India, namely, Pr3sii and Ganga Ridai. Some scholars incline 
to identify the territory of Prasii with that portion of Orissa through which ran the 
river Prachi, the dead valley of which is now to be seen in the district of Piri with 
very ancient ruins extensively scattered. Departure of Alexander was followed by 
the fall of the Nandas. When Chandragupta Maurya succeeded to the throne of the 
Nandas, Kalinga did not form a part of his empire, Chandragupta drove out the 
Greeks from the North-West, conquered far and wide, and ruled over an empire ex- 
tending from Kabul Valley to Tinnavelli, but did not conquer Kalinga, It was left 
for his grandson Asoka to conquer that ‘ Avijita’ or unconquered land. 


Asoka’s Kalinga invasion was an epoch-making event of ancient times, an 
event of far-reaching consequence in all history. Kalinga was a populous and 
powerful country and its invasion led to a terrible war. ‘ The holocaust is described 
by Asoka himself in his Thirteenth Rock Edict. “One hundred and fifty thousand 
were carried away captive from that country, as many as one hundred thousand were 
killed there in action, and many times that number perished.” Kalinga was conquared 
but the conquest changed the heart of the conqueror. ‘‘Thus arose His Sacred 
Majesty’s remorse for having conquered the Kalingas, because the conquest of a 
country, previously unconquered, involves the slaughter, death, and carrying away 
captive of the people. That is a matter of profound sorrow and regret to his Sacred 
Majesty.” “Therefore the slaughter, death or deportation of even a hundredth or 
thousandth part of all those people, who were slain or died or were carried away 
captive at that time in Kalinga, is now considered very deplorable by the Beloved of 
the Gods.” “So, what is conquest through Dharma is now considered to be the 
best conquest by the Beloved of the Gods.” The change in Asoka changed the 
course of religious and cultural history of Asia. The movement, which he initiated 
through a network of missions for the preaching of peace, non-violence, piety and 
goodness in India and in far-away countries earned for him the greatest position 
among the rulers of men, and earned for humanity a lasting civilising force-a result 
tbat emerged from the Kalinga War. It is in his Kalinga Rock Edicts that Asoka 
enunciated some of the finest principles of a good government, and declared, 

*“ All men are my children.” 
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The next great epoch of Orissan History was the time of Kharavela. The 
history of this emperor is recorded at the Udaygiri Hill near Bhubaneswar and is 
famous as the Hatigumpha Inssriptlon, The date of Kharavela is yet a subject of 
controversy; some place his rule in the first half of the 2nd Centuary B.C., while 
others in the Ist Century B.C. His achievements, however, were remarkable. He 
conquered many countries, gave them a good administration, and played a prominent 
part in religious activities King Satakarni in the west, the Musikas on the bank of 
Krishna, the Rastrikas and the Bhojakas, the rulers of Rajagriba, and king Brihas- 
pati Mitra of Magadha, were among the powers defeated by Kharavela. His army 
went as far as Mathura in the north ; and in che far south, the Pandya king recog- 
nised his supremacy. Side by side with wars and conquests, the emperer busied 
himself with public works, such as, reconstruction of the city of Kalinganagar, 
laying of embankments and gardens, and repairing canals. In the thirteenth year of 
his reign, Kharavela retired to the Kumiri Hill at Khandigiri near Bhubaneswar 
where one hundred and seventeen caves were caused to be constructed to serve 
tbe purpose of resting place for the Arhatas. Kharavela was a Jaina. It is under- 
stood from the Hatigumpha Inscription that the Kumari Hill was a centre of Jaina 
activities where honoured and reputed recluses, yatis, hermits and sages hailed from 
a hundred direction. The ruins of Jaina architecture of Kharavela are still to be 
seen on the twin hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiri, in the vicinity of modern 
Bhubaneswar. 


The History of Orissa for several centuries after Kharvela is dark. Political 
influences of the Satavahanas from the South and of the Kushana rulers from the 
North were some possible factors during that obscure period. In the middle of the 
4th Century A.D. when the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta undertook his military 
expedition to the South, Orissa was seen to be a divided territory. It is known from 
that Emperor’s Pillar Prasasti at Allahabad that the portion of Orissa through 
which he passed contained as many as five kingdoms, such as, Mahiakantara, Pishtha- 
pura, Kottura, Erandapalle and Devarastra« These districts were situated in the 
present-day districts of Sambalpur, Balangir, Kalah3ndi, Ganjam, and beyond them 
in Vizagapatam and Godavarl.- A substantial part of Orissa thus remained under 
the authority of the Imperial Guptas for some time. Several small or big dynasties 
ruled simultaneously or in succession over different parts of Orissa following the 
Gupta Period, the most important of which was the Sailodbhava Dynasty of 
Kangoda. 


In the first part of the 7th Century A.D., Harsha Siladitya was ruling over 
a large portion of Northern India. From the accounts of the celebrated Chinese 
Pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, who visited India during this time, it is evident that Harsha’s 
political sway extended to Orissa. He first conquered Kangoda or Kanyodbhba, which 
approximated areas of modern Ganjam, and nezt entered into the rest of Orissa. 
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Harsha was a champion of the Mahayana School. After the conquest, he wanted 
to preach the Mahsyana Doctrine, but the Hinayana priests of Orissa while declar- 
ing Mahayana to be wrong, requested him to summon a religious assembly to discuss 
the matter. Thus challenged, Harsha requested the Chancellor of the Nalanda 
University, Silabhadra, to send four learned scholars to participate in the debate. 
The Chancellor selected Sagaramati, Singharasmi, PrajnaraSmi and Hiuven Tsang to 
proceed to Orissa. But Harsha, in a subsequent letter, asked the Chancellor to 
postpone the coming of the delegates. The Pilgrim‘does not say anytbing if the 
debate at all took place, though be himself visited Orissa. Tbe accounts of Hiuven 
Tsang throw a good deal of light on the condition of different regions of Orissa 
during those days. 


In the 8th Century A.D., the most remarkable feature of the Orissan History 
was the culmination of Orissa’s oversea activities in the establishment of the 
Sailendra Empire in Malayasia. From ancient times, the people of Kalinga were 
pioneers of maritime adventure. A number of busy seaports, such as, Tamralipti, 
Dautapura, Kalinganagar, Charitra, and Palur, existed along the eastern Sea coast. 
Ptolemy, the famous Greek Geographer of 2nd Century A«D., testifies to the exist- 
encs of flourishing trade marts on Orissa coast. The colonists had gone to the 
Indian Archipelago before the dawn of history. According to an ancieut tradition 
of the island of Javas “Twenty thousand families were sent to Java by the Prince 
of Kling (Kalinga)- These people prospered and multiplied.” Commercial relations 
continued for many centuries side by side with settlement of colonists in Bali, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo and Malaya. By 7th Century, the Chinese bad learnt to call Java 
as ‘Ho-ling,” tbe Chinese equivalent of the word Kalinga. By the end of the 8th 
Century, the entire Malayasia (also described as Suvarpadvipa) came under a power- 
ful empire known as the Sailendra Empire. The Sailendras were the emigrants from 
Orissa, and are identified by scholars with the Sailodbhavas of Kangoda. They 
opened the most glorious era in the annals of Suvarnadvipa. During their rule, 
the foreigners used to describe the whole Malayasia as Kalinga. According to Arab 
sources, the empire extended its power even into Cambodia and Annam. The rulers 
were great patrons of art and architecture, the temples of ‘ Chandi-Kalasan’ and 
‘ Barabuddur’ being their immortal monuments. The prosperity of the Sailendra 
Bmpire continued through the 10th Century A.D. 


During tbe 8th, 9th, and 10th Centuries, a powerful dynasty known as the 
Bhauma-Kara ruled over Utkal. Most probably the kings of this dynasty ruled 
from their capital at Jajpur (Viraja) which was a famous religious centre from 
ancient times. Images of various gods and goddesses and several temples belonging 
to this period show that the Orissan sculpture and architecture of that time belonged 
to a highly developed stage. From the Chinese sources, it is known that one 
of the Bhauma-Kara rulers, Subbakara Deva by name, presented the manuscript of 
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a religious treatise ‘ Ganda Vyuha’ to the emperor of China, Te-Tsong of the Tsang 
Dynasty. There was many-sided development of Orissan culture and what is more, 
Oriya language was just beginning to take its shape during this age. The Bhauma- 
Kara rule was followed by the rule of the Soma Dynasty in Orissa, generally identi- 
fied by scholars with the more renowed Keshari Dynasty of legends and traditions. 
Saivism became the predominant cult during this period, and sculpture and architec- 
ture received a tremendous impetus with Jajpur and Bhubaneswar as prominent 
centres of religious activities, The Temple of Lingarsj at Bhubaneswar, which 
happens to be one of the greatest Saiva monuments of India, was begun by Yayati 
Keshari and completed by his successorse Numerous Saiva temples were built, and 
many of them represent superb architectural and sculptural achievement. The Soma 
Vamsi rulers flourished during the 10th and 11th Centuries. 


A new chapter in the Histoty of Orissa was opened with the coming of the 
Ganga Dynasty to power. The Gangas were a famous tribe and lived on the bankas 
of river Ganges in ancient days. The Greek Ambassador Megasthenes described 
them as ‘Ganga Ridai.’ In the Ist Century A.D., Pliny saw them on the bank of 
river Varnsadhara in Orissa. The tribe was big and it moved to different places in 
branches. In course of time, two main branches of the Gangas were seen to be 
living in two different regions, namely, the Western Gangas in Mysore and the 
Eastern Gangas in the Trikalinga region of Orissa. From 5th Century A.D., the 
Eastern Gangas were stabilising their position in the above named place, and by the 
end of 11th Century A.D. and in early 12th Century, they rose into prominence and 
brought the whole of Orissa under their sway. Anantavarm8s Chodagangadeva 
(1078-1147) is credited to have ruled from Ganges to Godavari, after the conquest 
of Vengi, Utkala, Mandarana, and Radha. Late in his reign, he transferred his 
capital from Mukbalingam or Kalinganagar in Parlakimedi to Cuttack. Chodaganga's 
more lasting achievements were in the fields of religione Vaishnavism received the 
royal patronage, and Vaishnavite temples were built at many places such as Mukbha- 
lingam, Srikurmam and Simhachalam. The most prominent manifestation of this 
new movemeut was the foundation of the great Temple of Jagannath at Puri, over 
the old site of the god. Jaganngth Puri was famous before, but since Chodaganga’s 
time, it became a unlque religious centre of India attractiog preachers and pilgrims 
from all corners. Riamianuja came to Puri during the days of Chodagangadeva, 
which had profound religious significance. The temple was completed by the 
successors of Chodaganga notably, Anangabhlmadeva: 


The successlve Ganga rulers had many notable achievements to their 
credit. In 13th Century, Muhbammedan invasion overran most parts of India, and 
the frontiers of Orissa were exposed to danger. But the Ganga Emperors were 
able to defeat the invaders and keep their frontiers well protected. ‘The extension 
of their empire 'ns far as the Ganges divertel the tide!’ of Muslim invasion towards 
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Eastern Bengal, and for a long time the Ganges remained a frontler of Hindu Orissa, 
In 13th Century again, the Hindu architecture in Northern India faced worst days of 
ravage and destruction; but that was the period when Orissan architecture reached its 
climax in the construction of the famous Sun Temple of Konarak by Narasimhadeva 
I, who ruled from 1238 to 1264 A.D. KonArak is recognised as the crowning glory of 
Hindu architecture. It also symbolises the civilisation and culture of medieval Orissa. 


After a long rule, the Ganga Dynasty bequeathed its empire to a new 
dynaty, famous as the Sirya Dynasty. The first Sidrya King, Gajapati Kapilendra- 
deva (1435-1466), carried extensive war against his neighbouring powers, both 
Hindu and Muslim, and conquered many territories. He defeated the Muslim Ruler 
of Bengal, the Hindu Rulers of Vijaynagar and Kanchi, and the Bahamani Sultan. 
Kapilendra bimself proceeded to Bidar, the capital of the Babamani Empire. In 
brief, his empire extended from river Ganges to river Kaveri in the South. But this 
far-flung empire of Kapilendra was destined to be short-lived. His son, Purugottam- 
deva, maintained the empire with much difficulty, but by the time of his successor, 
Prataprudradeva, dangers to the empire had greatly increased mainly on account of 
the rise of three powerful adversaries on three sides of Orissa. They were, Krishna- 
deva Riya, the greatest emperor of Vijayanagar, Quli Qutb Shah of Golkonda, and 
Sultan Hussain Shah of Bengal. While three powerful enemies threatened Orissa 
from outside, internal dissension weakened the: country. According to some 
scholars, the political decline of Orissa was due to another factor. The time of 
Prataprudra saw the rising tide of Bhakti movement in Orissa. Sri Chaitanya came 
to Puri and preached there for long. The King became a devout disciple of the 
Master. Extreme devotion diverted his mind from more worldly affairs towards 
pacifism and detachment, and this in consequence adversely affected the political 
strength of Orissa at a time of external invasions. With the death of Prataprudra- 
deva in 1533-34 (or 1540-41), the Surya Rule in Orissa came to an end, as also the 
pomp and power of her medieval empire. A confused period of internecine struggle 
followed. The last independent King of Orissa, Mukundadeva, was killed by his 
own countrymen while engaged in a prolonged struggle with the Afghan power 
of Bengal. In 1568, Orissa lost her independence-—being almost the last Hindu 
Kingdom of India to fall to the Muslims. 


The Afghans got Orissa when the Mughal Emperor Akbar was rulling at 
Delhi. Consequently the Afghan rule could never be consolidated. Within ten years 
only, the Mughals proclaimed their authority over Orissa. But this did not end the 
Afghan resistance to Mughal rule. For several years, the Mughal-Afghan contest 
continued and Akbar appointed Raja Mansingh finally to suppress the Afghan 
opposition and consolidate Mughal rule in Orissa. Twice Mansingh had to lead his 
campaign, and at last he succeeded. It is under the sanction of this Rajput General 
that a local Raja of Khurda, Ramchandra Dev, succeeded to the tittle of the last 
Hindu King of Orissa, and established claim over the management of the Temple of 
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agannith at Puri. Thus continued the rule of the Gajapati Dynasty in Orissa only - 
in name, but confined to Puri, it performed through generations its religious duties 
at the Temple. 


The Mughals ruled Orissa for little over a century. Mughal administration 
was introduced by Emperor Jahangir, but his governors, Muslims and Hindus alike, 
proved oppressive. Conditions did not improve under Shah Jahan, As a result of 
these, when Shah Jahan fel! ill in 1657 and the War of Succession among his sons 
started, taking advantage of the confusion, the Orissa landlords revolted under the 
leadership of Raja Krishna Chandra Bhanja of Mayurbbanj. Aurangazeb’s subadars 
suppressed the revolt with difficulty. By an order of that Emperor dated 1669, the 
officers of Orissa were required to destroy new temples and stop the repair of old 
ones. “Every idol house built during the last 10 or 12 years, whether with brick 
or clay, should be demolished without delay. Also do not allow the infidels to 
repair their old temples.” With the death of Aurangazeb began the rapid decay 
of the Mughal Empire, and in course of that process, Orissa passed under the rule 
of the virtually independent Nawabs of Bengal. But the period of the Nawabs was 
not to last long, nor was it meant to be peaceful. The Marathgzs, after destroying 
the Mughal Empire,. became supreme all over India. But divided among themsetves, 
they began to divide India into separate spheres of interest. Orissa attracted the 
attention of the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur. From 1741, the armies of Raghuji 
Bhonsla, under the Maratha Geaeral, Bhaskar Ram, otherwise famous as Bhaskar 
Pandit, contested for power with Alivardi Kban, the Nawab of Bengal, Bibar and 
Orissa. Orissa became the main battleground for rival forces, and suffering of the 

. people was unlimited. Finally, after ten years of ceaseless struggle, Alivardi ceded 
Orissa to the Marathas. The Maratha Rule had lasted for more than half a century 
when the British conquered Orissa in 1803, 


From the beginning of their trade with India, the Europeans had selected the 
Orissa coast as a suitable ground for commercial enterprise. Within two decades 
of Vasco da gama’s discovery of the sea-route to India, the Portuguese could esta- 
‘blish a flourishing trade mart at Pipli in Orissa, at the mouth of river Suvarnarekba. 
The English established their trade settlements at Haribarpur and Balasore in 
1633. In subsequent years, the Dutch, the Danes, and the Frenci appeared at 
Balasore and established footholds. The contest for supremacy among the Euro- 
pean Powers which ultimately ended in the rise of the British as the empire-makers 
in India, affected Orissa like all other parts of India in various ways. In 1757, when 
the Battle of Plassey was fought, Nawab Serajuddaulah possessed the legal title of 
the Nawab of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, though the entire Orissa to all practical 
purposes had gone under the Marathas. The English, after Plassey, were the 
virtual masters of Bengal, and their possession was legalised in the year 1765, when 
the phantom Mughal Emperor of Pelhi, Stah Alam, gianted to ibe Eostt-Irdia 
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Company the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. But Orissa of 1765 as handed 
over by Shah Alam to Clive was only a small territory to the north of river 
Suvarnarelkha. The British in the following years, therefore, directed their diploma- 
cy to gain the whole of Orissa from the Marathas. The Maratha administration in 
Orissa did not prove very effective; local lanjdlords proved at times dangerous to 
peace and tranquillity; and finally there occurred famines in the country. All these 
factors went in favour of the British to manipulate ground for the conquest of 
Orissa. The Maratha Power in the mean time was beginning to decline in rapid 
strides all over India on account of internal disunity. With Lord Wellesley in 
power from 1798 to 1805, the process of Maratha decline was hastened. Wellesley 
asked the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur to enter into the ‘Subsidiary Alliance’, but the 
Raja refused The Anglo-Maratha war which resulted from this refusal led to the 
British conquest of Orissa in 1803. The British occupation of Orissa synchronised 
with a time wheu a new princely class was being created in India. The inaccessible 
parts of Orissa passed tbrough different phases, and came to be considered at 
different times as the Tributary Mahals, Feudatory States, and Princely States. 


Soon after their conquest, the British started experiment with various 
revenue systems, which caused immense hardship to the people. Inconsistent and 
oppressive policy of the Government resulted in the same type of miseries as 
were seen in Bengal in the early days of the British rule. On account of this and 
for other reasons, there broke out a revolt in Orissa, famous as the Paik Rebellion. 
The leader of this uprising was Bakshi Jagabandhu Bidyadhar, the military chief of 
the Raja of Kburdg. In April, 1817, Puri fell to the rebel leader and the British 
retreated from Puri to Cuttack. Situation at Cuttack itself was considered alarming, 
and rebellion spread to some other parts of Orissa, Finally, however, the insurrec- 
tion was crushed by the British army. There was considerable unrest in some parts 
of Orissa during the thirties and the forties of the 19th Century; and during the 
lndian Revolt of 1857, the Sambalpur part of the Oriya speaking population played 
a prominent part against the British. The worst evil of the British administration 
was witnessed in the years 1865-66, when the ‘Na-anka’ famine ravaged Orissa. 
More than ten lakhs of people, constituting nearly one fourth of the entire popula- 
tion, perished in this tragedy. 


Through the vicissitudes of the British Period, however, modern Orissa was 
in the making. National consciousness which began to dawn upon India through 
the socio-religious movements of Ram Mohun Roy and of Keshub Chandra Sen had 
marked effect on Orissa. In course of time, Orissa saw ber own social reformers 
and pioneers of national ideas, the foremost among them being Fakir Mobhban 
Senapati, Bbagaban Chandra Das, Radba Nath Ray, Madhu Sudan Rao and 
Madhu Sudan Das. Early in the 20th Century, side by side with the growth 
of national movement, there also developed a movement, to create Orissa 
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Into a separate province on linguistic basis- The activities of the Indian National 
Congress were slow to penetrate, though the impact of the Bande Mataram and the 
Swadeshi movement was felt by the people. In later years, some terroristic acti- 
vities against the British were also seen in Orissa, especially in the border areas of 
Bengal. The regular national movement was organised during the years of Worid 
War I under the leadesship ef Pandit Gopabandhu Das. At the end of the War, 
Orissa like other parts of India, quickly passed under the advancing tide of the 
Gandhian Revolution. In March, 1921, Mabatma Gandhi made a tour of Orissa. 


Through different phases of the National Movement, political life in Orissa 
began to grow. Both in Non-co-operarion and Civil Disobedience Movements, 
Orissa made great sacrifices. During the Salt Satyagraha of 1930, in the whole of 
India, the mass movement of Orissa was considered only second to the movement in 
Gujarat where Gandhiji had himself given the lead. When in 1934, Gandhi marched 
through Orissa in his campaign against untouchability, the people showed unprece- 
dented enthusiasm. In midst of growing political activities and unrest, Orissa was 
made a separate Province in 1935. Soon after this, organised political unrest 
among the people of the Princeiy States of Orissa caused grave concern to the 
ruling princes and the British Government. The Garjat Revolt of 1938 was sup- 
pressed with extreme measures, but the unrest did not diee When the 1942 Revolu- 
tion swept over India, the people of both the British Orissa as well as the Princely 
Orissa played their full part, At least, three thousand people were thrown into 
prison in British Orissa, while more than a hundred people were killed in firings. 
In some of the Garjat States, machine guns were used. The suffering of the 
people in general was complete in 1942-44 when simultaneous with political 
oppression of the Government, and the economic misery on account of War, there 
occurred a few natural calamities like cyclone and flood, which devastated some parts 
of Orissa. The shadow of Bengal Famine made the condition still worse, 


With the independence of India, a new era began in the History of Orissa. 
Amalgamation of Princely States which followed independence, made Orissa politi- 
cally integrated, while natural resources of the State pointed to immense economic 
possibilities. Orissa began to look to a future. 


emhims 
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Budhist art in Orissa 


Dr. Nabin Kumar Sabu 


Orissan Budhism is a subject of absorbing interest in view of the great 
contributions of Orissa to the domain of Budhist culture. It was the famous 
Kalinga war that transformed the Chandasoka into Dharmasoka and brought 
about remarkable changes in the History of Budhism. During the post-Asokan 
period, the Paramita doctrine greatly developed in Orissa, where the earliest 
Prajnaparamita—the Astasahasrika—was composed giving rise to the full-fledged 
system of Mahayana Budhism. This clearly indicates how the Budhists in 
Orissa were striving from very early times towards bringing out Budhism from 
monastic exclusionism to the level of the common man. The development of 
art and stone masonry in the Asokan Age made the abstruse ideals of Budhism 
presentable in tangible and visible forms and the dramatic suddenness and 
profusion with which artistic activities burst out under Asoka, indicate that the 


Maurya Emperor merely invigorated the already existing indigenous art in 
Kalinga. 


The earliest historical monuments in Orissa are Budhistic in nature and 
spirit, and they are, without, doubt, the works of Emperor Asoka. The Asokan 
relics are mostly’ found in Dhauli, Bhubaneswar area, where was located the city 
of Tosali, the head-quarters of the Kumara Viceroy and his Council of Ministers. 
This famous city appears to have been a great centre of Budhism in the latter 
half of the 3rd. century B. C., when it was adorned with stupas, monasteries, 
chaityas and pillars, the remains of wbich are noticed even at present. The 
Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chywang testifies to the presence of the Asokan Stupa to 
the south of the capital city of Tosali, as late as the 7th. century A.D. The Dhauli 
rock situated on the South bank of the Daya river, about six miles to the South 
of Bhubaneswar, is hewn and polished on the northern surface of it for a space 
of 15 ’x ro’, where the Asokan Rock edicts have been deeply cut, and Prof. R.D, 
Banerji observes in it the brilliance of the Mauryan polish. A duplicate of these 
Edicts bas also been engraved on the surface of a low rock in the ancient town 
of Somapa, which is now represented by a ruined fort about 18 miles North-West 
of Ganjam, on tbe northern bank of the river Rusikulya. 


On the top of the boulder containing the Asokan Edict in Dhauli, there 
is to be found the fore half of an elephant, about 4 ft. in height, whick is hewn 
out of the solid rock and is recognised as the earliest figure sculpture in Orissa. 
The presence of the elephant figure close to the Asokan Edict is not quite unusual 
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and the purpose of it was tle symbolic representation of the Budha by the side 
of the Dhammalipi. This elephant figure is a remarkable piece of art, and 
although the anatomical treatment of its limbs are not so pronounced, its work- 
manship is not inferior to any of the Asokan animal figures. No sign of the so- 
called Perso-Hellenic influence can be traced in its execution and it breathes a 
completely indigenous and, at the same time, an unconventional spirit of creative 
art. Even the lustrous polish, usually found on the Asokan sculptures, is lacking 
in it probably because the coarse, grained sand-stone, out of which it is carved, 
refused to be amenable to such a polish, and as such it strikingly presents 
a local characteristic worked out by the local artists with the experience of their 
indigenous art tradition. 


The unusually large phallic emblem, 9 ft. in height and 12 ft. in circumfer- 
ence in the Bhaskaresvara temple at Bhubaneswar, is considered to be the stump 
of Asokan monolith, and inspite of the heavy chiselling all over its body, it 
retains cognizable traces of Brahmi characters, supposed to have recorded a copy 
of the Minor Pillar Edicts. In an old tank named Asoka Jhara at Bhubaneswar, 
a pillar Capital, 4 ft. in height, is seen, which is said to have once crowned the 
top of the pillar, now enshrined as lingam in the Bhaskaresvara temple. 


It consists of the abscus, torus, and the so-called bell and contains a 
frieze of sculptures just below the bell, which are from left to right a goose, full 
blown lotus, full blown lotus and bud with stem, winged tiger, lotus bud with stem 
and a galloping winged horse. Tlie lotus and the goose are familiar Asokan 
motifs, but the figures of the winged tiger, winged elephant and winged horse 
are quite unknown to Mauryan art, while the motifs of honeysuckle and palmette 
so commonly found in an Asokan bell Capital are absent in this particular one 
which moreover has no lustrous polish. Evidently it is a product ofthe local 
school of art, executed in local stone, probably under the direction of the 
Imperial Officers. 


A few years back, Dr. K. C. Panigrahi, the then Assistant Superintendent 
(Archaeology), Central Circle, dug out of a pit, close to the Bhaskaresvyara temple, 
the front portion of a colossal lion figure, which he claims to be the animal 
surmounting the Asokan pillar capital noted above. But this figure appears 
very crude and inartistic as compared with the Dhauli elephant and other Asokan 
specimens, and there is nothing very special in it excepting its massive character 
to carry it back far into the days of Asoka. A few Brahmi letters incised on the 
side of its mane indicate that it belonged to the early Christian Centuries when it 
yery likely formed a part of some monuments which are non-existent at present, 
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. During the post-Asokan period, a great stupa was built at Bhubanestvat; 
which like its prototypes at Amarvati and Jaggayyapeta, has vanished now 
leaving behind a few traces of its glory. The date of this stupa may be judged by 
the plastic treatment of the human figures, carved on the sides of its railing pieces 
lodged at present in the Asutosh Museum of Calcutta and in the Orissa Museum. 
The female figures convey a feeling of roundness and soft flesh, which is lacking 
in the reliefs of Bharhut, and although they are endowed with individual vivacity 
and swaying grace, so often noticed in the figures of the South and West gates of 
Sanchi, they do not possess the sensuous touch that marks the female figures of 
Bodh Gaya. About the male figures, Mr. N. K. Bose makes the following 
observation:—““ The heads of the human figures are turbaned with occasionally 
a knot done somewhat in the fashion of Bharhut. The nature of the turbans, 
the gloved hauds, the high boots, and the short clothing suggest, however, that 
the figures should be equated with the similar figures in the Ranigumpha at 
Udayagiri., The modelling is more in the round, the folded hands do not lie 
flat upon the breast, but are pointed forward. It is possible, therefore, that this 
sculpture is posterior to Bharhut.” 


Recently, a few YaoAsa statues have been found from the suburbs of 
Bhubaneswar, which are supposed to have been used as the supports of the 
architraves of the gateways of the stupa. Their Pot-shaped bellies, bent knees, 
heavy ear-rings, broad necklaces, and foldad dhoties in between the legs indicate 
a stylistical similarity with their prototypes in the gateway of Sanchi. 


A hiatus is marked in the development of Budhist art in Orissa during 
the early Christian centuries. This can, however, be bridged by the artistic 
activities at Saukaram and Ramatirtham in Kalinga region, where we find a 
large number of rock-cut stupas, chaityas, and residentia] caves along with huge 
images of Budha, 


Specimens of Orissan Budhist art in the Gupta age are rarely found, but 
a striking piece of sculpture of this period is seen attached to the outer wall of 
the Raghunathji temple of Solampur near Jajpur. It depicts the eight great 
events of Budha’s life, called by M. Foucher the eight miracles, viz-his birth at 
Lumbini, his enlightenment at Uruvela, his turning of the Wheel of Law at 
Sarnath, his descent at Sankisa accompanied by Brahma and Indra, his receiving 
of the bowl of honey from the monkey at Vaisali, his sermon at Sravasti, his 
subduing of the Nalagiri at Rajagarh and his Mahaparinirbana at Kusinara, 


The post-Gupta period marks the acme of the artistic activities in Orissa 
and famous art centres of this period are traced in the Assia range of hills in 
Baudb, Chauduar, Solampur, Khadipada, Ayodhya, Khiching and many other 
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places. The Assia range consisting of Udayagiri, Lalitagiri, Ratnagiri and 
Alamgiri is one of the greatest centres of Indian Budhist art, which preserves 
magnificent statues of Budha, Bodhisattvas, Tara and many other Mahayanic 
deities, along with ruins of stupas and shrines indicating the vigour and prosperity 
of Budhism in early Mediaeval Orissa. Ratnagiri is remarkable for the colossal 
statues of Budha which are, however, found at present in fragmentary pieces. 
One Budha head measures about 46" from the shoulder to the top of the Urna 
and 29” from the chin to the base of the hair knots, the circumference round its 
forehead from ear to ear being 70’. Another head, which is executed in better 
style, measures 4’ from chin to top, and 3’.6" from ear to ear. Its oval face, 
delicately sensitive lips, half-closed eyes fixed to the tip of the well shaped nose, 
reveal a divine grandeur and indicate a wonderful success in plastic art. Colossal 
Budhas seated in earth-touching poses are also found in Udayagiri and Lalitagiri 
and they are carefully built with remarkable precision. Their lion like waist, 
broad chest, nervous tension and deep meditation are singularly represented 
and for this they are often rightly equated with the Budha image of Anuradha pura 
in Ceylon. The Bodhisattva images of Lalitagiri are also a product of mature 
art, Avalokitesvara Padmapani,—Vajrapani stand in graceful tribhanga pose 
bending the trunk slightly towards the left and the head towards the right. 
R. P. Chanda is full of admiration for the Vajrapani figure, which, according to 
him,” with jewllery, attendants, and waving lotus stalks, looks more like a 
decorative pattern of rhythmic lines than a solid image”.—Exquisite images of 
Tara are found in Ratnagiri, in Banesvara Nasi of Narasimhapur on the Mabanadi, 
and in Ayodhya in Balasore district. Ayodhya was a famous place of worship 
of Marichi and Tara and in the Mediaeval period, it was a city of Budhist temples. 
The Tara image of Ajodhya seated gracefully on elevated lotus throne in Lalita 
pose displays superb modelling of limbs with oval face, round breasts, slim waist 
and rhythmic hands and feet. Her calm and meditative face, lit with a smile 
of compassion, reveals the divine beauty within and discloses her concern both 
for the inner and the outer world. The four-armed Tara of Ratnagiri in spite of 
her rigid and erect pose merits comparison witn her prototype at Ayodhya, it is 
endowed with feminine grace and beauty and looks supple and full of life. The 
Bodhisattva and Tara images of Orissa stylistically influenced their protoypes 
in far off Indonesia where Budhist art appears to have developed under the 
direction of the Orissan artists. The Prajnaparamita image of Java, now lodged 
in the Leyden museum, has the characteristics of the Prajnaparamita of the 
Banesvara Nasi, and it is not wide off the mark to say that the artists who carved 
the Bodhisattva figures on the Borobudur, derived inspiration from similar figures 
found on the Assia,hills. 
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The mediaeval Budhist images of Orissa are often marked by vigour and 
movement. Heruka of Ratnagiri and Vajravarahi of Chauduar dance with full 
intoxication and Aparachana Manjusri of Khiching brandishes the sword over 
the head, while Vajrasattva of Solampur conveys an exhilarating sense of natural 
vigour. Where, however, movement is not possible, the artist tries to infuse a 
sense of animation and the feeling of flesh and blood, The pot-bellied Jambhala 
of Baripada with the eight jars containing Astanidhis before him expresses a full 
sense of satiety, while Khasarpana Lokesvara of Ranibandha in Mayurbhanj 
gives an impression of smoothness and volume. The Dhyani Budba of Khiching 
and the four-armed Marichi from Udla resemble in appearance an average man 
of Orissa Garjat and a full-blooded Oriya maiden respectively, 


Thus the plastic Budhist art of Orissa attained a very high state of 
development during the mediaeval period and it influenced and inspired the 
Brahmanical art that succeeded it in different centres at Bhubaneswar, Puri and 
Konarak..eveveecrvrccs eoocteevcetiosoe soe oee ee ThE Marg, Deepavali issue, 1955. 


CSSD 


New Heavy Industries in Orissa 


In the field of heavy industries, licences have been granted by the 
Government of India for establishment of 8 Industrial units in Orissa. 
They are the Refractory Plant at Lapang, Ferro Chrome Plant at Bhadrak, 
Fire Bricks Factory at Jharsuguda, Chilled Iron Sheets and Grits Factory 
in Mayurbhbanj, Nuts, Boits and Rivets Factory at Panposh and Co- 
operative Spinning Mill at Bargarh. Two other licences relate to 
expansion of Central India Coal Field Limited and the Orissa Cement 
Ltd. The licence for the Co-operative Spinning Mill isin the name of 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Orissa, and the capacity allowed 
is 12,000 spindles. The Government of India have promised to give 
financial help to the State Government so that they can subscribe to the 
share capital upto 51 per cent. This Spinning Mill is meant primarily for 
supplying yarn to the Handloom Industry in the State, which is under- 
going difficulties in procuring suitable counts of yarn at reasonable prices 
in time. This will meet a very important need of the State, 
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Hirakud Dam Project 


Genesis of the Project 


Mr. V. P. Menon was the Secretary of the States Ministry of the Govern- 
ment of India at the time of India’s independence, Later on, he also became the 
Governor of Orissa for a short period. In his famous book®* The story of the 


Integration of the Indian States” (1955), he has recorded the genesis of the 
Hirakud Dam Project in the following manner— 


“ This Project has an interesting history. In 1945, there was a dispute 
between the Madras and Orissa Governments over the waterfall at Machkund. 
Both Madras and Orissa claimed that it was in their territory. Under the Orissa 
order in Council framed under the Government of India Act of 1935, the final 
decision in regard to any boundary dispute rested with Governor-General. 
Befere he gave a decision, Lord Wavell accepted my suggestion that 
Sir B. N. Rau should be deputed, to study the dispute on the spot and make his 
recommendations. According to the files of the Government of India, Machkund 
was certainly a part of Orissa and Sir B. N. Rau in his report confirmed this view. 
From then on, the Government of Madras naturally became indifferent. There 
was no doubt that this waterfall could generate the much needed electric power, 
Madras had the resources and its territory was contiguous to the waterfall. The 
finances of Orissa, on the other hand, were depleted and the places to be served 
by this electric station were so distant that the transmission charges would haye 
been prohibitive. I went to Cuttack to bring the two Governments to a mutual 
understanding in regard to the working of the scheme. Orissa was then under an 
Adviser’s regime with Sir Hawthorne Lewis as Governor and B. C. Gokbale, 
1,C.S., as Adviser. We had protracted discussions and ultimately both the 
Governments agreed to a compromise. During these discussions, I chanced to 
come across a report of Colonel (later Sir) Arthur Cotton in regard to flood 
control in Orissa. In his report, which was submitted to the Government of 
Bengal as early as 1858, he had recommended that, unless the Mahanadi river 
was thoroughly controlled, poverty, suffering and destruction of property would 
continue year after year in the Cuttack and Puri districts. He suggested that a 
dam should be constructed at Sambalpur to control the river. This suggestion of 
the great engineer and statesman was merely pigeon-holed. We were now 
taking up the threads almost a hundred years later. In my talks with the 
Governor of Orissa and his Adviser, I had promised that I would take up this 
matter as soon as I returned to Delhi. Accordingly, I submitted my proposals to 
Lord Wavell who was extremely sympathetic. At his instance, a conference was 
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called at which Sir Archibald Rowlands, Finance Member, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
Member for Public Works and myself were present. The Government of India 
agreed to finance the project subjet to an examination of technical details. 
Sir Hawthorne Lewis laid the foundation stone at Hirakud in March, 1946.” 


The Hirakud Dam Project as Accomplished 


Nine miles upstream from Sambalpur, the great river Mahanadi has been 
dammed through an enormous system of concrete and masonry and earth dams 
with spillways on both sides. A vast reservoir of water has thus been created. 
The whole system is known as the HIRAKUD PROJECT. It is a multipurpose 
project designed to serve three purposes, viz.; (1) Flood Control, (2) Irrigation, 
(3) Power Generation. The reservoir provides a flood reserve of 4.72 millions acre 
feet upto R.L. 630 which will, in normal years, limit the regulated flow to a maximum 
of 700,000 cusecs. The intensity of the maximum flood is about one million 
cusecs. The second benefit flowing from the Dam is irrigation. Two main flow 
canals take off from the reservoir formed by the main Dam to provide irrigation 
facilities to an area of 4.54 lakhs acres and crop an area of 6.72 lakhs acres 
annually in both kharif and rabi seasons. Besides this direct irrigation, the 
regulated supplies from the Dam (ranging between 10,000 and 14,500 Cusecs 
during the dry months) will provide protective irrigation to the existing irrigated 
areas in the delta during the critical period when supplies are short and also 
extend irrigation to areas in the delta including those that periodically get 
submerged during the floods. The extent of all this irrigation is over ten lakhs of 
acres, The Project consists of a Dam across the Mabhbanadi with gravity canals 
for irrigation taking off from the reservoir on either side and hydroelectric 
installations. Of the two power houses—one at the base of the main Dam and the 
otber 14 miles down stream at Chiplima—the former has been completed and the 
latter is under construction. The total length of the main Dam is 15,748 ft. with 
nearly thirteen miles of low earthen dykes at the flanks. The reservoir formed 
by the Dam has a water spread of about 288 sq. miles and a shore line of 156 
miles. Its gross storage capacity is 6.60 millions acre feet of which 1.88 million 
acre feet forms the dead storage, to provide the minimum head for power 
generation. The remaining capacity of 4.72 million acre feet provides a 
sufficient reserve for flood control, live storage for irrigation aud power generation. 
A total length of about 3768 ft, of the main Dam is built in masonry and concrete 
to serve as power Dam and spillway, and the remainder is of earth. The 
maximum height of the Dam above the deepest part of the river is 200’ at the 
Power House and 195!’ at the deep channel sectiun. The Power Dam accomo- 
dates seven penstocks of 23' to 25’ diameter out of which four are used for the 
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four generating units of the Power House No. 1. These are already installed, 
The remaining ones will be for future expansion. The 25’ diamater penstocks here 
are the largest in India and probably the largest in Asia and the Far East. A 
half-mile-long rail-road bridge has been constructed over the Mahanadi connect- 
ing Sambalpur with the project Ar€a.cececeerceoooceeoeorcovcroevoeovecoceeocvsooceoceeoeee 
Public Relations Department, Government of Orissa 


The Hirakud Dam Project as originally proposed 
By 
M. S. Thirumal Iyengar 
Ex-Chief Engineer of the Project 


India has primarily been an agricultural country for ages, and agriculture 
still continues to be the main industry of the people. The dependence of agricul- 
ture on rainfall renders cullivation precarious. Serious droughts have caused 
famines and to get round the menace of droughts following the failure of monsoons 
either in quantity or in the even distribution of the same, artifical systems of 
irrigation were devised in ancient limes. A good deal of information has survived 
regarding the construction of canals and dams in India during the past millenia. 
In the early records of the people of India dating back to many centuries before 
the commencement of the Christian Era, there are frequent references to the 
practice of irrigation, Sanskrit literature abounds with many references to big tanks 
(earth bund storage reservoirs), canals, channels, field distributaries, as having 
existed then. 


Irrigation invariably received special attention under the aucient Indian 
rulers. Specially in South India, the Hindu rulers were the pioneers in evolving 
quite an elaborate system of water distribution for irrigation purposes on scientific 
lines. Planned development of minor river basins is typically of ancient origin 
and one of the best legacies of the old Indian engineering skill, A number of earth 
bunds thrown across the small and big tributaries of streams forming a net-work 
of reservoirs each of them irrigating from a few acres to hundreds of acres, are 
ancient works in the South. They are all miniature T.V.A. systems, though the 
purpose is not so multifarious or the size so huge. They did not provide for 
electricity production but all the other purposes were there. With so many small 
reservoirs in the basin systems, there was flood control, soil conservation, annual 
fishery crop before the reservoirs dried up and cheap fertilisers in the shape of 
tank bed silt. With this back-ground, let us see what has happened and is 
happening in the State of Orissa. 


Orissa, formerly a struggling, disjoined, little province, covering 32,000 
square miles, grew into a compact State under the Indian Republic after 1947. 
With the integration ot all the States that were under the rulers, Orissa is now @ 
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coherent major province, 60,000 square miles in extent, with a population of ovét 
17 millions. The State has enormous raw materials. There are large deposits 
of coal, iron, bauxite, manganese, graphite, chromite, mica and other useful 
minerals. But these are largely unexplored and mostly unexploited. Besides 
this wealth, vast areas of agricultural lands and forests are there. The State is 
traversed by three major rivers and two minor ones. The Mahanad;, the biggest 
of them, carries annually (on an average) 74 million acre feet of water, which is 
only slightly less than the volume carried by the Indus. The waters of this river 
are running to waste, causing damage and destruction by floods in their passage 
to the sea. Less than 5 percent of this water was being put to beneficial use for 
purposes of irrigation. This had been done by harnessing the river near Cuttack 
by a weir across it to divert the waters for irrigating about 2 lakhs of acres of land, 
This was the work of the early British Engineers who, profiting by the lessons 
learnt from the examination and study of the old indigenous works in South India 
and inspired by the same, conceived the idea of the diversion weir and canals for 
irrigation of part of the Mahanadi Delta. In the Mahanadi valley, the distribution 
of rainfall, and consequently the river supplies through the year, suffer from 
mal-adjustment. There is too much water during the rains and too little during 
the rest of the year, with tlhe result that Orissa has only one rain-fed crop, subject 
to failure at times on account of uneven distribution of rainfall even during the 
monsoon season. 


Historical records show that severe droughts and famines occured in the 
14th, 15th and 16th centuries. In the unforgettable famine of 1770, people were 
reported to have died in thousands. Nearly a century later came the great 
Orissa Famine of 1865-66. The food crops failed and nearly a million people are 
reported to have died in the district of Cuttack alone, In the Puri District, 40 
percent of tbe population perished. Then followed the flood of 1866. Crops 
and property were destroyed, and what the drought had spared, was engulfed by 
the wide-spread floods. Huuadreds of square miles were sub-merged for four to 
five days with water upto a depth of ten feet, Thus inspite of its tremendous 
wealth of land, water, minerals and manpower, Orissa continued to be a backward. 
State suffering from chronic and epidemic diseases. This is because the one 
key source of wealth, water had not been controlled in a form that is easy to use, 


Attempts at solution:—Many expert committees were appointed, 
numerous conferences held and reports submitted to deal with the problems 
created by the floods in Orissa. Nothing tangible was, however, accomplished, 
The few ameliorative measures adopted like construction of embankments and 
levees, only touched the fringe of the problem. Finally, technical experts recome 
mended the unified development of the Mahanadi Valley as the solution for all 
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ills ; and as the first step towards achieving this, to take up the construction of 
the first of the three dams in the valley, viz., the Dam at Hirakud, which would 
yield power for industry, store water for irrigating land in Sambalpur, Bolangir- 
Patna and deltaic tracts in Puri and Cuttack Districts, while helping to mitigate 
the flood havoc in the Delta by absorption and control at the reservoir. 


Scope of the Project :—Flood Control, The main reservoir provides a 
flood reserve of 4.72 million acre feet upto R.L. 630, which will in normal years, 
limit the regulated flow to a maximum of 700,000 cusecs, which is very safe 
discharge. The maxiinum flood is otherwise of ro lakhs cusecs intensity. 


J+rigation :—The canals taking off from the reservoir formed by the Main 
Dam to main flow canals will between themselves give irrigation facilities to an 
area of 4.54 lakhs of acres and crop an area of 6.72 lakhs of acres annually in both 
Kharif and Rabi seasons. Besides this direct irrigation, the regulated supplies from 
the dam (ranging between r0,000 and 14,500 cusecs during the dry months) will 
provide protective irrigation to the existing irrigated areas in the Delta during the 
critical period when supplies are short and also extend irrigation to new areas in 
the delta, including those that periodically get submerged during floods, The 
extent of all this irrigation is over ro lakhs of acres. Further, some 10,000 acres of 
alluvial silt-covered rich land will be available on the marginal shores of the 
reservoir for raising a rabi crop and spring rice as the level of the reservoir recedes 
to about + 610; + 630 is the full reservoir level. 


Power generation :—The Hirakud Dam Project has been designed for an 
ultimate effective capacity of 200,000 K.W. maximum demand, This will serve 
to cater for the needs of the State of Orissa and parts of the State of Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh, An extensive transmission system will be erected to convey 
the Power to the various load centres dotted over a large area. Ultimately this 
transmission system must link up with that of the Damodar Valley Corporation 
on one side and with the Machhkund Hydro-Electric system on the other, The 
large block of cheap power supplied by the Project will enable a systematic ex- 
ploitation of the industrial potential, the mineral and forest wealth of the territory, 
providing creative employment and all the consequent benefits to the large popu- 
lation in the area. The following industrial loads will be covered by the 
system :— 


By 1962 
1. Aluminium Factory ଛି ନ 50,000 K.W. 
2. Steel Factory at Rourkela 40,000 K.W, 
3. Ferro-Manganese Factory, Joda os 30,000 K.W. 
4. Cement Factory at Rajgangpur... i 3,000 K.W. 
4,000 K.W. 


5. Paper Mills at Brajarajnagar... 
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,6. Paper Mills at Bargarh 3,000 K.W. 
7. Sugar Mills at Bargarh ନ 1,000 K.W. 
8. Textile Mills 5 ଆ 2,500 K.W. 
9. Paper Mills and other industrial loads 10,000 K.W. 
10. Mining loads near Barbil and Biramitrapur କି 8,000 K.W. 
11. Colleries at Talicher କଃ କବ 2,000 K.W. 
12. Collieries at Rampur ହି ହଃ 1,200 K.W. 


13. Besides the above, cottage industries and other 
small industries and town and rural electrification 
will absorb ଡ଼ ଛି ହି 10,000 K.W. 


Salient Features:—The Hirakud Dam Project, besides the Delta 
Irrigation proposals, consists of a dam across the Mahanadi with gravity canals for 
irrigation taking off from the reservoir on either side and hydro-electric installa- 
tions. There will be two Power Houses, one at the base of the main dam and the 
other 14 miles downstream at Chiplima. The waters of the tail race of Power 
House No. 1 at the Dam will be carried through a canal and dropped about 75’ 
into she Mahanadi at Chiplima,taking advantage of the steep river fall in its 
passage from Hirakud to Chiplima. These waters after turning tbe wbeels there 
will then follow down the river for 200 miles and be picked up above Cuttack for 
irrigating a large extent of Delta lands. The Main Dam has been sited below 
the confluence of the River and about nine miles upstream of Sombalpur. It will 
be 15.748’ long with nearly thirteen miles of low earthen dykes at the flanks. The 
reservoir formed by the dam will have a water spread of about 1,84,598 acres 
when full and have a shore line of 150 miles. Its gross storage capacity will be 
6.60 million acre feet of which 1.88 million acre feet will form the dead storage to 
provide the minimum head for power generation. The remaining capacity of 
4.72 million acre feet provides a sufficient reserve for flood control, live storage 
for irrigation and power generation. 


A total length of about 3,768 feet of the main Dam will be in masonry 
and concrete to serve as power dam and spillway, and the remainder will be of 
earth. The maximum height of the dam above the deepest part of the river 
is 200’ at the Power House and 195’ in the Earth Dam at the deep channel 
section. The Power Dam will accvinmodate seven penstocks of 23’ to 25’ 
diameter out of which four will be used for the four generating units of Power 
House No. 1 that are being installed now and the remaining will be for future 


expansion. 25‘ diameter penstocks here are perhaps the largest yet in Asia and 
the Far East. 
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The salient features of the Project in a nut-shell . 

Catcliment area of the rive: ..‹ 32,200 sq. miles dam site. 

Designed capacity for surplus flood discharge ... 15,00,000 cusecs, 

Total length of the Main Dam we I5,748 feet. 

Length of concrete and masonry section sve 3,768 (eet. 

Length of Right Dyke «+ 35,500 ft. in one stretch. 

Length of Left Dyke +o» 32,275 ft. in 5 gaps spanning 
hillocks, 

Maximum height of masonry Dam +.» 200 ft. (Power House 
Foundation). 

Maximum height of Earth Dam ..« 195 ft, (at the deep channel 
bed). 

Gross storage capacity of the reservoir .s.« 6.60 ma. ft. 

Maximum water spread of the reservoir +¢ 1,84,598 acres or 288 sq. miles. 

Number of generating units sv. 4 Units. 

Total installed capacity ..«  1,23,000 K.W. 

Length of 132 K.V. transmission line ss. 401 route miles 

Length of 66 K,V, transmission line «< 105 route miles 


Canal System Sambalpur—Balangir Districts 


Length of main canal and branches see 91.5 miles. 
Length of Distributaries and Minors ++» 460 miles. 
Length of water courses «<¢ 9,500 miles 


Sambalpur Irrigation 


Gross commanded area <. 5,35,142 acres. 
Culturable commanded area under irrigation  ... 4,54,000 acres. 
Intensity of Kharif 100% ..* 4,54;000 acres. 
Intensity of Rabi about 50% .‹¢ 2,185,000 acres, 
Annual irrigated area «¢ 6,72,000 acres. 
Designed discharge ++» 4,589 Cusecs 


(flow canals only) 


Cuttack— Puri Districts: Delta Irrigation 


Area to be annually irrigated in two crops 
in Puri and Cuttack Districts see  18,67,094 acres. 


Research Laboratory :—A well equipped and up-to-date research 
laboratory has been established at Hirakud. It has five sections engaged on 
investigations relating to:—(a) silt carried by the river waters; (b) engineering 
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properties of soils for assessing their suitability for purposes of earthen embanke- 
ment construction ; (c) cement concrete and building materials ; (d) soil surveys 
for assessing the irrigational and cropping possibilities of commanded land; 
(e) chemical and other miscellaneous problems. From the data ot suspended 
silt load of the Mahanadi collected during siz years, it has been estimated that 
it will be over 100 years before the silt starts encroaching on the useful or live 
storage. 


The earthen portion of the Hirakud Dam and dykes are to be of composite 
construction, the core being of impervious soil and the shell of semi-pervious soil. 
This requires systematic prospecting of hollow areas on a large scale in the 
proximity of the dam and the dykes to determine suitability of the soils for use 
in construction. 


In the cement concrete and building materials section, the suitability of 
coarse aggregates from a number of quarries in the Hirakud Project area are 
determined and suitable mixes designed. 


The technique of forming earth dams to store water in ancient days did 
not seem to lack the scientific treatment that is so much in evidence today. 
Though very high dams do not seem to have been built then, the medium height 
earth bunds put up show the use of an impervious earthing and a drainage 
permitting casing material, not to mention the slopes being pitched with big 
rough hewn stones that act as wave breakers and slope protectors-a size of 
material much more durable, stronger and stable that the rip-rap used now-a- 
days. In the centuries old inscriptions found near Porumamilla tank in the 
Rayalaseema (Andhra), the sadhanas (means) and doshas (defects) that make 
building of earth dams feasible or otherwise have been deciphered and here is 
the extract :—‘SadAhanas’ (i) A king endowed with righteousness, rich, bappy 
(and) desirous of (acquiring) the permanent wealth of fame, (ii) and Brahmana 
learned in Hydrology (pathas sastra), (iii) and ground adorned with hard clay, 
(iv) a river conveying sweet water (and) three yojanas distant (from its source), 
(v) the hill parts of which are in contact with it, (i.e. the tank), (vi) between these 
portions of the hills a dam (built) of a compact stone wall, not too long (but 
firm), (vii) two extremes (srimga) (pointing) away from fruit (giving) land (phala- 
sthira) outside, (viii) the bed extensive and deep, (ix) and a quarry containing 
straight and long stones, /x) the neighbouring fields, rich in fruit (and level), (xi) a 
water course (i.e. sluices) having strong eddies (bhrama) on account of the position of 
mountain (adri-sthana), (xii) a gang of men (skilled in the art of) its construction,— 
with these twelve essentials an excellent tank is easily attainable on (this) earth. 
‘Doshas':—while (i) water oozing (?) from the dam, (ii) saline soil, (iii) situation 
at the boundary of two kingdoms, (iv) elevation (kurma) in the middle (of the 
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tank) bed, (v) scanty supply of water and extensive stretch of land (to be irrigated}, 
and (vi) scanty ground and excess of water; (these are) the six faults in this 
(connection)”. And these means and defects have been scientifically processed 
in up-to-date soil laboratories and model experimental stations and given to us 
in “Pill” form for adoption in our huge reservoir construction today of the 
Hirakud Dam type in Orissa. 


Miscellaneous works:—Over 4,739 houses of various types have been 
constructed to house in all about 10,000 workers and staff. The departmental 
labour is all housed and well looked after, Medical facilities, sanitation, protected 
water supply, fair price shops, prayer houses, recreation facilities, etc., are all 
provided for these personnel, At peak working, there are 7,500 of them compris> 
ing of operators, fitters, riggers, carpenters, shuttering labour and various other 
categories of skilled and other common labour required for operating the varied 
assortment of machinery and for miscellaneous work. Including the Contractor’s 
labour, the total workers on the Project at peak construction are about 30,000, 
A half-mile long rail-road bridge has been constructed to facilitate transport of 
men and materials. The project also owns a railway named the “ Hirakud Dam 
Railway” which is linked to the South-Eastern Railway at Sambalpur terminus. 
There are in all 37.52 miles of broad gauge railway with 12 locos, and 534 open, 
wagons of 20 to 22 tons capacity each, wbich help to convey cement, stone, 
steel, heavy equipments and stores to the various points on the Project work. 
There are two Vower Houses, one on the Hirakud and the other on the Burla 
side to supply the power necessary for construction purposes. Sambalpur town 
has been given electricity. There are huge workshop and stores to cater for 
the needs of the Project manufacture and maintenance. The needs of the Project 
in cement are met by the Rajgangpur factory. The project will ultimately have 
used up 4 lakhs of tons of cement. 


Construction Features: The whole construction of the dam may broadly 
be divided into three sections :—1. The Earth Section on the Main Dam and 
Dykes; 2. The Spillways in concrete; 3. Rubble stone masonry in cement 
mortar Power sections and transitions between earth and concrete dams. The 
earth dam portion in the Main Dam is designed asa zoned section with an 
impervious core and semi-pervious casing to satisfy the essential requisites, 
namely :—1. Water tightness ; 2. Weight ; 3. Stability of slopes; 4. Protection 
of upstream slope from wave action; 5. Sufficient free board to prevent over- 
topping either by flood or by waves; 6. An impervious foundation. I will not 
go into the details of design or the technique of forming the bund. Suffice it to 
say that the soils and subsoil at the dam site have been examined, and hollow 
areas select2d to give the suitable impervious material for the core and the stable 
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« material for the semi-pervious zones ; and these are being used strictly to the 
code. The earth required for forming the Main Dam and Dykes, which together 
is 16 miles long, is enormous. It involves the digging, hauling, placing and 
compacting the layers of earth to give a compacted 24 million cubic yards or 
63 crores of cubic feet. Such colossal quantities of earth that have to be put 
into the dam. have to come from an average two miles lead. It is obviously 
impossible to do this by manual labour in quick time. This is being done with 
machinery with a fleet of large earth digging, hauling, spreading, watering and 
compacting mechanical units. The semi-pervious material is generally handled 
‘by shovels with the requisite number of hauling units. 


Then we have the scraping units. These units combine the operation of 
digging, loading, hauling and even spreading to a certain extent where it is 
dumped. Scraper units have been found to be of considerable advantage. But 
on Jong hauls the cost goes up. So tlhe use of scraper units has generally been 
limited to leads below 3,000 ft. For larger leads than this, it is found more 
economical to have loaders. And we have three of them feeding a number of 
hauling units. The appearance and movement of these huge hauling “monsters” 
each of them transporting over 20 tons of earth at atime, speeding at 25 to 30 
miles an hour, roaring, snorting, rumbling and crawling at times on steep 
gradients, seem to remind us every moment of the unseen and supernatural—the 
man controlling them being but an instrument of knowledge. The methodical 
placement of 28,000 cubic yards of compacted earth every day on the bund is a 
sight which can never be effaced from memory. 


The next important feature is the Spillway. There are two spillways— 
oneon the left and the other on the right. These are concrete dams pierced by 
64 deep level sluices—each 12'-0" x 20’-4’’ and gated. This is the first dam in India 
with an enormous number of such large size deep bed sluices that will help passing 
down the early silt laden floods. The impoundivg will be done later in the flood 
season in August when, comparatively the flows are less burdened with silt. 
The concrete for these dams comes from two huge batchirg and mizing plants of 
12 and 8 cyd. mixer capacity, fed by aggregates crushed and conveyed mechani- 
cally and with mechanical equipments handling the cement feed. Two 
operations are wholly mechanised with diesel loco units hauling 2 to 3 cyd. 
buckets ; and the concrete mostly placed in site by cranes. The manual labour 
mployed on these operations consists of an army of skilled‘and common labou: on 
shuttering, lorm work and the like. The Spillways are designed for an overflow 
fitted with 34 radial gates 20’ high and 51’ span. 


The third important section of the dam is the portion where the power 
units come in. This part of the dam is of granite rubble stone masonry in 
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Cement mortar. The rubble stone masonry is cheaper than concrete by nearly 
Rs. 50/- per unit of roo cft. It is needless for me to emphasise that the stone 
masonry is a superior material for dams. It is our strong point in the history of 
constructions of our irrigation dams and other works handed over to us from the 
past. It surpasses concrete construction in art and architecture. We are sure of 
our masonry answering the purpose and specially with the addition of a puzzolanic 
material like calcined earth powder to the cement, we can get a more impermeable 
and more flexible structure than a concrete one. The power dam has seven steel 
penstocks—23’ to 25’ diameter, each embedded in it to feed a battery of 37,500 
K.W. and 24,000 K.W. turbo-generator sets to produce the cheap juice for light- 


ing and industry. 


The scheme is divided into two stages of which stage, one comprises the 
construction of the Main Dam and Dykes anda Power House for four units, 506 
miles of transmission lines and 8 sub-stations and the canal system in Sambalpur- 
Balangir districts. The next stages to be taken up are the delta proposals and the 
proposal to develop subsidiary power at Chiplima.. The estimated cost of both 
the stages will be nearly roo crores. The cost of the first stage now under execu- 


tion will be 70.78 crores. 


The dam is scheduled to be substantially completed for power generation 
and irrigation supply in August, 1956 to crop in both kharif and rabi seasons 
more than six and a half lakhs of acres of land in Sambalpur and Bolangir 
districts. And when complete with crest gates to hold up waters to the full 
reservoir level in 1957 you have a storage that will further irrigate the 10.77 lakhs 
of acres of cultivable land in the delta for 100% kharif and 50%, rabi, apart from 
the generation of power with the installed capacity of 1,23,000 K. W. in the first 
instance. And then would come the second stage power developed at Chiplima- 
14 miles below the dam, that will give an additional installed capacity of 72,000 
K.W. of power at a comparatively low cost. There will thus be available 200,000 


K,W. power. 

The mighty surge of power will start pulsating from 1956 across the 
country through about 130 miles of high voltage transmission wires covering huge 
industries producing cement, steel, ferro-manganese, paper, textiles and the 
subsidiary industries around each of them, Thus with milk and honey flowing 
and peace, contentment and prosperity all round, this mighty project will be the 
pride of Orissa putting it in the forefront of the States in Indiaw.wvsw. ଜନ ବଡ vo 


( Written in 1955) 


SD 
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Geology of Orissa 
by 
A K. Dey, Ph.D. F.N.I. and N. Satapathy, D.Sc., 
Physiography 


The pear-shaped State of Orissa with an area of about 59,000 square 
miles lies between the parallels 17°50’ and 22° 30’ N and 81° 20’ and 87° 30’ E. 
It is bounded on the north by Bihar, on the north-east by West Bengal, 
on the West by Madhya Pradesh, on the South by Andhra Pradesh and on the 
East by the Bay of Bengal. The State forms a part of the stable land mass of the 
Indian Peninsula and is largely composed of some of the oldest rocks of the 
earth's crust. This stable landmass has not been folded since late pre-Cambrian 
time. It resisted all later mountain-building forces by differential block move- 
ments of uplifts and subsidences ; moreover, it has been exposed to the continuous 
action of denuding agencies over yery long periods of geological time. The 
topographic features of Orissa are thus a combined result of long continued 
erosion, peneplanation and uplifts. During and after uplifts, streams not only 
dissected and deepened their valleys on the plateau surface, but also in the 
upraised rim-like edges. Physiographically, Orissa is, therefore, a heterogenous 
land made up of (1) a sea-board containing the deltaic alluvium of the Mahanadi, 
Brahmani and other rivers, also littoral deposits and parallel ridges of wind blown 
sand ; (2) a hilly sub-montane region and (3) a rugged hinterland, diversified by 
a succession of plateaux, uplands, hills and valleys. 


Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam, from north to south, each with a 
hilly sub-montane “ backebone ’ constitutes the sea-board districts. The land along 
the coast is low-lying, swampy and largely saline. There are brackish creeks 
communicating with the sea through mud banks overgrown with mango grove. 
The shallow Cbhilka lake, along the coast between the Puri and Ganjam districts, 
was originally a gulf of the Bay of Bengal. It owes its origin to the growth of 
sand-spits or bars produced by the northerly drift along the coast during the south.- 
west monsoon. Its water is saline from December to June, as tide enters it through 
a narrow outlet in the sandy bar; but in the rains, the streams that flow into it 
drive out the salt water, and the Chilka becomes a fresh-water lake ; the silt 
brought in by the streams, however, is rapidly filling it up, so that in the course of 
time, the lake will disappear. 


The inner highlands, constituting Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Dhenkanal, 
Sundargarh and Sambalpur, continue north and north-westwards into the 
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Chotanagpur plateu of Bihar and Chhattisgarh basin of Madhya Pradesh by & 
succession of ranges and plateaux forming the watersheds of the Mahanadi, 
Brahmani and Baitarini rivers. The watershed between the Mahanadi and tbe 
Brahmani is 2000 to 2500 feet high, culminating at the peak of Malayagiri (3896 
feet or 1187 M) in the Pal Lahara region of Dhenkanal. The dissected highlands 
of Keonjhar constitute the watershed between the Brahmani and Baitarini rivers. 
The country gradually rises in stages northwards reaching an elevation af 3664 feet 
or 1117 metres at the Maukarmacha peak in North-West of Keonjhar, The Simlipal 
plateau with its highest point at Meghasini, 3823 feet or 1165 metres, in 
Mayurbhanj, forms the watershed between the Baitarini and the Burhabalang, 
which flows into the Bay of Bengal after by passing Balasore. 


In the South-West of the State, in Bolangir, Kalahandi, Koraput, Ganjam 
and Phulbani, we come to a different bill system, the Eastern Ghats, which pass 
into the Madras State through Andbra Pradesh in a south-westerly direction. 
From the Mahanadi to the Krishna river, the Eastern Ghats run close and more 
or less parallel, to the coast, but as they extend into Madras, they recede further and. 
further away from the sea. The Eastern Ghats are a series of undulating uplifted 
plateaux of various heights. In Ganjam, Koraput and Phulbani districts, they are- 
about 3000 feet in elevation on an average. In Kalahandi, the largest plateau is 
the Karlapat, nearly 4000 feet. In earlier geological time, the area now occupied 
by the Eastern Ghats was at base-level comparable with the present day lower 
levels of the Peninsula, the streams all draining eastward; the Godavari, 
Mahanadi, Brabhmani, etc., were then in existence and the downward erosion 
along the old drainage lines kept pace with the uplifts, and in this way gave rise 
to gorges. The remnants of the early peneplanation are now fonnd in the 
highest, flat-topped laterite covered ridges of the Eastern Ghats. It is also 
probable that the stream alignments were partly influenced by trough-faulting in 
the direction of the main river valleys. The first uplift, according to J. A. Dunn 
(1949), was of the order of rooo feet, giving rise to plateau whose surface became 
lateritised. The Koraput plateau and the high hills of the Eastern Ghats are the 
remnants of this early lateritised surface. After prolonged erosion, the western 
part of it was peneplaned and the uplift was renewed, presumably by stages as in 
the case of the Chotanagpur plateau in Bihar, The older surfabe was raised to 
a height of 3,000 feet, and the newer paneplain to 2000 feet. Later erosion has 
removed much of this second peneplain, but part of it is preserved in the 2000 
feet plateau of Jeypore in Koraput, and the Khariar plateau of Sambalpur. 
According to Dunn, the eastern border of this belt of uplift is probably not a fault, 
but rather a narrow zone of abrupt warping, which can be traced from the eastern 
edge of the Chotanagpur plateau in Bihar, to the south through Keonjhar and 
crossing the Mahanadi, continues parallel with the coast but a few miles inland, 
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East of this Zone of uptift is the coastal zone sloping graeually into the Bay of 
Bengal. The uplitt has been responsible for the rejuvination of the streams, which 
haye cut deeply into the eastern scarp porducing extremely irregular features. 


Evidences of more recent uplifts to heights of 250 to 700 feet are seen at 
the northern end of the sea<board, along the western edge of West Bengal and 
south-eastern edge of Bihar, according to Dunn. Reported occurence of laterine 
at a depth of about 100 feet in the Mahanadi river near Cuttack may be due to 
subsidence while sub-fossil shell deposits, around the Chilka lake and along Ganjam 
coast, above the present sea-level are evidencss of recent uplifts. The question 
of the direction of these movements in the coastal strip needs close examination 
as it may assist in the study of river flooding and irrigation problems. 


The principal rivers of Orissa are the Mahanadi, Brahmani and Baitarini- 
The Mahanadi rises in the hills of Madhya Pradesh lying to the N.N.W. of the 
Koraput district, enters Sambalpur and flows through the State in a wide valley 
except at the north-western end of the Puri district, where its course is constricted 
toa narrow gorge of about 14 miles in length, It debouches from the hills a 
few miles above Cuttack. At Cuttack, the river branches into two, each of these 
inits turn gives out others, the main channels becoming smaller and smaller 
as they reach the sea by two estuaries. One of the estuaries is known as the 
Devi ; the other retains the name of Mahanadi. At least three-fourths of the 
country drained by the Mahanadi is hilly; this character together with its 
narrow neck makes it liable to be flooded when heavy rain falls over a large part 
of its basin. A 3-mile long dam known as the Hirakud dam has been built 
across the river near Sambalpur for flood control, irrigation and power. Itis the 
longest dam in the world. 


The chief tributaries of the Mahanadi are the Ib and the Tel. The Ib rises 
in the highlands ot Khuria in the Jashpur plateau of Madhya Pradesh, passes 
Sundargarh and flows into the Mahanadi about 10 miles above Sambalpur. The 
Tel, the largest tributary of the Mahanadi, rises in the hills of the Jeypore plateau 
and discharges into the Mahanadi after draining parts of Kalahandi, Bolangir and 
Paulbani districts. 


The Brabmani rises in the Chotanagpur plateau and the Baitarini in the 
high hill ranges in Keonjhar, and draining the north-eastern parts of the State, 
they both enter the Mabanadi delta ; and as they approach the sea, the Brahmani 
divides into two branches, one branch unites with the Baitarini in the Dhamra 
estuary and the other known as the Maipura, flows into the sea a few miles to the 
south of Dhamra. The Sankhb, an important tributary of the Brahmani, rises in 
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and drains the Chotanagpur plateau, It joins tbe Brahmani near Rourkela. A 
dam has been built on it about 16 miles north-west of its confluence with the 
Brahmani to ensure water supply to the steel plants at Rourkela, 


In the mountainous southern parts of the State, there area few small 
rivers, which flow directly into the Bay of Bengal. These include the Rushikulya, 
Vamsadhara and Nagavali. They rise in the Eastern Ghats of Orissa and after 
flowing in a southerly direction reach the sea respectively near Chatrapur in 
Ganjam, and Kalingapatam and Srikakulam in the Srikakulam district of Andhra 
Pradesh. In the Eastern Ghats of Orissa, some of the tributaries of the Godavari 
also take their rise and dash down to the plains. The Indravati rises in the highe 
lands of Kalahandi and flows down across the Jeypore plateau to meet the Godavari 
river, The Sabari and the Sileru rise in and drain the Koraput district. They 
unite at Motu, the southernmost point of Koraput before meeting the Godavari 
river, In its upper course, the Sileru is known as the Machkund and the Sabari 
as the Kolab. Both the Kolab and Machkund flow in a north-westerly direction 
(reflection of the Dharwarian trend), but as they descend into the plains, their 
courses sharply turn SSE parallel to the trend of the Eastern Ghats. The waters 
of the Machkund have been utilised in connection with a hydro-electric project, 


The rivers of Orissa are fed by the rains. They are in great force during 
the monsoon, but for the rest of the year, they carry a comparatively small 
volume of water, while many of the small ones dry up in most parts of then 
courses or maintain a sluggish flow of water. = 


Geology 


About four-fifths of the rocks in Orissa belong to the Archaeans, while 
less than half ot the remaining fifth is occupied by the Cuddapah equivalent to 
the Algonkian and the great Gondwana System, a series of coal-bearing fresh 
water deposits ranging in age from Upper Carboniferous to lower Cretaceous. 
The rest of the country is covered by recent alluvium and other deposits. 


So far as is known, the following are tlie main geological formations ré- 
presented in Orissa, arranged in order, youngest to oldest : 


Recent :— Alluvium, wind-blown sand, etc. 
‘ Pleistocene :—Raised beaches, older alluvium, laterite (in part) 


Miocene of Mayurbhanj and Puri. 4 
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POST GONDWANA-TRAP DYKES. 
Upper Mahadeva and Athgarh sandstone (Rajmahal) 


GONDWANA Damuda Series 
Lower 
Talcher Series. 


CUDDAPAH,., 


Archaean 
Newer Dolerite, 
Kolban. 
Igneous rocks :—Granite, pegmatite, aplite, basic and ultra basic rocks, 
charnockite, epidioite, hornblende-schist, granite- gneiss, 
garnetiferous biotite-gneiss, etc. 


Sedimentary rocks ;=~Bengpan, Khondalite, Iron-Ore, Gangpur, and Singh- 
bhum Series. 


Within the Archaean sediments, ve are so far uncertain about the relative 
ages of the various representatives, which have received distinctive local names by 
reason of their size, individuality and position in the local stratographical succession. 
The late Sir Lewis Fermor divided Orissa into two regions characterized by non- 
garneti-ferous and garnetiferous rocks, called the Chotanagpur and Eastern Ghat 
facies respectively. The line of separation passes approximately W.N,W.-wards 
from Bhadrak, through the Talcher coalfield, towards the south of Sambalpur, and 
a little distance further west. As garnet-bearing rocks occur in his Chota Nagpur 
facies, his classification has not been generally accepted. 


The Archaean rocks which occupy by far the greater part of the State and 
form the basement on which the other rock groups were deposited. They may be 
divided into two groups: (1) sedimentary rocks with local lava flows and basic 
intrusives, all metamorphosed in varying degrees and (2) widespread granitic 
intrusions and granitised metamorphic rocks. = 


The sedimentary Archaean rocks of the Eastern Ghats are highly meta- 
morpbosed. The chief rock type consists of quartz, garnet and sillimanite with 
some felspar and graphite and is known as Khondalite (after the Khonds in whose 
country the rock is most dominant). Locally, calc-gneisses, quartz veins, garneti- 
ferous quartzites, and crystalline limestones and graphitic schists are associated 
with the khondalities. Usually, the khondalites occur as broad bands in the 
geneisses and charnockites (hypersthene-bearing gneisses and granulites). 
The general NE—SW to NNE—SSW trend of the Eastern Ghats is indicative of 
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the NW—SE to NNW—SSE mountain building pressure, which lifted up the 
ranges now consisting of a series of flat-topped ranges in Koraput, Kalahandi, 
Bolangir, Sambalpur, Phulbani and Ganjam districts, one upon the other indicat- 
ing several periods of up lifts and peneplanations, The outcrops of khondalites extend 
across the Mahanadi river into the Dhenkanal and Cuttack districts. Here the 
strike of the rocks often swings roughly N.W.—S.E. parallel to the course of the 
Mahanadi, apparently moulding itself to the general direction of the foldings. 
But further north-east, in the iron ore ranges of Cuttack, Keonjhar, and southern 
Singhbhum, the strike is again NNE --SSW. Here, the rocks shosv a low grade 
metamorphism and consist of an assemblage of sandstones, shales, phyllites, 
banded hematite quartzites known as the Iron Ore Series. In the north of the 
Cuttack district, the khondalite suits of rocks, according to Prasada Rao, is thrust 
against the Iron Ore Series, the sheared thrust zone being introduced by 
granophyre running in the NW—SE direction (Prasada Rao, 1954). A group of 
low grade metamorphosed Archaean sediments (similar to the Iron-Ore Series) 
known as the Bengpal series including andalusite-gneises, quartzites, mica schists, 
quartz-schists and calc-granulites are exposed in Malakangiri and Jeypore plateau 
in Koraput, in parts of Kalahandi and Sambalpur with a general NW—SE trend, 
These may belong to the Dharwarian, as they are cut across by the Eastern Ghats 
with charnockites, 


The rocks of the Irone Ore Series, showing a low grade metamorphism in 
Cuttack, Keonjhar and southern Singhbhum, when traced across the Singhbhum 
Copper Belt (a major thrust with copper mineralisation, striking E.N.E.—W.S.W. 
and E-W) in north Singbhum, gives rise to a series of highly metamorphosed 
rocks consisting of granetiferous mica-schist, quartzite, carbon-phyllite and epidio- 
rite, etc., with a structural trend approximating that of the Copper Belt. The 
thrust zone is continued westwards into the Sundargarh district through the 
northern border of the Gangpur anticlinorium. The Gangpur Series is made up 
of gondite (characterised by the presence of various manganiflerous silicates, like 
spessartite, rhodonite, etc.), marble, and carbon phyllite, is referable to the Sausar 
Series of Nagpur-Chindwara in Maharastra and thought to be older than the Iron 
Ore Series. According to Sarkar and Saha (1959, 1961), the general NNE—SSW 
strike of low grade metamorphics of the Iron Ore Series is cut across and modified 
by the prevalent E-W strike of the metamorphics (sedimentary) to the north of the 
thrust. According to them, this thrust has the characteristics of a boundary fault 
between provinces of a shield area. Potassium-argon ages of a sample of musco- 
vite from the Iron Ore Series (Chaibasa Stage) mica-schist, north of the thrust 
Zone, and of a sample of potash felspar from the Singbhum granite near Onlajori 
in Mayurbhanj have come out to be go5 m.Y. and 2100 m.Y. respectively. The 
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aigh grade metamorphosed rocks to the north of the thrust zone, earlier thought 
by Dunn and Dey (1942) as belonging to a lower stage of the Iron Ore Series, 
are therefore considered to be younger. To this young series of high grade meta- 
morphosed rocks north of the thrust, Sarkar and Saha proposed the name “ Singh- 
bhum Series.” According to these anthors, the Singhbhum granite intrusive into 
the Iron Ore Series marks the end of the Iron Ore Orogeny south of the Singhe 
bhum Copper Belt ; while soda-granite, granophyre and biotite-granite mark the 
closing stages of the Singhbum Orogeny, north of the Copper Belt. 


An assemblage of quartzite and lava, known as the Dhanjori Stage, 
ocours unconformably on the rocks of the Iron Ore Series south of the Singhbhum 
Copper Belt thrust. In the Simlipal plateau in Mayurbhanj, S.V.P. Iyengar 
(1958, 1961) found the members of the Dhanjori State piled up one above the 
other like a series of saucers. The rocks of the Dhanjori State have also been 
identified in south-eastern Sundargarh by P. Murthy (1961). 


A widespread group of basic to ultrabasic rocks — gabbro-anorthosite- 
granophyre suite is known to be intrusive into the members of the Iron Ore Series 
;outh of the Singhbhum Copper Belt, The rocks have been considered by Dunn 
and Dey (1942) to be older than the Singhbhum granite and the Dhanjori quart- 
rite-conglomerate. They are frequently sheared and metamorphosed. The gabbro 
>ccasionlly shows rapid variations in composition, sometimes to small patches of 
;oarse anorthosite composed essentially of felspars with very little ferromagnesian 
material, and sometimes to considerable areas of ultrabasic rocks—picrite and 
Jeridotite, which, except for rare instances, are completely altered to serpentine. 
Veins and segregation of vanadium-bearing titaniferous magnetite are associated 
with a new mineral, an iron-vanadium oxide, named coulsonite by Dunn and Dey 
{1937), occurs at places in the gabbro and its ultrabasic variants in north-east 
Orissa. Recently, S.V.P. Iyengar (1961) has found the gabbro-granophyre suite 
of rocks intruding around the basin of Dhanjori quartzite and lava in Simplipal 
as a lopolitb,. In south-eastern Sundargarh, the Dhanjories have been intruded 
by gabbro and peridotite (Prasada Rao, 1954). In the trijunctional region of 
Keonjbar, Cuttack and Dhenkanal, ultrabasics (peridotite-dunite-pyroxenite- 
chromitite suite) intrusive into the Iron-Ore Series contain deposits of chromite. 
According to Fermor and Dunn (Jones, 1934), and more recently Ghosh and 
Prasada Rao (1950) and Barooah (1948), the ultrabasics are intrusive into the 
Singhbhum granite, while Jones (1934), Chatterjee (1945), Sen (1951) and Deb and 
Chakravarty (1960) find that the Gabbro-anorthosite suites around Gurumhisani 
and Biasi (in Mayurbhanj) and Nuasahi in Keonjhar are youngar than the Singb- 
bhum granite, There are, according to Saba (1959), two groups of ultrabasics 
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associated with the Singbhum granite. The older group consisting chiefly of talc: 
schists and tremolite schists associated with epidiorite and the younger group 
containing the asbestos-bearing peridotites and pyroxenites which are post- 
granite in age. The similarity of trends of the ultrabasics and the Newer Dole: 
rites suggests a similar tectonic control in the intrusion of these two rock types 
and as such they may be of nearly similar age (Saha 1959). Intrusive into the 
khondalites, a noritic anorthosite covering an area of 3} square miles has 
been recorded by Chandra (1955) in the Ganjam district west of the Chilka lake: 
Another body of gabbroid anorthosite was found by Bose (1959) from Koraput. 


Large scale intrusions of granite, pegmatite and aplite have produced 
thermal effects on the older rocks, resulting in widespread development of a 
complex of igneous and metamorphic rocks. Some of the resulting gneisses 
may be crystalline products of true melts, while others may be hybrids, or 
remnants of older rocks assimilated by granitic liquids or permeated by gaseous 
and liquid emanations. 


The most prevalent gneiss in the western distiicts of Orissa, is porphyritic 
biotite-granite gneiss in which hornblende also occurs locally. It occupies large 
areas on the Jeypore plateau and in Sambalpur. The direction of foliation of 
gneiss conforms to the strike of country rocks such as the khondalites or mica- 
schists. With the absence of foliation, the gneiss passes into a massive granite. 
Veins of pegmatite and quartz are commonly associated. In the Eastern Ghats, 
garnetiferous biotite-granitic gneisses are common. They vary from coarse 
grained banded gneisses through typical injection gneisses to entirely massive 
granites, and carry bands and patches of basic hypersthene-granulite and other 
dark coloured rocks belonging to the charnockite series. Locally, in the Eastern 
Ghats, the charnockites have given rise to interesting contact phenomena in 
the khondalites by the development of sapphirine and green spinel and, 
occasionally, cordierite. The charnockites vary in composition from basic to 
acidic types, and these in turn imperceptibly grade to biotite-gneisses. Inclusions 
of basic charnockites are common in the gneisses particularly in the garnetiferous 
gneisses associated with khondalites. A very fine-grained biotite-gneiss is seen 
to the west of the charnockite massive of the Bastern Ghats in the Malakangiri 
sub-division of Koraput. This gneiss was formerly regarded by T.L. Walker 
(1900) as of sedimentary origin. It consists of fine angular grains of quarts and 
felspar with a variable but small quantity of green biotite. Garnet is rather rare, 
It is now believed by Crookshank (1938) to be a granulated variety of a slightly 
porphyritic granite occurring further west. Associated with the hypersthene 
gneisses in Malakangiri are numerous masses of medium-grained grey gneiss. 
There seems to be a gradual passage from the rather coarser hypersthene-bearing 
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sock to the much finer grained grey gneiss. The rock is composed almost 
entirely of potash and soda felspers with a little quartz and has been described 
by Crookshank (1938) as gneissic soda-granite. Jt may have been formed by the 
invasion of the pre-existing rocks by alkaline solutions. A small body of 
nepheline-syenite was reported by C.S. Middlemiss from north-east of the 
Koraput town. 


Associated with the khondalites and with the biotitegneisses and calc- 
gneisses are some curious rocks which range from very acid (quartz-orthoclase 
rock) through basic (kodurite) to ultrabasic varieties (spandite-rock and 
manganese-pyroxenites); typical kodurite is composed of potash felspars, 
spandite (a garet intermediate in composition between spassartite and andridite). 
Weathering has, for the most part, completely altered these rocks. L. L. Fermor 
has suggested these are hybridised gondites or similar rocks produced by an acid 
igneous magma, 


The Singhbhum granite, which extends from the Singhbhum district of 
Bibar into Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Sundargarh, Dhenkanal and Cuttack districts 
of Orissa, varies from a leuco-granite through biotite-granite to hurnblende- 
granodiorite, the biotite-granite being more prevalent. The rock shows a great 
diversity: of texture, varying from a fine-grained to coarsely porphyrilic rock. 
It is usually banded or streaky with layers of quartz-felspar and biotite. It 
contains inclusions of small schists and is locally mylonitic. 


Recent studies by Saha and his co-workers indicate that the Singhbhum 
granite of Singhbhum proper and of the northern parts of Mayurbhanj, consists in 
the main, of a large number of composite intrusions. Some patches of the 
hornblende—granodiorite, such as around Bahalda Road in Mayurbhanj (Saha, 
1954) have been considered to be products of metasomatic transformation of pre-e 
existing epidiorites, the granitising solutions being derived from the Singhblium 
granite magma. Bose (1960) has suggested that the gneissic biotite-granite 
around Champua in Keonjhar represents metasomatic transformation of para- 
schist ; Saha (1960) has also suggested a similar mode of origin or the Singhbhum 
granite-gneiss near Sirsa in north-east Mayurbbanj. 


A group of sandstones, conglomerates, shales and limestones, known as 
ths Kolhan series, has been found to be much later in age than the Iron Ore 
Series proper, and later even than the Singhbhum granite. It is not yet certain 
whether the Kolhan Series should be classed as Archaean, Or grouped with rocks 
known as Cuddapah in other parts of the Peninsula. Originally described from 
south Singbhum, the series have now been found in Sundargarh, Keonjhar and 
northern Dhenkanal districts. In Cuttack district adjoining Dhenkal and Keon- 


jbar, Mitra (1961) has doubtfully referred to a sandstone lying nnconformably on 
the Iron Ore series to the Kolhans. 
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Intrusive into the Singhbhum granite, also into the Tron Ore Series 
and at times into the Kolhans, there is a remarkable group of basic 
igneous dykes, which are known as the Newer Dolerite dykes, traverse 
the granitic country of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar and Sundargarh, They are 
less abundant in Dhenkanal and Sambalpur and occur locally in the gneisses to 
the west of the Eastern Ghats and also in the charnockites of the main range, 
where they carry garnet. None of the Newer Dolerites has yet been found to 
intrude into the Cuddapahs and in all probability, they are older than the 
Cuddapah System, 


There is parallelism between the strike of the foliation of the gneisses 
and the trend of the basic rocks, schistose inclusions in the gneisses, and the out- 
liers of the Cuddapahs and Gondwanas in the neighbourhood of the gneisses. 


The Cuddapah System is represented by a few fairly large outliers and a 
number of smaller ones. The rocks are horizontally bedded sandstones, quartzi- 
tes, shales and slates, with intercalation of limestone of variable thickness. In 
Koraput, a large outlier of the rocks is seen in the valley of the Indravati from 
Nowrangpur westward to the Bastar border. The oldest members exposed 
are apparently quartzites, while buff concretionary limestones and purple slates 
form the upper members of the system. Another large outcrop of the Cuddapah 
rocks occurs in the northern part of the Jeypore plateau, east of Chocha and 
extends along the Kalahandi boundary. In this outcrop, the concretionary 
limestone has not so far been met with, Argillaceous limestone associated with 
purple shales are, however, seen along the Kolab river near Guptesvara and 
Sirivada in the Jeypore plateau. Near Guptesavara, caverns and hollows 
have been formed in the limestones, such as the sacred cave of Guptesvara 
where the Sivarathri festival is held annually in FebruarysMarch. Good 
examples of stalactites and stalagmites are found in the cave temple. Near 
Kondajodi in Jeypore, there are red and white dolomitic limestones belonging to 
the Cuddaphah System. These would provide a very handsome marble, as they 
take good polish, Good quality limestoue of Cuddapah age is seen in the vicinity 
of the Sabari river, some 18 miles west of Malakangiri. In the Sambalpur district 
rocks of the Cuddapah System extend along the district boundary north-west and 
south-west from about 13 miles west of Sambalpur town. The sandstones, 
which form the lowest beds are often overlain by clay and shale, followed by 
limestone, which is the most widespread representative of the system at the 
surface. Some four zones of limestone occur near Padampur. The shales, 
sandstones and quartzites of the Cuddapahs found in the Barapahar hills, along 
the north-west edge of the district are all highly disturbed, The Cuddapahs rest 
unconformably on the schists and gneisses of Archaean age and are frequently 
folded and faulted at the margin. 
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Some granitic rocks were met within the Cuddapah rocks drilled for the 
Hirakud dam (Krishnaswamy and Basu 1950) in Sambalpur. In the Somasila 
gorge on the eastern margin of the Cuddpah basin in Andhra Fradesh; 
Balasundaram (Arogyaswami and Balasundaram 1960) has recorded intrusion 
of granite in the Cuddapahs. The quartz veins found by Dey 
and Sastry (1961), aligned Parallel to the bedding of the phyllites and schists 
belonging to the Cuddapahs near Giddalur in the Kurnool district of Andhra 
Pradesh may be due to granitic activity; so that rare intrusions of granite in 
the Cuddapah cannot be ruled out. 


The Gondwanas are separated by a great hiatus from the underlying rocks; 
They were probably deposited by rivers in linear troughs to which owe their 
preservation from denudation to a system of faults that sank them amidst the 
surrounding Archaeans. The Gondwana rocks are found in well-defined areas 
in the valleys of the Mahanadi and Brahmani in Sambalpur, Sundargarb, 
Dhenkanal, Cuttack, Puri, and Phulbani districts. As pointed out earlier, there is 
a great parallelism between the trend of the Gondwanas and the strike of the 
adjacent Archaeans,. They are divided into two major groups—the lower 
characterized by Gl/ossopteris, and the upper by Pecopteris flora. The lowest beds of 
the great Gondwana system have been named the Talchir Series, after the name 
of the former Talcher State of Orissa, where they were first separated from the 
overlying beds. The rocks consist of soft fine greenish grey sandstones and 
needle shales passing up into sandstones. Near the base, ice-scratched boulders 
and pebbles set in a matrix indicate glacial action, and are known by the name 
Talchir Boulder Bed. The Damuda Series, which succeeds the Talchirs, is the 
chief coal-bearing series of the Gondwanas, and consists of sandstones, shales, 
fireclays, and coal seams. The upper Gondwana is represented by the formations 
known as the Mahadeva and Rajmahal and is made up of grits, sandstones, conglo- 
merates and white and pinkish clays. 


There appears to have been a continuous spread of the Gondwanas in a 
W.N.W. direction from near Cuttack into Madhya Pradesh. At present a 
patch of upper Gondwana (Rajmahal) occurs around Athgarh near Cuttack, 
while the Talchir coal field lies further west in Dhenkanal, and still further west, 
in Sambalpur, the Gondwanas contain the Ib or Rampur coal field, which extends 
across the Hingir coal field of Sundargarh into Madhya Pradesh. All these areas 
were at one time connected but now separated by long erosion. In Sambalpur, 
the Gondwanas consist of basal Talchir beds, followed by the Damudas and 
Mahadevas; in the Hingir field, the Damudas rest directly on the Archeans. 
In the Talchir coal field, the Talchir Boulder Beds are overlain by 1,800 feet of 
the Damuda beds, which include the coal measures and at the top are the 
Mahadevas aggregating 1500-2000 feet in thickness. 
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A fairly large exposure of upper Gondwana rocks occurs in the Mahanadi 
basin, just west of the delta. The rocks on the northern side of the river, between 
Cuttack and Athgarh, are known as Athgarh sandstones, The Athgarh beds are 
thought to be equivalent to the Rajmahal beds in Bihar. The same rocks continue 
south of the Mahanadi into north of Puri district, where extensive exposures 
are present. The famous Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves dating over 2000 
years ago, have been carved out from the Gondwana sandstones forming two low 
hills near Bhubaneswar. Outliers of Gondwana rocks consisting of conglomerates, 
sandstones, shales with thin coal seems to have been recorded by G. C. Chaterji 
(1949) in the Phulbani district. They are found to rest unconformably on the 
gneisses and yielded plant fossils. 


Dolerite dykes are not common in the Gondwana rocks of Orissa. A 
basalt dyke cuts the beds at Sidheshwar hill, on the south bank of the Mahanadi 
west of Cuttack, At several places in the Phulbani district the Gondwanas are 
cut by dykes of fresh dioritic rocks. 


Tertiary beds, possibly of Miocene age, are known to occur near Baripada 
in Mayurbhanj, and some Lamellibranels were obtained from near Puri, which 
lies some 100 miles south-west of Baripada; they may also be of the same age 
(Sahni, 1935). 


Laterite, which is essentially a mixture of hydroxides of iron and allumini- 
um, is a sub-areieal weathering product of rock i» si/w under tropical conditions, 


A large part of the State is covered with irregular spreads of laterite at 
various altitudes, from the cappings on 4000-2000 feet plateaux on the Eastern 
Ghats down to the level of deltaic alluvium in Puri and Cuttack districts, The 
low-level laterite occurs as a belt at intervals along the western edge of the 
alluvial tracts in western Balasore, Cuttack and Puri distircts It is believed that 
the high-level or primary laterite occurs in its original place as a cap to the rocks 
from which it had resulted as a residual porduct and that the low-level detrital 
Jeterite has been derived from the erosion and redeposition of high-level laterite. 
It is now known that both high and low-level laterite are a kind of surface 
alteration products of the underlying rocks and are formed under certain climatic 
Conditions and drainage. It is also thought that high-level laterite is of Eocene 
age, while the low-level laterite, as a whole, is of Pleistocene to Recent in age. 
{t is possible that the processes of lateritisation have been going on since the 
Eocene, but we have also evidences of lateritic hematite in the Archean Iron Ore 
Series. ହି 


Like the Gangetic alluvium, the coastal deltaic alluvium of the Mahanand;i, 
the Brahmani and other rivers of Orissa, can be divided into (1) older alluvium 
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occupying the high ground with often much surface kankar (calcareous concretions) 
and (2) newer alluvium of silt and clays and fine sands. It is not improbable 
that part of the older alluvium may be of pleistocene age. Dunes of wind-borne 
drifted sands occur in part of the coast. These may be of recent age. Inland 
movement of the dunes in the direction of the prevailing wind has been checked 
at many places by casuarina plantation. 
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ORISS| DANCE 


REFLECTIONS ON ORISSI DANCE 
Dr, Mulk Raj Anand 


There is no way of recapturing the exaltation af an art form of the past, 
without recapturing the mood or the faith which led to the creation of that form. 
For instance, one has to ally oneself with the passion of the Poet-saint Jayadeva for 
Krishna, before one oan senso the flame of love between Krishna and Radha in the 
Gita Govinda. Or one has to be made as n dancing Dervish before one can gee 
that the realisation of godhood through dance is possible. The maids, who aban- 
doned themselves to the ecstasy of movement in the temples of Greece, were enacting 
a ritual whioh was as instinct witli devotion ns was the ritual in the temples of ancient 
and mediaeval India. Impulsively did the poet Rumi shout: “ Whooever knoweth 
the power of dance, dwelleth in God.” And be stated the underlying truth of the 
highest and subtlest forms of rhythmic movement, 


The ancient Indians went much further. They submitted all the creative 
techniques and arts to the dominant concept of their ways of life or their faiths, 
And, in the main, they refused to compromise with feeble sentiment, decorative 
impulse or the mere entertainment values of these techniques. For the fundamental 
passion was to rise from this world to the other world, to bridge the gap between 
mundane living and the ecstasies of union, between the dull, repetitive routines of 
feudalism and the aspiration to live on the pinnacles of those inner worlds of faculty 
and experience, which have been almost impossible aspirations for the bulk of 
mankind, 


As the chief Indian faiths, Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism have been conti- 
nuons nearly till our own day, some of the techniques, elaborated by each of these 
religions, have survived in howsoever broken a form. But what is unique about 
these techniques is that, from the primitive passions of the earliest of our 
ancestors, they did not die out altogether. They were embodied in gradually 
more and subtle and varied expressions of a classical order, which 
codified the exhilaration of the soul, developed the various trends of feeling 
into a pre-arranged effort for the realisation of tliose energies, which 
may lead man upwards ann perhaps enable him to control bis destiny. Not always 
did the eodes allow tbe flight of the iinagination to the noblest vision. But the codes 
themselves were often imaginative enough ; and, here and there, a master craftsman 
wrought miracles, which are almost beyond the reach of ordinary men, the master- 
pieces of sculpture in the mass of good-bad carving, and the tender insights of the 
flow of life, the utter pain at separation from the beloved in certain songs and dances, 
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And the finality of the attempts to rise above the human situation to godhood 
was made a comprehensive doctrine. The sikharas of temples must rise to the sky 
and become mount Kailas (the highest peak of the Himalayas) or Mount Meru, the 
abode of the gods. All the layers of stone must be carved oat to interpret the true 
order of ascent from tlie lower vegetable and animal world to the human order and 
further to the divine spirits, apsaras, gandharvas, and, beyond, to the gods. There 
is no decoration in the best temples. Architecture is sculpture, as truth is beauty. 
And as the inspired words, which state the fandamental concepts of the faith are 
behind the whole ritual, so the song and dunce, which is enacted as ritual, informs 
the very roots of the shrine, and perineates it everywhere and infuses its rhythms 
into the hearts of the worshippers. And as dance was the earliest expression of man 
to control his destiny, to overpower demons and to realise good harvests from the 
gods, the rhythms of dance are importantly woven into the texture of architecture 
become sculpture. But while, in the primitive periods, the dance was a means to 
bring into oneself the spirits of nature and then to exorcise them, to heal oneself and 
others, to achieve victory over the enemy and to earn blessings of plenty for the 
fields and for the tribe, in classical art, it is ordered into a conscious effort to raise 
man through the insinuations of all thé most delicate movements into becoming part. 
of the creator, preserver and final hope of man. 


The classical dance Art of Orissa is one more manifestation, among our 
classical dances, of a tree which grew in the eastern region, put on many fresh leaves, 
decayed and blossomed again, almost to collapase with the ill winds that blew, bat 
which is now resurgent with new shoots upon its tender branches. 


Introduction to Orissi Dance 
Dr. Charles Fabri 


One must never ferget-though one often does—how great this country is, 
Whatever way you look at it, India is so vast a treasure-house of ancient tradition, 
custom and tastes, that no one can claim to know it all. Indeed, fresh discoveries 
are constantly being made, some of them truly startling. Such a startling discovery 
is the fact that a great classical system of dancing, under the name of Orissi, is 
surviving in the State of Orissa« We have been accustomed to believe and to declare 
that India possessed four classical systems of dancing and not more: Bharata Natya, 
Kathakali, Kathak and Manipuri. That this is very far from the actual tratb, has 
been slowly dawuing on some of us. For sometime past, it has been reluctantly 
realized that Mohini Attam was a classical system : undoubtedly related to Bharat 
Natya, and in an undefined way, to Kathakali too, yet different from both; but no 
one seems to have come to the logical conclusion that there were, in fact, not four 
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but five classical systems of Indian dancing. Then came the realization that Kuchis 
pudi, in Andhra, is a brave variety of Bharata Natya, certainly classical and taught 
by learned vidvans, similar, but not identical, with Bharata Natya; and though this 
was pushed into the consciousness more vigourously than Mohini Attam, I have 
never heard it referred to as the sixth system of classical Indian dancing. Neither 
have we accepted, though as knowledgeable a man as Mr. Krishna Iyer propagated 
it, that the Melattur style of dancing was some kind of other form of some ancient 
Bharata Natya system, and that, indeed, there seems to be at least seven different 
varieties of classical dancing, of which at least five derive from some primordial, 
‘some original, form of what must have once been the genuine, first Bharata 
Natya, and not what goes now-a-days by that name, 


The discovery of Orissi classical dancing shook our complacency, and no 
sensible student of Indian dancing can persist any more in the fallacy, in the patently 
untrue presumption, that Indiau classical dancing consists of the four hitherto 
accept ed systems only, Ignorance is not a justification of denial, When I 
first wrote of Orissi, and ventured to call it one of the imost perfect classical 
systems of Indian dancing surviving, I inet incredulous people, who shook their 
heads dubiously. No one ever heard of it and as far as I know, I was the first person 
ever to print the name “ Orissi ’’ dance. It took, in fact, more than five years to 
convince a growing number of people, and it was not an easy task that such a system 
did, in truth, esist ; and another vigourous battle, so to say, before the Sangita Nataka 
Academy, most reluctantly, accepted Orissi as “a variety of Bharata Natya”, and 
equivalent of it for the purpose of the annual awards. It will take a long time, 
nevertheless, before the fact sinks deeply in the national consciousness. The majority 
of people still talk, confidently, of four systems of classical dancing, when the correct 
number is at least eight, How is it that so splendid a system of dancing has remained 
so long unknown to all except the Orissans 7 


Perhaps tlie Orissans are not very vocal. But even more probably, even in 
Orissa, the classical system was restricted to the great temple of Jagannatha at Puri, 
and the women, who traditionally performed this temple dance in front of the sacred 
shrine (every night, before the God retired) have fallen on evil days, patronage has 
shrunk, partly due to the glamour of the films, and many of these devadasis (or 
DMabaris) bad been forced either to turn to other professions, or eke out a living by 
prostitution, a Sad social fact that must be faced squarely. Orissi was, in fact, never 
performed publicly, as a piece of entertainment, outside the temple; it always was 
confined to the precincts of the gods, and formed part of sacred ritual. This, at any 
rate, is the present guess; if Orissi was danced at any time aus a public spectacle, or 
an entertainment of kings and courtiers, we have so far no evidence of it. It is now, 
during the present vigorous revival, the first time that Orissi has been recognized as 
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& great form of artistic expression, and it is now for the first time that Orissi has 
come out of the temple and appears on the theatrical stage. 


On the other hand, recent research has proved that this system of dancing 
has been in existence for at least 700 years. Oriya scholars are busy in editing and 
publishing the palm leaf inanuscripts that lay down the rules of Orissi dancing, 
and which bear marked resemblance to that classic of Sanskrit literature, the Bharata 
Natya Sastra, a treatise on Dance aud Drama. As will be observed, there is eloquent 
proof of the urgent need of publication and translation of these Sanskrit and Oriya 
texts. I have urged their publication for several years, without any visible 
result. The earliest of these inanuscripts, describing the poses and movements, 
appears to go back to the 12th Century A.D.; and I myself have seen 15th-I16th 
century manuscripts in which every pose is illustrated in line drawing. These illa- 
strations are among the most precious documents of Indian dancing in olden days, 
and their publication is urgently necessary. Equally important is the realization- 
that could have been made much earlier by all of us-tbat the temples of Orissa, especie 
ally the famous shrine of the Sun at Konark, carry as it were a complete catalogue 
of every important gesture and pose, in the form of relief carvings. The Hall of 
Dance, the Natya Mandapa, at the Konark temple has hundreds of these reliefs, of 
women in every dancing pose ; and it is the task of scholars to identify these poses 
with those described and illustrated in the Oriya Manuscripts. The Konark temple 
was completed in the middle of the 14th Century A.D.; and this alone gives Orissi 
dancing a history of almost six hundred years. Yet at the time the Natya Mandapa 
was chiselled, Orissa must have had a long, long history, for the system was fully 
developed. 


Orissi, as we know it to-day, bears great resemblance not ouly to Bharata 
Natya, but also to Kuchipudi, in Andhra, which may be described as “next door”, 
It must be remembered that the connexion of Orissa with what is now Andhra has 
often been most intimate. Large parts of Orissa State belonged once to the Audbra 
Kings, who ruled over most of the territory for hundreds of years. A considerable 
number of Telegu iuscriptions lave been found in Orissa. Nevertheless, with all 
these similarities to the Bharata Natya style, one finds also marked differences between 
the two systems of dancing. Many of the movements, most of the gestures, and the 
basic rules certainly, are identieal in the two systems, or almost identical ; other 
elements show variations and obvious differences. Generally speaking, these differcn- 
ces consist in Orissi being the simpler, chaster, more straightforward dance, concentrate 
ing on beautiful postures, charming gestures and senuous bends rather than on a 
detailed hand-and-tinger explanation (basta-lakshana) of the sung texts, as in Bharata 
Natyay-though they also exist in Orissa. 
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‘Pwo conclusions are possible. Bither we accept that Orissi has deteriorated 
and we have the purer system in the Madrasi form of Bharata Natya; or else we 
believe that what is simpler is older ; hence Orissi is the more unspoilt, the more 
ancient, more primitive form, whilst what is now called Bharata Natya is a more 
evolved, a later developed and hence more complicated system. I have many 
reasons to conclude that the latter is the case, and thut the Bharata Natya of today 
is a more evolved form because it is a later development; whilst I have also reasons 
to conclude that Orissi is a more pristine, a more carefully preserved primitive form 
of Natya, and is nearer to the ancient Indian classic temple dancing ns it was known 
700 or more years ngo. 


The sculptured relievos at Konark are ample testimony ; so are the Oriya 
manuscripts and there is the fact that in Soutu Indian temples, the dances of the 
devadasis were (as tbey are today) directed by greatly learned pundits, whose in- 
clination is to systematize and complicate everything found in Sanskrit texts, Against 
that stands the fact that the priests of the Jagannatha temple at Puri are less learned 
(many of them do not know Sanskrit, or very little of it), and are much more 
traditionalists, who in their simple faith would do everything to preserve their 
heritage, without interpretation and learned commentary. And dancing in Orissa 
is not taught by learned vidvans and pundits—it goes from mother to dangbter. 
This does not mean that Orissi is not possessed of a rich and splendid vocabulary of 
gestures and movements. But it does mean that much more emphasis is laid on the 
sheer beauty, the visual attraction, of the dancing; and that Orissi, as it is known 
today, and as it is known from the mural sculptures in the State has an exquisite 
charm and grace, surely unparallelled by any other known system of Indian dancing. 


Orissa is a border State, standing, as it were, with one foot in South India, 
and one in North India. Much of her cultural pattern is nearer to Dravidian forms 
of civilization, though long association witb the North has made her the heiress to a 
great deal of Northern Indian culture too. Whilst, to quote one example, ber 
dancing is obviously nearer to the Dravidian forms of classical danciug (Tanjoré, 
Molattur and Aodbra), the music that accompanies it is not Karnatak but Hindustani 
in character. The discovery of Orissi should be hailed as one of the great events in 
recovering a much lost heritage. We must remember how few people of any 
education had ever heard of Bharata Natya thirty years ago and that Kathakali 
was unknown to almost auyone except the people of Kerala a generation ago. And 
we must feel a deep sense of gratitude to that little State of Orissa that has preserved 
through perhaps a thousand years or more, $0 magnificent an ex pression of the human 
spirit and man’s sense of beanty. Not the least gratefol must we feel, I contend, to 
the inabaris, the devadasis of Jagannatha, a class that should be vow given every 
possible encouragement to continue to dance and to teach Orissi dancing, outside 
the temple. 
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P. Misra IN 


The dance has always served as an important motif for ornamental sculpture 
in Indian temples. There are temples in every part of India, and the extent to which 
the dauce theme dominates them is indicative of the close relationship that has all 
along subsisted between dancing and religion in this country. And Orissa is 
exceptionally rich both in temples and in dance sculpture, The earliest surviving 
religions edifices in Orissa are rock-cut cave-temples of Khandagiri and Udayagiri, 
about 5 miles to the west of Bhubaneswar. These shrines, which have names, such 
as Hathi Gumpha, Rani Gumpha, Manchapuri and Swargapuri, were made for the 
Jaina recluses and the majority of them were carved towards the close of the pre- 
Christian era, especially during the time of King Kbaravela. These shrines carry 
a number of scenes and sequences in the form of friezes and bas-reliefs. Some of 
tliese panels carry dance figures, but the poses they portray are purely imaginative, 
and, as far as one can discern, they do not attempt to follow any known style of 
dance. The dancers, both men and women, are generally presented in the act 
of making offerings to the sacred symbols of the Jains. Occasionally, graceful 
Aiying Gandharvas and Vidyadharas are also included in the composition, In the 
Rani Gumpha cave at Udayagiri, there is one panel which is particularly interesting ; 
this shows men and women dancing around the sacred Vriksha, and on either side 
of them are musicians who are seen playing various inusical instruments. 


Both Jainism and Buddhism took root and spread in Orissa after the 5th 
century B.C. In the 3rd century B.C., daring Ashoka’s time, Buddhism reigned 
supreme, and in the 2nd century B.C. during the rule of Kharavela, Jainism became 
the State religion. Then, from the 3rd contury A.D., Buddhism began to flourish 
again and this continued for 5 centuries after which Brahmanism once again gained 
nscendancy. Muhayana Buddhism was much patronised and encouraged by the 
Bbauma and Kara kings who ruled over Orissa till the latter half of the 8th century 
A.D. But towards the close of this period, this esoteric and abstruse school of 
Buddhism began to grow less severe and, after absorbing elements of the Tantric 
oult to yield place to a more worldly and tangible form of Buddhism, which came 
to be known as Vajrayana, Orissa became the stronghold of the Vajrayana offshoot 
of Buddhism, and one of the ways in which this manifested itself was through a 
new and vigorous school of Buddhist art, influenced by the Gupta tradition, which 
came into existence and rapidly spread every where. 


Vajrayana Buddhism gave a strong fillip to creative activity all over 
Orissa, particularly in the isolated Assia range of hills-Lalitagiri, Udayagiri and 
Ratnagiri-in the Cuttack district, The Buddhists constructed shrines there, and 
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though theso aro now in ruins, there are enough relics to suggest that artistic 
work was still dynamic. The door jams, grilles, lintels and architraves of these 
shrines often carry carvings which include dance figures. Both men and women 
dancers are represented and the delineation is sharp and clear, The faces of the 
dancers are often expressive and the attire and ornaments are in some cases shown 
in elaborate detail. The figures seem to follow some set style of dance, and there 
is at least one school of thought today, which insists that the roots of the Orissi 
danoe can be successfully traced to the period of these Buddhist dance sculptures. 
Vajrayana Buddhism contributed to the evolution of a new and enlaged pantheon 
of the Buddhists, embracing several Buddhas, their counterparts and emanations. 
Some of these gods and goddesses lave been represented in dance poses and souptures 
of them are found in several Buddhist temples of Orissiuu Hernoka, Mariohi, 
Vajravarahi, Achala, and Aparajita are some of the Buddhist deities who are 
represented in dance soulpture and the chief places in Orissa where these sculptures 
are found, are Udayairi, Lalitgiri, Ratnagiri, Alamgiri, Udla, Kbiching, Chouduar, 
Baudbh, Solampur, Ayodhya, Kbadipada and Astarangn, 


The earliest Hindu temples in Orissa belong to Bhubaneswar and were 
built about 7th Century A.D. After this temple building began in right earnest 
in Orissa, and within less than 300 years, Bhubaneswar alone became a city of 
more than 500 temples. Bhubaneswar is the stronglold of Shaivism in Orissa, 
and all the temples herc excepting one or two, are Shaivite. The earliest temples, 
exemplified by the Bharateswara, Lakmaneswarn and Satrugneswara, are simple 
structures and consist in the main of a small sanctuary built on a Square ground- 
plan and mounted with a simple vimana, or tower. The temples, which came after 
this period, borrowed elements of both Aryan and Dravidian temple architecture, 
and by degrees, evolved a style of their own, which came to be known as the Kalinga 
style, The early temples of this period, such as the Parasurameswar, are simple 
in strncture, but they often carry very elaborate carvings on the outside. The 
temples, which came later, that is, durivg the Bhauina period, show a marked 
Buddhist ivfluence, and are generally highly ornamental. Examples of such temples 
are the Vaital Deul, Markandeswara and Sisireswara, As Shuaivism grew and 
consolidated its position in Orissa, temple rituals multiplied and eventually neces- 
sitated the building of certain annexures in front of the Sri Mandir, or the sanctum 
sanctorum. These additional structures are found in all Jater temples of Orissa, 
such as the Lingaraj at Bhubaneswar and Jagannath at Puri, und comprise a series 
of halls, which are built on one axial alignment. Next to the sanctum sanctorum, 
which is known as Sri Mandir or Bada Deol ijn Orissa, is the Jagamohana or 
Audience Hall; after this comes the Natamaudira, or Dance Hall, and this is 
followed by the Bhogamandapn or Dining Hall. Another characteristic feature 
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of Orissan Hindu temples is that they generally have interiors which are plain and 
destitute of decorative features, while the exteriors are invariably profusely carved. ~ 


Interpretative sculptures of some kind or other are found in almost all 
Orissan temples. One of the oldest surviving temples of Orissa is the Bharateswara 
at Bhubaneswar, and this is believed to belong to the close of the 6th century A.D. 
It is a very small temple and is at preseut in a thoroughly dilapidated condition. 
Nevertheless, it still carries some basrelief panels, and one of these pertains to 
Shiva’s marriage and includes dancing-girls in the composition. The earliest temple 
of Orissa, which is in a passably good state of preservation, is the Parsurameswar, 
bleonging to the 8th century A.D. This temple shows the early attempts made at 
the conversion of architeoture into sculpture, and in the reliefs here is revealed a 
high degree of skilled execution of forms. The Parasurameswara temple carries a 
rich variety of designs, which include fruits and flowers, birds and animals, and, what 
is more important for the purpose of this study, several exquisitely carved dance 
soulptures. The main body of the temple carries some Tandava poses, which are 
vital in their own right, but it is the Jagamobana of this temple that has elicited 
greater admiration. On either side of the doorway of the Jagamohuna are Jatticed 
windows, which carry grilles, containing grouped figures of musicians and dancers. 
The figures are well carved and a rhythmic balance of each figure into the whole 
composition, has been attempted. “In some respects these panels might be reproduc- 
tions in stone of one of della Robbia’s glazed terracottas”, suggests Percy Brown, 
“excelling even the work of that famous Florentine, in their vigour and rhythm, and 
evidently the creation of one who left this brilliant work of art as the sole record of 


his inimitable genius”. 


The Parasurameswara, it has been stated, is the earliest Hindu temple of 
Orissa which is more or less well preserved. But it needs to be pointed out in this 
context that though the temples, which preceded the Parasurameswara are in ruins, 
some of their sculptures and carved panels have been taken over to other later 
temples and installed or housed in them. And among such carvings and panels are 
figures and compositions, which pertain to dance. A noteworthy piece in this 
category is the detached grille, which carries a vigorous figure of Nataraja, and 
which is now housed in a subsidiary shrine in the compound of the Mukteswara temple. 
The Parasurameswara temple was built between 7th and 8th centuries A.D. After 
this came the period of tho Bhaumas (8th-9th centuries A.D.), and to this time 
belong two important temples, the Vaital Deul and the Sisireswara. The Vaital 
Deul, which reveals a marked sonthern influence in its architecture, is a very small 
temple, and the other is even smaller, William Willetts is of the opinion that, the 
Sisireswara is “the richest art-historical monument in Bhubaneswar”, and the Vaital ” 
Doul “the most zesthetically satisfying’. Both temples carry a number of interesting 
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dance soulptures. The Vaital Deul carries a framed figure of Naotaroja on the 
uppermost part of its facade. The Sisireswara also has n Nataraja and close to this 
is the figure of a dwarapalaka, who is shown standing in a very graceful pose, 
almost os if he was dancing. Incidentally, an identical Dwarapalaka carving is 
found flanking the door-frame at Loalitagiri; this helps to substantiate the thesis that 
the Buddhist art that expressed itself in the Assia range of hills, found its continuity 
in the Bhauma School, which flourished during tbe 8th and 9th centuries A,D, 


After the Bhauma period and upto the time of the Lingaraj, which marks 
the quintessence of the Kalinga style of temple architeoture, many temples were 
built at Bhubaneswar. All these temples carry dance sculptures of various kinds, but 
only a few of them can be considered here. The Mukteswara, which has been des- 
oribed as a poem in stone, has several exquisite dance carvings, including figures of 
Nataraja, Nayikas and the like. The ceiling of the Jagamohana of this temple 
carries a panel showing Lord Ganesha in a dancing attitude, and a representation 
of this kind, it must be stated, is rather rare in Orissa. The Ananta Vasudeva, 
which is the only Vaishnava temple in Bhubaneswar, is fairly well studded with 
decorative carvings which include random dance poses, and the Kapileswara, which 
belongs to the last group of temples built or reconstructed in Orissa, carries a three- 
panel frame of dancers and musicians, which undoubtedly belongs to a much earlier 
temple and appears to have been dislodged from there and installed in its present 
position or a wall in the compound of the Kapileswara. The Rajarani, which belongs 
to the early part of the Ganga Period, that is, about 1,000 A,D., carries numerous 
beautiful dance soulptures, which are often interposed between columns of floral 
designs and decorative traceries as well as Mithunas, or erotic couples. To the same 
period belong two other important temples of Orissa, the Lingaraj at Bhubaneswar 
and the Jagannath at Puri. Both these temples and their numerous subsidiary 
shrines are adorned with dance sculptures, mostly of female figures, including Apsaras 
and Nayikas, and with Mithuna couples. And, finally tbere is Konark, “the Grand- 
vst achievement of the Eastern School of Architecture”, of which more later, 


Bhubaneswar being a city of Shaivite temples, it is understandable that the 
Nataraja theme has found extensive representation in the sculptures bere. The 
Tandava form of dance has been described in certain manuscripts in Oriya, Such ns 
the Abhinaya Chandrika, Shniba Karanagam, Aushubhedagama and Saudhikagam. 
Apart from the seven principal and generally recognised modes of Shiva’s dance, 
namely the Ananda, Kalika, Gouri, Parvati, Sandhya, Tripura, and Sambhara Tanda- 
vas, certain other forms of Tandava dance, such as Saumya, Brahma, Nandi, Ahi and 
Bignesha are also listed and described in these texts. Almost all these Tandavas 
are represented in Orissan temple sculpture, the temples of Parasurameswar and 
Mukteswara being especially rich in this regard. It is pertinent to mention here that 
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formerly Nataraja was worshipped as the presiding deity in certain tem ples of Orissa} 
for example, in the big temple of Khiching, the Capital of the Bhbanja kings of 
Mayurbhbanjo. 


Of the various Tandava sculptures found at Bhubaneswar, some are of 
unusual merit and, therefore, deserve special attention. The three cognate temples 
of Vaital, Markandeswara and Sisireswara carry identical carvings of Nataraja on 
their front facades. In each case, the figure is enclosed in a circular Chaitya window 
which has a beaded border. The frontal Ratha of the Parasurameswara temple 
carries a powerful representation of the Ananda Tandava, but in this, curiously, the 
left hand is used to signify protection, and not the right hand as is generally the casé. 
Another important sculpture of Nataraja is the one, which is now housed in & 
subsidiary shrine in the compound of the Mukteswara temple. Belonging evidently 
to an earlier temple, this detached piece is in the form of a rectangular, perforated 
grille. Surprisingly, the Nataraja portrayed here is remarkably similar in form 
and pose to another representation, which is found in a cave at Badami, in the 
Bijapur district, There is little doubt that one of these sculptures has been copied 
from, or inspired by the other, and the consensus of opinion among ex perts is that 
the Orissan piece is earlier. Apart from the few examples given here, the temples 
of Brabmeswara and Sobhaneswara, both at Bhubaneswar, also carry carvings of 
Nataraja, which are noteworthy. Shiva is presented in other exalted stances as well, 
Some temples carry panels showing Shiva’s marriage procession, and these often 
include dancing girls in graceful poses. The Bharateswara, Parasurameswara and 
Rajarani are some of the temples where such carvings are found, Shiva’s counterpart 
Parvati is also occasionally portrayed as a dancer, and an outstanding carving in 
this category, though very much damaged now, belongs to the 10th century temple 
of Rajarani. 


The years between 800 A.D. and 1300 A.D. saw a great upsurge in temple 
building in Orissa, The last important temple to be built in this period was Konark, 
Colossus among temples of the world, this magnificent and stupendous edifice is 
dedicated to Surya Deva. It was built by the great Ganga King, Narasimba I, 
about 1250 A.D. The main portion ot the temple was conceived as a Ratha, or 
chariot, on 24 wheels. The temple originally consisted of the Bada Deul and also 
had all three appurtenances, namely, the Jagamobana, Natamandira and Bhogaman- 
dapu. At present, only the Jagamohbana and a portion of the Natamandira Survive. 
In the temple of Konark, the whole edifice becomes sculpture and carvings to an 
extent is truly startling. The plinth, the walls and the Vimana of the Jagamobana 
carry hundreds of carvings, portraying intricate designs, birds and animals, Mithuna 
couples, and dancers and musicians. Many life-size statues of dancing-girls and 
musicians stand precariously on the different ledges which constitute a structural part 
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” of the Vimana, or lower of the Jagamohana. The entire plinth and the pillars of 
the Natamandira, which are the only portions left of this structure, are every inch 
covered with carvings of dancing-girls and musicians and erotic couples. The saine 
figures and patterns are often repeated ; even then, the variety is flabber-gasting. 


The dance which supplied the inner rhythms of harmony to architecture in 
Orissan temples is the supreme image apart from the creative art of physical union 
itself. There are dancc sculptures of Nataraja, Parvati, Ganesha and certain other 
deities, and also of Gandharvas and Apsaras. Nayikas too are found in abundance, 
and there are miscellaneous dance figures. While this may not readily be evident 
to a casual observer, a careful survey is sure to convince one, that a large number 
of these sculptures depict dance poses; which have their basis in Shastric technique. 
Many of the Karanas listed in the Natya Shbustra, and other similar Sanskrit texts, 
are found here and most of the poses associated with the Nritya part of Orissi dance 
can also be located among these sculptures. In fact, it would be no exaggeration to 
say that if one is persistent enough, one may find the greater part of the vocabulary 
of Orissi dance preserved in stone. Of course, one may not be able to find many 
sculptures, which are exactly similar to poses in Orissi dance today, but this only 
shows that, through the years, the technique of the dance underwent changes. It 
would, therefore, undoubtedly be worthwhile for contemporary exponents to study 
these sculptures and, with the experience thus gained, to polish and refine their 
daNCES.. ee cee see cov eooreneveceereereeree The Marg, March, 1960. 


Myths, Legends and Historical Facts About 
Orissi Dance 


Mohan Khokar 


The Natya Shastra of Bharata Muni, which is the earliest surviving text on 
dance and dramaturgy, classifies these arts into four regional types, namely, Avanti, 
Dakshinatya, Panchal and Odbhra-Magadhi. According to the same text, the Odhra- 
Magadhi type was prevalent in Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Vatsa, Odhra, Magadha, 
Pundra and certain other Eastern regions- of India. Kalinga and Odhra evidently 
refer to the present Orissa. Thus it can be concluded that a mature and Shastric 
form of dance was prevalent in this part of India even 2,000 years ago, which is 
about the time the Natya Sashtra was written. There is also reason to believe that 
the Orissi dance we find in Orissa today is a continuation of the art which was 
practised two millennia ago, for Orissi contains certain elements, such as several 
Karanas, Hastas and movements of the body and limbs, which, for all we know, 
are not found in any other mode of Shastric dance in India today. 
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The genesis of the different traditions of dance in Tndia is symbolically 
ascribed to certain gods and goddesses; and Orissi is no exception. According to 
Maheswara Mahapatra’s Abhinaya Chandrika, which was written in the 12th century 
A.D., the art of dance was created by Lord Shiva. Shiva taught this art to his son 
Ganesha, and Ganesha to Mani Rambbha, an Apsara, who, in turn, taught it to the 
sage Bharata Muni. After Bharata Muni, the tradition was carried on, in turn, by 
Gargacharya, Bikatacharya, Kumaracharya, Rantideva and, finally, Attahasa. 
Attahas taught Orissi dance to the devadasis of Orissa, and it is from them that the 
att has come down to us. 


Coming to history, we find that the earliest evidence we have of the existence 
of the art of dance in Orissa is of the 2nd century B.C., when the Jain King Khara- 
vela ruled over this part of the country. A Brahmi inscription belonging to this 
period is found in the Hathi Gumpha cave at Udayagiri, in which it is stated that in 
the third year of his reign, Kharavela, himself an expert dancer and musician, 
artanged a performance of Tandava and Abhinaya for the delectatlon of his people. 
Again; in the Rani Nahar cave, also at Udayagiri and belonging to the same period, 
there is a carved panel showing a king witnessing the performance of a dancing-girl 
and her accompanying musicians. 


After Kharavela, for several centuries, there is no evidence of the existence 
of any form of dance in Orissa. But this can be overlooked, for even the political 
history of Orissa of this period is more or less blank. The darkness is lifted, as far 
as history is concerned, in the 7th century A.D. and, as for dance, the curtain rises 
a century later, when we find a reference to it in an inscription in the temple of 
Brahmeswar at Bhubaneswar. According to this inscription, Kalavati, mother of 
the Kesari King Udyota, built a témple to Shiva and dedicated several dancing-girls 
to iit. 


The practice of dedicating dancing-girls to deities in Hindu temples is a very 
old one. The Puranas, which are about 1,500 years old, contain several reference 
to this. The Shiva Purana, for instance, clearly states, in connection with the build- 
ing of a temple in honour of Shiva, that it should be provided, among other things, 
with hundreds of beautiful dancing-girls, who should be proficient in the twin arts of 
singing and dancing. The, Skanda Purana, Padma Purana, Agni Purana, Vishnu 
Purana and some others also advise the consecration of women in honour of various 
gods, and some of them also cite examples of how and where this was done in 


their age. 
History provides evidence to show that the practice of consecrating dancing- 
girls in honour of the gods was at one time prevalent practically throughout India. 


There are records which tetl us that devadasis or dedicated dancing-girls were once 
attached to temples in Kashmir, Bengal, Orissa, Saurashtra, Rajasthan, Maharashtra, 
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‘Andhra, Mysore, Tamilnad and Kerala. Owing to various reasons, mainly political 
and social, the cuit of the Devadasi is now extinct, everywhere, except in Orissa where 
too it is rare now. And in Orissa, this cult is at least 12 centuries old, as is evident 
from the Brahmeswar inscription referred to above. The temple dancing-girls, then, 
have been the earliest performers of Orissi dance, and it certainly redounds to their 
credit that they still continue to be its chief repositories. The history of Orissi 
dance, therefore, is largely the history of these Devadasis, or Mabaris, as they are 
known in Orissa. 


As mentioned already, the earliest reference to the dedication of dancing-girls 
in Orissa is in the form of an inscription belonging to the time of Udyotta Kesari, that 
is, to the 9th century A.D. The Kesari dynasty ruled for 300 years, and though 
there is no evidence of this in history, tradition bas it that one of the kings of this 
dynasty was known as Nritya Kesari, on account of his mastery of dance, and 
another as Gandharva Kesari, as he was an expert musician. The Kesari period 
saw the decline of Buddhism and the ascendancy of Brahmanism in Orissa, and 
this in a way paved the way for the emergence of the cult of Jagannatb, which was 
to later play a vital role in the shaping of the dance tradition of the Maharis. 


After the Kesari kings, the Ganga dynasty came to power. Chodaganga- 
deva, who ruled from 1077 to 1147, was an illustrious person and the greatest ruler 
of Orissa of his time. He was well versed in the Vedas and other seriptures 
and proficient in most of the fine arts. He began the construction of the 
temple of Jagannath at Puri, and this temple soon came to occupy a unique position 
in the cultural and religious life of the people of Orissa, Chodagangadeva also 
employed Maharis for service in this temple, and in this way, he started a tradition 
which continues to this day. 


In 1194, 47 years after Chodagangadeva’s death, Anangabhimadeva became the 
ruler. He built several temples and he also constructed the Natamandiras or Hall 
of Dance, as an annexure to the temple of Jagannath at Puri. This Natamandira 
was intended for the performances of the Maharis and musicians who were in the 
service of the temple. Jayadeva, the celebrated composer, also lived at this time, 
and the recital of his Gita Govinda later became an indispensable part of the rituals 
of the Jagannath temple, and this is a tradition which continues to this day. The 
Abhbinava Chandrika, which is considered to be the foremost Shastra on Orissi dance, 
was also written at this time, and its author, Maheswara Mahbapatra, adorned the 
court of King Anangabhimadeva. It is also recorded that, towards the close of the 
Ganga rule, King Rajarajadeva appointed a Binakar, or veena player, a Geetagani, 
or vocalist, a Madela, or drummer, and 20 Nachunis, or dancing-girls, for service in 
the temple of Jagannath. 


In 1435, Kapilendradeva established the rule of the Surya Vamsa, the Solar 
Dynasty. Kapilendradeva seems to have been an enlightened ruler, as he was an 
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outstanding scholar and writer. He introduced the custom of having the Mabharis 
dance twice every day in the temple of Jagannath, once at the time of Bhog, or the 
Lord’s mid-day meal, and again at the time of Barha Singhbar, or the Lord's ritual 
adornment before being put to bed. He also started the tradition of having the 
Geeta Govinda sung as part of the daily ritual of the Jagannath temple, 


Kapilendradeva was succeeded by his son Purushottamadeva- Purushottama- 
deva fought with Narasimha Salva of Kanchipuram and defeated him and married his 
daughter Rupambika, who was renamed Padmavati. Padmavati, of her owa accord, 
enlisted hereself as a Mahari to serve the Lord Jagannath, and it is recorded that, 
later, the temple honoured her by presenting her with a Gopa Sari. This shows 
that Maharis were held in respect at that time and that a woman conaidered it a 
great honour to be permitted to serve the Lord as a dancing-girl. 


Purushottamadeva died in 1497 and his son Prataparudradeva succeeded 
him. Prataparudradeva made a strict ruling tbat only the Gita Govinda and no other 
text should be recited in the Jagannath temple, a covenant which holds good to this 
day. The saint and singer Chaitanya also lived at this time and when he met Rama- 
nanda Patnaik whom Prataparudradeva had appointed Governor of Rajmahendri, he 
brought about a lasting change in the latter’s life. Ramananda Patnaik was so 
impressed with Chaitanya’s discourse that he forthwith relinquished the Governor- 
ship and spent the rest of his life in serving the Lord Jagannath at Purie Heo there- 
after came to be known as Ramananda Raya. He was a musician and a poet and 
he wrote the opera Jagannath Ballav, which is a minor classic of Sanskrit literature. 
He is also credited with having introduced Abhinaya in the dance of the Maharis and 
he was also the first to engage Maharis to take part in drama: for, till then, the 
performers in dramas had been exclusively men and boys. The reign of Purusho- 
tamadeva did not achieve very much politically, but Vaishnavism as a religion became 
supreme and the cult of Bhakti received a strong impetus. 


By the end of the 16th century. Orissa had lost her independence and came 
under the rule, successively, of the Bhois, Pathans, Mughals, Marathbas and, finally, 
the British. For over 300 years, the political life of the region remained iu turmoil, 
which affected the religious, social and cultural aspects of life. Many times during 
this period, the Seva Paddhatis, or ritual services, connected with temple of Jagan- 
nath, had to be suspended. From the time of Ramachandradeva, that is about 1600 
A,D., the Mahbharis, who were originally intended for temples and gods alone, came to 
be employed in royal courts as well. From now on, the Mabaris ceased to be res- 
pected as dais of the Lord and came to be associated with concubinage, a situation 
which persists to this day. About the same time, that is, during Ramachandradeva’s 
rule, a class of boys known as Gotipuas also came into being; these boys dressed 
themselves as dancing-girls and danced in the temples and also for the general 
entertainma3nt of the people. The Gotipuas were supported by the Alhadas, or 
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gymnasia, which were established in several parts of the districts of Puri, and Ganjam: 
‘Later, they were also encouraged by certain Zamindar families of Orissa, some of 
which maintained their own Gotipua parties. 


With the passage of time, the dance of the Mabaris, as well as of the Goti- 
puas, deteriorated. Thereis no denying that it is in a debilitated form that the 
original art of Orissi has come to us. All the same, we have to be thankful to the 
Mabaris and the Gotipuas, for it is solely on account of them that the tradition of 
Orissi dance has been maintained, and perpetuated. 


Before the transfer of power from British to Indian hands, the world knew 
nothing of Orissi dance. But today, thanks to the pioneering efforts of a few indi» 
viduals and certain institutions, this art is again beginning to find its rightful place on 
the dance map of India. Scholars like Kali Charan Patnaik, Dbirendranath Patnaik 
and Sadasiva Rath Sharma, Gurus like Mohan Mabhbapatra, Pankaj Charan Das, Deba 
Prasad Das and Kelu Charan Mabapatra, Maharis like Haripriya and Kokilaprabba 
and institutions and organisations like the Kala Vikash Kendra and the Utkal Nritya 
SangeetKala Parishad have all, in their own way, helped to further the cause of Orissi 
Credit must also be given to the dangeuse Indrani Rehman who with the co-operation 
of Dr. M. Mansinha and Charles Fabri and her Guru Deba Prasad Das, has been the 
first to carry Orissi outside India and to put it on the dance map of the world. Orissi 
bas survived. It has also recuperated sufficiently and is now rapidly regaining its 
lost prestige. The day is not far off when Orissi will be as popular and admired 
and respected as the sister styles Bharata Natyam or Kathak.sevesvesrresevusouessettooueee 


The Marg, March, 1961, 


Tradition of Dance in Orissa 
Nilamadhab Bose 


Far from the madding crowd of the metropolis, behind the hills and amidst 
the forests of Sal and Piasal, one can hear almost every night in Orissa the dancing 
steps of the tribal people accompanied by the captivating music of the Madal and 
Flute. Colourful and varied, simple and enchanting, the folk dances of Orissa are 
sure to lure a metropolitan observer to the wonderland of freedom and spontaneity, 
Cast against this greenery of forests and hills and vales and sandwitched between 
West Bengal in the nortb and Andhra in the south and facing the blue waters of Bay 
of Bengal in the east, Orissa presents the greatest number of folk dances in India 
which are varied in their movements, gestures, costumes and music and are associat- 
ed with ceremonies of worship, hunting, marriage, courtsbip and tasks of village 
and home life. The folk dances and music of Orissa deserve serious study by the 
antbropologists and by folk dance surveyers as welle The Kala Vikash Kendra of 
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Cuttack, with the aid received from the Sangit Natak Akademi, New Delbl, has done 
noteworthy work in conducting survey of folk dances of Orissa with a view to 
popularising and disseminating the techniques of folk dances. 


It isa happy augury that survey of folk dance and music of the land is 
receiving increasing attention of persons interested in the preservation and dissemi- 
nation of folk art and culture. It is true, tbe relationship of folk dances to history, 
period of style, ethnic roots and social structures can be studied well by the anthro- 
pologistsse But we need experienced dancers, specially trained in preparing choreo- 
graphy, for preserving the technique and for recording the same on paper by symbols. 
Folk music, on the verge of extinction, can, however, be recorded and notated with- 
out much difficulty, but preservation of the dance technique is no easy affair- Verbal 
description and cinematograpby may be of help to a certain extent, but they cannot 
yield a satisfactory result. 


. Europe has evolved a method of notating dance by symbols, which is called 
LABANOTATION after the name of its inventor Rudolf Laban and specialised 
institutions like Laban Art of Movement Centre in England and Dance Notation 
Bureau in U.S.A. are making efforts in popularising the technique of Labanotation 
among the choreographers of Europe. The evolution of a scientific method of 
notating Indian music is credited to the great genius of late Pandit Bhatkhande. It 
would really be of immense benefit to the choreographers and the general public of 
India, if a similar method could be evolved for Indian dances now. 


KARAMA is a folk dance of Sambalpur, common amongst the Binjbals, 
Kharias, Oraons and other tribes of the district. This dance has also spread to the 
districts of Balangir, Sundergarh, Mayurbhanj and Kalahandi. Being a part of the 
rituals observed in praise of Karamsani, their goddess of fortune, the dance is 
usually performed on the eleventh day of the full moon of Bhadra. The dance begins 
with simple steps forward and backward, left and right and then gradually the steps 
grow smaller and faster becoming more and more complicated until the dance 
reaches its highest tempo. After this, the dance goes gradually to the first steps. 
GHOOMRA is a foilt dance of Orissa prevalent in the districts of Sambalpur, 
Balangir, Kalabandi, Cuttack and Puri. The dance is named after the special drum, 
Ghoomra, which remains the principal accompanying instrument in the dance. The 
dancers, who are always the menfoik, play on their drums as they dance. 


LASNIENDA is a ritual dance common amongst the Kutia Kondbhas of 
Phulbani, in which the principal partners are the unmarried boys and girls called 
Dhangada and Dhangidi. Changu remains the only accompanying instrument. The 
songs are in Kui dialect. The dancing steps change their pattern as one comes down 
to the coastal districts of Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam. Classicism takes 
the place of rustic spontaneity ; Shastric canons dislodge the freedom of folk culture. 
Dance now reappears surrounded by the caves, temples and royal courts. 
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The root of ORISSI style of classical dancing can be traced to the days of 
Kharavela in the second century B.C. from where begins the dated history of Orissa. 
Closely associated with religion, the tradition of dance in Orissa, during different 
periods of her history, has found its representation in the dance sculptures of Jaina 
caves of Udayagiri, Baudha caves of Lalitgiri, Shaiva temple of Bhubaneswar, Sun 
temple of Konarak and the temple of Jagaonath at Puri. Mabharis, the dancing girls 
of the temples and the Gotipuas at various periods, helped to sustain the art of 
Orissi. Orissi is fundamentally a Lasya dance, full of graceful styles. It incorpo- 
rates both Nritta and Nritya items, Sringar Rasa or erotic mood being predominent 
in the latter. It employs all the four forms of Abhinaya—Angika, Bachika, Satwika 
and Ahbarya. The Nritta item comprises of a variety of poses and movements 
(karanas) mentioned iu the ancient Sanskrit and Oriya texts on dramaturgy and 
represented in the dance sculptures of Bhubaneswar, Konarak and Puri. Orissi uses 
songs in Nritya item written by the ancient bards of Orissa like Banamali, Upendra 
Bhanja, Gopalkrishna and Jayadeba. The music bears certain resemblance to North 
Indian school. Though there exist certain similarities between Orissi and Bharat 
Natyam, the former shows a variety of remarkable differences that has preserved for 
it the beauty of 70) year old ancient Indian classical temple dancing possessing an 
exquisite charm and grace, unparallelled by any other school of classical Indian 
dance. 


Songs in Orissa that are danced away 
Dr. Mayadhar Mansinha 


In India, Dance is generally Tairyotrika, i.e., a combination of three allied 
arts, viz, the song, the instrumental accompaniment and the dance proper. ‘The 
three always go together as a matter of course. In the indigenous pattern of Dance 
in Orissa, the song is an indispensable part. The songs are generally of the 
mediaeval period, composed on classical lines, with peculiarly local orientations. As 
a matter of fact, in Orissi Dance, it is the song that turns the mere physical move- 
ments of the dancer into a poem in action. It turns each little dance-piece into a 
little play, with either conflict or harmony of emotions. It gives, as a matter of 
fact, the raison-d’ etre for the physical art of the dancer. 


The tradition. In Orissa, the tradition of dance and songs appears to have 
developed early» We not only come across descriptions of dance and music in the 
Hathbi-Gumpha inscriptions of Emperor Kharavela of the Ist Century B.C., but 
also see even today tell-tale sculpture of a dance, in a frieze in one of those caves in 
the Khandagiri hill near Bubaneswar, built by that Jain Emperor for his and his 
eldest queen’s old age. Dr. Charles Fabri thinks this to be the earliest sculptural 
representation in Iadia, not only of a dance right on classical style, but also of the 
Indian Theatre, as described in Bharata’s Natya-sastra. But the tradition of songs, as 
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we know it today, in Orissa, perhaps began in the [ith century with the well-known 
Ashtapadies of Jayadeva. The Sanskrit songs of Gitagovinda are in direct ancestral 
line of songs and musical poetry in Oriya. The Talas and Ragas are the same, So ig 
the theme, and so is the tendency to ornateness through assonances and allitera- 
tions. In mediaeval Oriya, the composers fixed the Tala and Raga of each song as 
in those of the Gitagovinda. This has greatly helped the maintenance of the purity 
of the style and continuance of the tradition. The earliest Oriya song so far 
Surviving is one that makes its appearance in the one-act Sanskrit play ‘ Parsuram 
Vijoya’ by the Gajapati Emperor Kapilendra Deva of the 14th century. In the 15th- 
16th century, music and poetry bad an alliance in Orissa; that bas left behind 
enormous musical poetry, from little lyrics to epics of immense size. The Chautisa 
(each couplet or stanza of which begins with one of the 34 consonants in 
consecutive order) was the most favourite pattern of the poets: These were 
mostly personal and seculare Some of these as well as some parts of the romantic 
ornate poetry in Oriya could be placed on the same level with the songs of Gita- 
govinda, not only for musicality but also for poignancy of emotions. 


Upendra Songs. In the field of secular songs, expressing human sexe 
desires, Upendra Bhbanja, who heads also the whole host of Oriya poets in the 
ornate genre, is outstandinge He is, in many ways, a pioneer in the field, and the 
so-called ‘Upendra songs’ are still sung though the poet has been far outstripped in 
the field, on account of religious tide that spread over Orissa, centering round the 
Krishna cult. 


The Trio of Orissan Composcrs.. Of many of these composers of Radha- 
Krishna songs, three dominate the field, They are Kavisurya Baladeva Rath, 
Gopalkrishna Patnaik and Banamali Das. Of this trinity, Kavisurya is the most 
musical, Gopalkrishna the most poetic, and Banamali the most devotional. We 
shall take them up one by one in chronological order. 


(1) Kavisurya. Unlike most of his tribe of poets and composers in Orissa, 
Kavisurya Baladeva Rath (1780-1845 A.D.) led a prosperous life. A composer, a 
singer and learned in many languages, he was handsome and a favourite of a galaxy 
of contemporary Rajas. It was one such Royal admirer who conferred on him the 
title of Kavisurya, the sun among poets. His songs now cover a demi-size printed 
book of six hundred pages. And quite a good number is said to be still not collect. 
ed. Catering to the tastes of feudal chiefs, the songs of Baladeva are in the very 
nature of things, ornate, flamboyant, colourful and sensuous. But in musical techbni- 
que, they are accepted as the finest of examples. The songs, by and large, are about 
the loves of Krishna and Radha, but deal only with the romantic side of the story, 
leaving spirituality apart. In may a song, the real human experience of the poet 
bursts out, not only unashamed of its existence, but with intense romantic flavour 
and grace. But Baladeva’s Magnuam Opus in the fleld of songs in Orissa is really a 
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slender volume of 34 songs; the celebrated Kishorechandrananda Champu, composed 
to please one of his many royal patrons, Raja Kishorechandra of Athagada in South 
Orissa. There are many Champus in Oriya, but ‘the Champu’ generally means this 
book of glorious songs of Baladeva Rath. Mastery of ‘ Champu-Songs’ is the final 
test of the art of any musical aspirant in Orissa. And these songs are the common 
favourities of the dancers also. The songs come one after another in alphabetical 
pattern covering successively each of the 34 consonants in the Indian alphabet, from 
Ka to Ksha, though narratipg all the while the glamorous see-saw of romance 
between young impetuous Radba and Krishna. The theme is just the same as in 
Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, but in this Oriya counterpart of that Sanskrit lyrical drama, 
the story greatly gains by its sheer human value, The divinity of characters is severly 
kept outside the eartby human drama of hopes, desires, frustrations and ecstacies, 
though the composition ends with a grand salutation to his Deity by the poet. The 
change from the mawkishly sentimental to one of vigour, drama, wit, humour, 
conflict and consummation, is entirely due to the creation by Baladeva, of the 
roguish go-between, Lalita. She practically twists the two young impetuous lovers 
by ber little finger, round and round, before they are united entirely through ber 
initiative. She remonstrates with hothb the lovers for their immoral and anti-social 
aspirations, tells each that the other cares little for the opposite number, but, yield- 
ing at last, to the helpless emotional! plight and piteous appeals of one, she arranges 
the tryst. While taking Radba to the rendezvous, the two ladies, Radha and Lalita, 
observe the beauteous vision of Krishna from a close distance and at this divine mapi- 
festation, even the naughty go-between bursts into beatific lyrical raptures in the 
Bha-song in the following manner : “ See darling, that sight Divine, by seeing which 
our human eyes are getting the worth of their creation. Lest you feel dizzy with 
intense ecstacy, you hold on to my arm and put your lotus feet firmly on the 
ground .ere s.sesrerre Without any desire to feel the touch of His body, you merely keep 
looking at that marvellous Beauty.ewesrnstnusees” Then the lovers meet and in the last 
song (Kshya-song), the poet puts up a grand, sublime hymn to his loving Lord 
Krishna. The rise and fall of hopes in the ardent youthful lovers’ hearts, their 
fears and aspirations, their mad pursuit of each other, completely oblivious of con- 
sequences, their intense mcods of frustration, as well as their complete spiritual 
abandon in each other in the final consummation and all realistically enlivened through 
the caprices of a roguish go-between, make this little volume of 34 songs a great 
book indeed. Lyrically as well as dramatically, this ‘‘Champu” in Oriya is undoubt- 
edly a masterpiece. Each song of this little book, set to a new tune, combining the 
best elements of both the Northern as well as the Southern techniques of Indian 
musical science, expressing a new, individual mood, carrying the love-drama a step 
further, adequately adorned with verbal jewellery, is a joy not only to those who 
sing and bear, but also to all Orissi dancers, because of its dramatic and emotional 
possibilities for the proper display of their art. 
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(2) Gopal Krishna. In the songs of the next poet in the trio of musical 
composers in Orissa, Gopal Krishna Patnaik, the Radha-Krishna love, reaches the 
highest spiritual heights. Born in Parlakimedi, South Orissa, in a well-to-do and 
cultured family, Gopal Krishna was a devout Vaishnava. And he poured out his 
soul to unpremeditated songs, as a holy offering to his Lord. He was. in his life- 
time, completely indifferent to his poetic creations. It is due only to the efforts of 
the poet's friends after his death, that we are in possession of these precious 
products- But though unconcerned with any recognition as a poet and apparently 
unplanned we are now really surprised at the remarkable method in the poet's 
madness in his poetic creations, as, in and through the confusion of his songs, we get 
a complete picture of his Lord from childhood to adolescence. Gopal Krishna is the 
poet in the whole of ancient Oriya literature, to sing enchantingly of the 
naughty child-hood of Krishna, Then through our poet’s many songs, we see Him 
grow, go out tending cattle into the distant forests, causing pitiful mental sufferings 
to his doting old mother Yasoda, passes through pre-adolescence and adolescence, 
till He gets the first tastes of romance in life, And all these flash out before us in a 
procession of exquisite miniature paintings in the songs of Gopal Krishna, What 
distinguishes Gopal Krishna’s songs from others is the purity and sublimity of 
emotions, expressed in the most natural way, without any effort at mere ornamenta- 
tion or deliberate effect. The moods and feelings are absolutely buman, set in 
familiar situations of common Indian life. And Gopal Krishna is the one poet in 
Oriya, who sings of the romance of Radha Krishna without any vulgarity. 


Here are some illustrations of Gopal Krishna's Poetry. We almost hear the 
quickened heart-beats of the young bride Radha, in the following song, as she is 
undergoing the terrific mental agitation before leaving her home for the first time for 
a secret meeting with an extra-marital lover. Says she to her confidante; “ Have 
you indeed given him appointment ? I do not know what will happen when I meet 
him. I tremble all over even now. [I go about in the house in constant fear of 
detection, lest somebody comes to guess the fearful thbrobbings of my heart. But, 
what was be about when you left him ? What exactly bave you told him and what 
was his reply? I hope, you are not really deceiving me. Could you not go again 
and cancel this appointment? I am so terribly afraid of the consequences.” 


But the lovers meet at last and they meet again and again-e The happiness 
of the consummation of their desires is expressed beautifully in many songs. In 
one such says Radha: 

“ Family and society have I given up gladly for the love of Krishna, 

His love is indeed the one treasure of my life, 

I am now a beggar, and he my begging bowl. 

Iam an unknown wild flower, and he, its honey-bee ; 

I shall be counting the rosary of his beauties and virtues for all eternity.” 
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Then came also the usual fits of jealousy of lovers, and the determination to 
punish the erring partner. See how love has transformed the little timid Radba of 
the earlier days into a bold, angry woman, when she rebukes her Krishna :— 


“ Don’t touch me, Krishna, 
Get away from here 
Heed my protest, and behave not like a naughty boy. 
This is not the place for your jokes, please, 


My friends might know and taunt the life out of me for nothing.” 


But the intense Radha soon rises above these petty human feelings. This 
grand sublimation of the little ego, making possible the emergence of the luminous 
lover in the unsophisticated village girl, that was Radha, rising above gross physical 
delights and the obsession of possession of the lover, is described enchantingly in 
many a Song by Gopal Krishna. Here is one such :— 


“ How can I take his unkindnesses to heart ? 
Am I any better than an humble servant-maid before him? 
Would this Radha ever have also, any pleasure by wounding his feelings? 
Rather would she wear herself out serving the woman, who takes his fancy. 
I shall get all the treasures of the world 
If be is just happy, even be it, with another woman, 
My one desire being to have one look only at his face, 
Just once a day, even from a distance!” 
In another song also says Radha ; 
“ Oh, let this scandal of Shyama be forever on my head, 
That I may pass my days with thoughts of Him and bim alone. 
Whatever the folk might say, 
To me, if 1 but once look at his beauteous face, 
Sins of many births, appear to be Just floating away! 


This is the grand finale to this apparently immoral, but in fact, a deeply 
allegorical and spiritual love-storye In the hands of stupid mediocrities, tbis story 
has become degraded with all sorts of vulgarities. In Oriya, Gopal Krishna alone, 
out of a host of Vaishnavite poets, conveys the penetrating Truth bebind this 
romance, in a charming, simple, spontaneous manner, caring little for mere verbal 
effects. But his songs are sweet all the same, favourites of dancers and singers all 
over Orissa, and still more of literary connoisseurs. 


(3) Banamali: The songs of Banamali, who, unlike his two glorious 
predecessors, was a real Vaishnavite Sanyasi, renouncing the world, are not as 
numerous as those of Baladeva or Gopal Krishna. These, however, are simple and 
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forthright and throb with the sincerity of a true zealot. He has been unlucky so far 
in not having a good collector and editor of his scattered songs. But his vision and 
spiritual flights are clearly revealed tbrough the slender anthology that we 
already have of a song, for example, that strongly reminds us of its identity with a 
famous song of Vidyapati. 


Radha to a Lady-friend 


“I am now like the pincers of the blacksmith, my darling, 
Now in water and now in fire again, 
He, delighting in both! 
People hope for happiness from Love. But, darling, 
I am most miserable fot it. 
I remain unsatisfied, however long I see him, 
And my eyes nearly burst, if he merely goes out of sight. 
I know not why, 
The more you defame him 
The gladder it makes my heart 
Which sinks the moment you start praising him. 
But when we meet, my eyes get glued to his presence ; 
A year-long vision appears a fleeting moment, 
While a moment’s non-seeing seems like endless aeons, says Banamali, 
Where is the Happiness in love! 
I am dying each moment, thinking and thinking of him only!” 


Song and Dancc-the twins in Orissa: Such are the songs in Oriya and 
these are the song-makers of the Oriya land. Itis these. who provide the entire 
verbal imagery for the lovely creation of the peculiarly local dance art of Orissa, 
This art is intimately connected with the religion and the literature of the people. 
The philosophy behind the whole art is a simple process of dedication to the Divine. 
Like everything associated with the Krishna-cult this dedication has to be beautiful in 
words and action. Jaganoathb at Puri is nothing but Krishna in Kaliyuga. Accord- 
ing to tradition, he is but the transformed Heart of Sri Krishna, tbe Lord of 
Dwaraka, that refused to be burnt away and was, therefore, thrown into the sea. 
That Divine nucleous floated all along the Indian sea-board and was dragged’‘ashore 
at Puri, to be worshipped, centuries after, as the Lord of the Universe (Jagannath). 
Jayadeva did not compose his matchless lyrics to please any earthly potentate, but 
to please only this Lord of the Universe, who also was the Lord of his devotionat 
soul. There is no point in trying to prove that he was the court poet of some 
earthly king when there is not a single panegyric from his gifted pen of any king or 
emperor. He was the court-poet, so to say, of only Jagannath. And probably his 
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great book ‘‘ Songs of Govinda” was composed according to a plan, for ‘dancistion’ 
before Jagannath, his spiritual Lorde And thanks to the cultured and enlightened 
royalty of Orissa, Jayadeva’s songs have become part of the daily rituals of the temple 
of Jagannath for the last nine centuries or so. The mediaeval Oriya songs are nothing 
but vernacular counterparts of the love-lyrics of Jayadeva in Sanskrit. These 
together have been the entire emotional as well as the musical repertoire for the 
sister art of Dance in Orissa. 


Population of Orissa, 1961 


A BE Population | Literates 
ame of District Persons Males Females | Versons Males Females 


. Cuttack 3,064,474 1,532,239 1,532,235 924,164 701,372 222,792 


3. Puri 1,865,834 ୨31,331 ୨34,503 547,191 424,473 122,718 
3. Balasore 1,415,812 717,648 ଓଠ69୯,164 413,879 325,065 88,814 
4- Mayurbhanj 1,209,097 604,546 604,551 170,968 144,205 26,763 
5. Sambalpur 1,508,721 755,793 752,928 342,647 277,261 65,386 
6 Sundergerh 759,440 395,909 363,531 147,588 119,104 28,484 
7. Bolangir 1,070,016 534,560 535,456 ୮୨3,573 132,009 21,564 
8. Dhenkanal ୮1,030,632 517,216 513,416 238,933 199,524 39,409 
9g. Keonjhar 745,893 376,620 369,273 127,312 ୮୦7,221 20,091 


10. Ganjam 1,873,655 898,566 ୨75,089 392,980 314,875 78.105 
11. Koraput 1,498,219 752,385 745,834 ୮2୮,721 ୮୦୦,510 21,211 
12 Kalahandi ୮,୦୦9,490 499,688 509,802 108,516 96,044 12,472 
13. Phulbani 514,362 255,693 258,669 ୨9୦,୯୨3 79,533 10,560 


ToraL 17,565,645 8,772,194 8,793,451 3,779,565 3,021,196 758,369 
ee 
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Port Development in Orissa 


PARADIP 


Dr. H. B. Mobanty, M.Sc.,Ph,D (Cantab) 


Orissa’s Maritime Past: Orissa has a long coast line of over 250 miles 
in length. It has also a long maritime history and tradition, which is closely 
linked with some of its religious practices and national festivals. Although Orissa 
lost its maritime trade and activities centuries ago, even today, the full-moon day 
in the montn of Kartik, after the end of the monsoons, is observed as the Balijatra 
(i. e, voyage to the island of Bali) Festival day all over Orissa. On this auspici- 
ous day, early in the morning, every house-holder floats down in the sea, river, 
stream or even in the village tank a gaily decorated shola-pith, Banana stem, or 
paper boat to mark the start of the voyage or shipping season. It is the people 
of Kalinga who carried not only their trade and commerce but also their religion, 
culture and civilisation to far-off Bali, Sumatra, Kambvodia and Java, etc. In 
Java, the foreigners are, even to-day, called by the generic name “KLINGS” i.e. 
people of Kalinga. After the great battle of ¢ Dhauli', where emperor Ashok 
was converted from Chandasoka to Dharmasoka, it is from Kalinga that he sent 
out his son Mahendra and daughter Sanghamitra by sea to Ceylon to spread the 
message of the Budha. History further records, that the Great King Suvankar of 
Kalinga sent his emissary to the Court of the Emperor of China, and that the 
Great Chinese traveller Huensang set sail from the port of Chelitalo in Kalinga, 
which was a port, probably, on the Chitrotpala river or the Chilka lake, These 
historic facts and numerous stone carvings depicting shipping activities, that can 
be seen today in the Konark, Bhubaneswar and Jagarnath temples, unmistakably 
prove that Orissa was in the past a great maritime State. 


Working Ports in Orissa. Coming to modern times, a survey of the 
minor Ports in India by the Ministry of Transport, some 15 years ago, recorded 
as many as 9 ports in Orissa as open ports of which three, namely, Puri, Chandbali 
and Gopalpur were working ports. The separation of Burma from India dealt 
a death blow to many east coast ports, including Gopalpur, trom where more 
than three lakh Oriyas used to go out every year to Burma. Puri’s trade also 
died out with the Second World War. Thus except for the minor Port of 
Chandbali, none of these old ports in Orissa are functioning at present. The 
main trade of Chandbali being export of surplus rice and paddy from adjoining 
areas ; the fortune of this inland river port depends precariously on the vagaries 
ofthe monsoon and it has only a spasmodic existence, 
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Recommendation of the Port Technical Committee, In 1948, the Ports 
Technical Committee had made a definite recommendation that the Government 
of India should investigate the possibilities of establishing a sheltered deep sea 
port between Vizagapattam and Calcutta, in view of the growing congestion and 
specially the silting at the latter port. Since the recommendations of the 
Committee were made, India lost due to partition, two of her major ports, 
Karachi and Chittagong. The loss of Karachi has been made good by building a 
major port at Kandla on the West Coast. While the congestion at Calcutta, and 
the difficulties due to siltation at the numerous bars in the Hoogly, have continued 
to grow, no step had been taken so far to replace the loss of Chittagong by 
building a major port on the East Coast. With the growth of trade and industry 
and for reasons of Nationa! Defence, there is the pressing need and urgency for 
giving early effect to the important recommendation of the Committee, 


Survey by Cwinc. When the Post-War Development Plan for Orissa 
was formulated, it was naturally thought that ‘Dhamra’, which lies further down 
stream of the Baitarani river than the inland port of Chandbali, where the river 
enters the sea, can be developed into a bigger or an all-weather port, The basin 
wide plan for the development of the Mahanadi river, beginning with the 
construction of the Hirakud Dam, opened up the possibility of developing water 
transport all along this river below Hirakud, with a major port at Paradip located 
at the Mahanadi sea-entrance. The Devi estuary further south also offered another 
possibility. Preliminary surveys, investigations and collection of necessary 
data were taken up by the then CWINC i.e., the Central Water-Power, lirigation 
and Navigation Commission to study the above three possibilities. In considering 
the alternative possibilities, they obtained the opinion of experts like Mr. R. Solno 
of the Society General D’ Enterprises, Paris, and Otto Popper, Consultant, Port 
and Inland Navigation of E.C.A.F.E. These experts advised Paradip at the 
Mahanadi mouth as the only suitable site for a major sheltered port in the Orissa 
coast. The Officer of the CWINC in charge of the investigations, who had 
considerable experience of similar survey work elsewhere in as well as outside 
India, in his report said, “We have everything here that is required for the 
construction of a deep-sea port, such as the depth and wide expanse of water, 
easy accessibility from the sea, small range of variations of tides and low dredging 
cost. The depths, etc., as they exist today, with the exception of the outer bar 
are far better than in Chittagong. There is a fine stretch of water 7 miles below 
Paradip lock on the right side of the river within 2o0o ft. of the bank, where any 
deep sea vessel drawing upto 40 ft. can lie in safety without fear of grounding 
at any tide. Ten vessels of 600 ft. length and any craft drawing upto go ft. 
can be accommodated within this stretch of 7,000 ft, of deep water. It is necessary 
that some eminent consultants should be consulted to come to a definite conclusion 
for development of the port on the Mahanadi,” 
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French Mission: Accordingly, the Government of India brought out it 
January, 1951, a French Expert Mission to report among other things, on the 
choice of the most suitable site for a deep sea-port on the Orissa Coast. After 
making a detailed study of the various problems involved, relating to the three 
different possible sites at Dhamra, Paradip and Devi mouth, they submitted a 
valuable report in which they said: “We consider that there is no question 
whatever that a great port can develop and thrive at the mouth of the Mahanadi. 
It should be noted that to the advantages derived from cheaper inland water 
transport would be added the lower working and maintenance cost of such a port 
in comparison to those of the neighbouring ports. Indeed the cost of dredging 
and maintenance of the works would be much less than is the case at Calcutta 
where expenditure on dredging and upkeep is very high’, On certain assump- 
tions, they had shown that a traffic of only 4,50,000 tons a year at Paradip would 
be enough to justify the investment of Rs. 7/- crores, including Rs. 1.3 crores for 
purchasing a dredger, required for building the port. They considered such a 
tonnage very low for a State with 17 million inhabitants, which has great mineral 
and agricultural wealth and potential industrial growth, because France with a 
population of 40 millions has a sea-borne trade of 55 million tons a year, The 
Mission recommended model study of the Paradip Port, to be taken up without 
delay, in order to design the best means for effecting stabilisation of the Mabhanadi 
mouth and for overcoming the proplem of the littoral sand-drift, a serious problem 
besetting all ports situated on the east coast of India, 


Model Study : In the National Harbour Board meeting held in Poona 
in April, 1954, it was decided to carry out model studies of the Paradip Port at 
the Central Water Power Research Station at Khadakvasala, in order to work 
out the best design for the port and the nature and type of the protective works 
required for tackling the problem of sand-drift at the Mahanadi estuary, Asa 
result of these Model Studies, they recommended in favour of a Coastal harbour 
like that at Madras, in preference to an Estuarine harbour, as recommended by 
the French Mission. The Japanese Mission as well as the Intermediate Ports 
Development Committee, however, recommended in favour of a lagoon type of 
harbour. to be built inland from the coast like the harbour at Vizagapatnam. It 
appears that by building break-waters like those at Vizag, it would be possible to 
maintain at all times a minimum depth of 36’ in the entrance channel from the 
sea to the Paradip harbour. The technical feasibility of building at Paradip 
either a coastal harbour protruding from the coast out into the sea or a lagoon 
type harbour built further inland from the coast, sufficiently to the south of the 
Mahanadi estuary has been well established. Further studies are in progress at 
Poona to work out the exact lay out and design of such break-waters for a lagoon 
type harbour, which being much more sheltered, would be preferable for this place 
as it lies in the cyclonic zone of the Bay of Bengal, 
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Survey by the Navy and further investigations: At the request of the 
State Government, the Indian Navy surveyed the outer approaches from the sea 
to the Mahanadi estuary and the adjoining coastal area upto the ro-fathom line 
and found the area singularly free from any obstructions to shipping, The State 
Government have also got the various related problems such as inland water- 
transport, type of dredger most suitable for the work, and the construction of a 
ropeway and other facilities for ore transport, examined by a number ot foreign 
technical experts, The Ministry of Transport were kind enough to depute Shri 
1.G. Chacko, Officer on Special Duty (Minor Ports) to visit Paradip in May, 1956; 
and he recommended that Paradip may be developed in stages so that the port 
may grow in keeping with the needs of the State. He further recommended that 
Paradip should immediately be declared a minor port and experimental loading of 
iron ore, as planned by the State Government, should be started by taking up off 
stream loading at the anchorage. Accordingly the Government of Orissa, with 
the approval of the Government of India, declared Paradip a minor-port in 
January, 1958. Experimental loading of iron ore was taken up for the first time 
in Orissa’s history towards the end of 1958 and more than a dozen ships have so 
far been loaded quite successfully, in spite of serious difficulties. 


Jron-ore reserves for export: Realising that it is essentially the traffic 
that can build up a port, the State Government have been looking for sizeable 
deposits of iron ore and other minerals within easy reach of the port for export, 
as there is a great demand for these at present from foreign countries. Fortuna- 
tely for us, we found large deposits of iron ore, within 100 miles of Paradip in the 
Tomka-Daitari hills in Sukinda. In addition, sizeable deposits of Chromite have 
been found in its close proximity. The reserves of exportable grades of ore ih 
these deposits have been estimated at 130 million tons. Even if we export two 
million tons a year, these deposits would last for well over half a century, More- 
over, the closing of the short gap of about 70 miles, by building the railway-link 
between Talcher and Rourkela, will bring the immense reserves of iron ore in the 
Bonai-Keonjhar region estimated at over 20,000 miilion tons within easy teach of 
Paradip. It can, therefore, be safely guaranteed that ample reserves of iron ore 
and other minerals such as Manganese, Chromite and Vanadiferrous ores would 
be available for export through Paradip for jong years to come, and there need be 
no apprehension on this account. 


Japanese Mission. For some years past, the Japanese have been 
showing keen interest in getting iron ore from Orissa, Attracted by the possibility 
of getting large supplies of iron ore from the Sukinda deposits, the Kinoshita and 
Co. of Japan sent out in July, 1956, with the blessings, as they said, of the 
Japanese Ministry of International Trade and Industry, the Overseas Steel 
Manufacturing Raw Materials Committee and the leading Japanese Steel Mills, 
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a Survey Mission consisting of Transport, Mining, Construction and Harbour 
Engineers, to study in all aspects the problem of Sukinda iron ore export by 
building transport facilities to and port facilities at Paradip. They submitted 
in 1957 a preliminary report, and recommended in favour of building a lagoon 
type of harbour on the Vizag Port model. The Japanese followed up their 
proposals by carrying out at their own cost experiments on the Paradip Port 
Model at the Institute of Industrial Science, University of Tokyo, in order to 
find out the best solution to the problem of sand drift at Paradip and for minimise 
ing the cost of construction and maintenance expenses. They finally reported 
the result of these studies in 1958 and recommended the establishment of a 
major port at Paradip for the export of two million tons of iron ore per annum 
at a cost of Rs. 8.66 crores, Not only this, they also offered material, technical, 
and financial help to build up Paradip, in exchange of the iron ore to be exported 
to Japan from the Sukinda inines. On the ground that the economic and 
technical possibility of establishing a deep-sea port at Paradip has yet to be 
established, the Government of India did not accept this offer. The Japanese 
offer of assistance was diverted to what is known as the Kiriburu-Vizag project 
for exporting two million tons of ore to Japan from the Kiriburu deposits in 
Orissa, which extend to Bihar, by expanding the port facilities at Vishakapatnam, 
The Government of India then referred the State Government's proposal to 
develop a deep-draft port at Paradip to the Intermediate Ports Development 
Committee, which was set up at this time by the Ministry of Transport. Had 
the Japanese offer of help been accepted at that time, Paradip would have 
developed by now, into a full-fledged major port and would be contributing 
effectively to the development of Orissa and tlhe economic advancement of the 
country by earning valuable foreign exchange to the tune of Rs. 10/- crores a 
year, from iron-ore export alone. 


Recommendation of the Intermediate Ports Development Committee. 
The Government of India appointed in October, 1958, a Committee known as 
the Intermediate Ports Development Committee to select suitable Intermediate 
Ports in India for intensive development. Although Paradip had just been 
declared a Minor Port only in January, 1958, and was not an Intermediate Port, 
the Committee, because of its importance for iron-ore export, gave special 
Consideration to Paradip. After examining the various proposal for a deep-sea port 
at Paradip, the Committee in its Report of April, 1960, said that the proposal to 
Construct a deep-sea port in the Atharbanki creek, which joins the Mahanadi on 
the South near its estuary, is the most satisfactory proposal from all aspects. 
Their recommendations were well in line with those made by the Japanese 
Mission. Because of the shifting nature of the Mahanadi estuary, and the 
danger of heavy siltation due to the very large quantities of silt carried down 
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by the heavy floods every year to the sea, it was decided to leave out the estuary 
and move somewhat away to the South, so as to be outside the influence of 
the river. The proposal in essence was to dig out an independent approach 
channel from the sea to the Atharbanki creek and to locate the turning basin 
and bertbs in the creek. The entrance works were to be on the Vizagapatnam 
Port model, with off-shore break-waters and a sand trap to hold up the large 
volume of sand carried by the littoral drift all along the east coast of India, 
generally from the South to the North, and prevent it from fouling the harbour 
entrance. This sand will conveniently be dredged and moved out elsewhere or 
utilised to raise the level of the marshy low lands covering the harbour area. 
The Committee recommended that Paradip should be developed in stages, and 
in the first stage, it should be developed as a fair-\veather anchorage or open-sea 
port for handling a traffic of 5‘5 lakh tons per annum, for which they recom- 
mended the provision of Rs. 1.54 crores in the Third Plan. In addition, Rs. 1/- 
crore has been provided for developing transport facilities to Paradip and a 
furtber sum of Rs. 50/- lakhs for developing Inland Water Transport. Thus in 
all a sum of Rs. 3.04 crores has been provided in the Third Plan. After the 
target of 5.5 lakh tons of export per annum is reached, Paradip is to be built into 
an all-weather port. 


The Prescnt Plaon—a bold concept. The present popular Government 
in Orissa, which took up office after the mid-term election, realising the importance 
of building an all-weather deep-draft port at Paradip for the economic develop- 
ment of not only Orissa but of the whole country and the immense possibility 
of its earning large amount of foreign exchange, so badly needed for executing 
the country’s 5-year plans, decided to develop Paradip, not by stages as decided 
before but extra quickly into a sheltered deep-draft port, which would be capable 
of handling big ore carriers and modern oil tankers. The present plan is to 
develop Paradip so as to be able to export two million tons of iron ore per 
annum by 1964-65 and thereafter five million tons per annum as early as possible. 
The Mining and Transport facilities to the port are to be developed accordingly. 
Thwarted repeatedly in our efforts to get even a small siding built for the iron- 
ore movement from the Sukinda mines to the existing rail-head at Jakhpura, it 
was clear that if this big transport scheme is to go througb, it would not do to 
depend on the Railways. Hard pressed as the Railwaysi are at present, they 
would not be able to build a direct rail-road from the mines to the port covering 
a distance of about 140 KM, as was originally proposed by the Japanese in their 
report, It has, therefore, been decided to build an Autobatin or Express Highway 
suitable for carrying iron-ore by using heavy dump trucks. The economics of 
the road-transport shows that it would be quite competitive to railways in 
freight. Apart from economic considerations, it would be a great advantage to 
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have the entire movement of ore under the control of the management that 
would be in overall charge of the project, and regulate its working according to 
the exact needs of the port. The work of developing the mines and transport 
facilities to and port facilities at Paradip has been already started. 


The Rich and Extensive Hinterland: The Port of Paradip has got an 
extensive hinterland consisting not only of the State of Orissa but also of South 
Bihar, Eastern U.P. and Eastern Madhya Pradesh, This region contains most 
of the mineral deposits in the country and with the establishment of the, Rourkela 
Steel Plant, is fast developing into an industrial belt. Besides offering minerals 
such as iron ore, manganese, chromite, graphite, bauxite and coal, etc., it can 
offer manufactured goods such as pig-iron, steel, steel-products, gas and water 
pipes, aluminium, ferrochrome, ferro-manganese, alloy steels, electrical conductors, 
refractories, textiles, sugar, cement, etc., for the export market. With the con- 
struction of the railway line from Cuttack to Paradip and the linking of Rourkela 
to Talcher, Paradip can meet the import needs of the rich and extensive 
hinterland. Some of the important industries located in the hinterland of 
Paradip Port are :—1. Iron and Steel Works at Rourkela, 2. Low Shaft Furnace 
and associated industries at Barbil, 3, Fertilizer Plant at Rourkela, 4. Cement 
works at Rajgangpur, 5. Refractory Plants at Rajgangpur, Belpahar, etc., 6. 
Paper Mills at Brajarajnagar and Choudwar, 7. Textile Mills at Choudwar, 
Rajgangpurand Cuttack, 8. Steel Tube-making plant at Choudwar, 9. Ferro- 
manganese Plant at Joda, 10. Ferrochrome Plant at Jajpur Road, 11. Sulphuric 
Acid Plant at Choudwar, 12. Glass, Ceramics, Stoneware and Refractory Plants at 
Barang, 13. Rolling Mill at Cuttack, 14. Refrigerator and steel-ware at Cuttack, 
15. Sugar Mills at Aska and Bargarh, 16. Cable Works at Hirakud, 17. 
Aluminium Reduction Plant at Hirakud, 18. Heavy Machinery Plant near 
Rourkela and at Ranchi. With the establishment of the deep-draft all-weather 
port at Paradip, it would be quite possible to develop Oil-refinery petrochemical 
and a Phosphatic Fertilizer Plants by importing crude oil, phosphatic rocks and 
guano from abroad. Sugar, jute and rice mills, fish freezing and canning will 
quickly develop. In fact, the development of port at Paradip would effectively 
help the development of the entire erea by building.up trade, communication, 


and industries. 


Big Export Earnings: The Japanese Mission in their report had 
worked out in great detail the F.O.B. cost, i.e., the cost of delivering into ships, one 
ton of Sukinda iron ore at Paradip. For mining the ore, they had provided not 
only for the mechanisation of the mines but also for ore-washing plant and 
dressing plants with separate power station and water works. The total 
expenditure was estimated at Rs. 4-9 crores and after allowing fora high rate of 
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interest at 8% and amortisation of the whole investment in a period of 10 years, 
the cost of exportable grade of ore worked out at Rs, 7.03 per ton. For 
transportation, they had provided for a direct all-rail route from the mines to 
the port, measuring about 140 km in length and costing about Rs. 121 crores. 
The transportation cost per ton was Rs. 13-66. They worked out the port dues 
at Rs. 5.26, thus bringing total F.O.B. cost of iron ore to only Rs. 25.95 per.ton. 
Allowing for 20% rise in costs since the report was made, the export price comes 
to Rs. 30/- per ton against the present selling price of Rs. 53.35 per ton of ore 
with 65% iron content. Even for lower grade ores with iron content between 
62%-63%. the selling price would be about Rs. 50/- per ton. Thus, there would 
be available a profit margin of as much as Rs. 25/- per ton. It has been 
recognised by the authorities concerned, that Paradip, when developed, would 
be the cheapest port for iron ore export, For exporting two million tons of iron ore 
per annum, the Japanese Mission had estimated the cost of building the port at 
Rs. 8.67 crores and the entire cost of the Sukinda-Paradip project including 
Mining and Railways, at Rs. 25.67 crores or say Rs. 26 crores. Ata profit of 
Rs, 20/- per ton, by exporting two million tons per year, the entire capital cost of 
the project could be written off in 6 to 7 years only, Apart from changing the 
entire economic structure of Orissa, the project could earn Rs. ro to Rs. 11 crores 
per annum in foreign eachange, which would greatly benefit the country, which 
is in dire need of foreign exchange to execute its development schemes. So there 
ought not to be any delay in executing a scheme of such vital importance to the 
Nation. 


Paradip-A Great National Need: With the vast mineral belt within 
its easy reach, Paradip Port can develop into an important centre for export 
trade not only in minerals but also in semi-processed and manufactured goods. 
In addition to the surplus agricultural aud forest produce, the large number of 
industries which are fast developing in its hinterland, will create a growing 
demand for export as well as for import. Apart from broad national considerations, 
in deciding the location of a major port, it should weigh with the planners how far 
the proposed location would serve in giving a fillip to the regional develpment and 
specially the development of an under-developed area by fostering the growth of 
trade, industry and agriculture in the area. Location of an all-weather port at 
Paradip is not only amply justified on these considerations, but is a crying National 
need. It is Paradip which alone can help to relieve congestion in the only 
major port serving the whole of Eastern and Northern India and can provide an 
alternative outlet in times of emergency to the whole of this important region of 
the country, 
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Loading otf ores in Railway Wagons 


Bon Voyage to Country boats carrying Iron ore to Paradip 


Louding from Iron ore dumps into the 
lighter “Ambuj” 


Transportation across the Mahanadi 


at Cuttack 


Light-house at False Point near ParadiP 
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Conclusion :—With a coastline over 250 miles long, Orissa State is in 
need of a port for the all-round development of this potentially rich but under, 
developed part of the country with vast reserves of natural wealth. The Govern- 
ment of India arein urgent need of foreign exchange to carry out the Five-Year 
development plans. Japan and many European countries want large supplies of 
iron-ore on long term contract. All these different needs can be well met by 
implementing the Paradip Port Project. Some of the foreign countries like 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Italy and Japan have shown great interest in the project 
and have carried out surveys and investigations voluntarily at their cost. They 
have also offered material help, technical assistance and active collaboration, in 
the execution of the project. A scheme of such economic importance, which 
will not only benefit Orissa and India but also help other countries of Asia and 
Europe and greatly strengthen our economic relations and bonds of friendship 
with them, should on no account be delayed. The earlier we execute the 
scheme, the sooner it will open up the flood gates of progress for this potentially 
rich but under-developed part of the country and help Orissa to occupy a leading 
place among the progressive States and contribute effectively to the progress of 
the country and its rapid all-round advancement, 


CSS 


The Catholic Mission in Orissa 


The Mission maintains 6 dispensaries for poor patients, 5 
orphanages in which 1,100 indigent boys and girls are looked after, 
2 nurseries in which 100 infants receive maternal care, 2 special dispensaries 
for treatment of leprosy at Berhampore and Aska, one Home for the 
aged at Gopalpur, 56 Primary Schools for 3098 boys and girls, 11 Middle 
and High Schools for 2070 boys and girls and 2 industrial Schools. 
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Industrial Development of Orissa 


C. B. Jain, 1.A.S, Director of Industries, Orissa. 


Orissa is a State enriched with national wealth in its vast deposits of 
minerals, forests, agricultural lands, large rivers, controllable ports, thousand miles 
of Sea coast, the big lake Chilka, the great Lord Jagannath, the 8th wonder of 
the world Temple Konark and so on. The growth of industries in general started 
late in this State. Until the First Five Year Plan period, any serious efforts 
could not be thought of beyond a paper mill and a cotton mill. At the beginning 
of the First Five Year Plan, Orissa had only a few industries. With the incen- 
tives provided under the plan schemes, some progress could, however, be made 
in the field of industry. During the First Five Year Plan, Orissa spent Rs. 56.00 
lakhs in providing financial assistance to different industries including medium, 
small and cottage industries. In the large scale sector, the Union Govt, decided 
to sel up the first Public Sector Steel Plant and a Fertilizer Plant at Rourkela. 


Increased Supply of Power: Power Supply and good communication 
are two essential things required for the development of industry. In 1951, such 
capacity was limited to 4.220 K.W but by the end of the First Plan, the capacity 
increased fourfold. During the Second Five Year Plan, supply was made from 
Hirakud and Machkund Projects with a total capacity of 205,000 KWs, It is 
proposed to generate another 210,000 KWs of power by 1964 with two or even 
three new Hydel scheme, half way promising a million KWs. by middle of the 
fourth Plan. 


Communication; Developed: So far as communications are concerned, 
the merger of the States brought problems of opening transport in those previously 
closed areas. 30 miles of new roads were constructed, 781 miles of roads improved 
and 16 bridges including the one on the Kuakhai and the Kathjuri were construct- 
ed during the First Plan period. The total mileage of road by the end of the First 
Plan was 13.488 During the Second Plan, nearly Rs. 658 lakhs were provided 
for road corstruction and development. Cuttack, which was an island, had its 
communications through to the South. During the Second Plan period, 18 miles 
between Noamundi and Binsapani, 42 miles between Bandamunda and Barsua, 
6 miles between Barbil and Panposh have been added to the existing railways of 
Orissa. During the third plan, railway lines between Sambalpur and Titilagarh 
and Bimalgarh and Kiribura would be completed. These two projects, when 
completed, will add 141 miles of rail-way to Orissa. Though the effort is small, 
when compared with the vast needs of Orissa, these new railway lines will go a 
long way in giving incentive for the rapid industrialisation of the State, 
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Mineral Resources and their Contribution to Industrial growth of ithe 
State: Orissa is richly endowed with minerals like ircn ore, manganezse cre, coal, 
lime-stone, dolomite, fire and China clay, chremite, graphite, bauxite, etc. These 
are very essential for the industrial growth of the State. Uptill now, the follow- 
ing large scale industries have been set up in the State to utilise these mineral 
resources ;= 1. The Rourke]a Steel Plant—annual production capacity 1 million 
tons of ingots. 2. Tata’s Ferro-manganese Plant at Joda in Keonjhar district, 
capacity 30,000 tons. 3. Rayagada Ferro-manganese Plant— Production Capa- 
city 12,000 tons. 4. Refractory at Rajgangpur—Capacity 80,000 tons. 
5. Belpahar Refractory of the Tatas—Capacity 124,000 tons. 6. Kalinga Tube 
Works, Choudwar- Capacity 36,000 tons. 7. Low Shaft Furnace of the Kalinga 
Industries at Barbil, Keonjhar and Choudwar—(Capacity roo tons per day) for 
production of pig iron and ferro-alloys. 8. Orissa Cement Ltd., Rajgangpur— 
Capacity 725,000 tons per year. 9. Aluminium Smelter at Hirakud—Capacity 
10,000 tons per year. 10. Kalinga Industries for manufacture of refrigerators. 
Most of these industries have schemes of expansion during the Third Plan. Be- 
sides, there are proposals to set up the following large scale industries based on 
the minerals available in Orissa in the near future:—1. Ferro-manganese Plant 
at Kashipur in Kalahandi District. 2. Refractory at Rampur in Sambalpur 
District. 3. Aluminium Rolling Mill. 4. Plant for Manufacturing Aluminium 
Cables. 5. Production of Ferro-Silicon and Ferro-chrome at Rayagada. 6. A 
Soda Ash and Chlorine plant at Berhampur. 


Oth. r Large Scale Industries : Other existing large scale industries of 
Orissa are as followrs :— 1. Orient Paper Mill at Brajrajnagar in the district 
of Sambalpur, 2. Fertiliser Plant at Rowkela. 3. Titaghur Paper Mill at 
Choudwar. 4. Orissa Industries at Barang, 5. Socket Manufacturing Plant 
of the Kalinga Industries, Cuttack, 6. Orissa Textile Mills at Choudwar in 
Cuttack. 7. Aska Co-operative Sugar Factory in tbe district of Ganjam. 
8. Paper Mill at Singhpur Road in the District of Koraput, 9. Sugar Factory at 
Rayagada. 10. Chlorine and Caustic Soda Factory at Brajrajnagar in Seambal- 
pur district. rr. Low Shaft furnace at Barabil. 12. Glass and Ceramics factory 
at Barang. 13. Refractory factories at Rajgangpur and Belpabar. 


Proposed Industries (Large and Medium) :—Government have granted 
licenses for a number of heavy and light Engineering Industries in the private 
sector during the Second Plan period. These include the manufacture of simple 
sheet-metal machinery, Grinding machines, sluice gears, twist drills, wood working 
tools, steel wire ropes, bicycle parts, elc. In the Public Sector, Government 


propose to set up a number of industries. 
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Prospective Major and Medium Industries —Considering the State’s 
potential of mineral, agricultural, forests and Chemical resources, the scope 
for the following industries in (he large and medium sector is very bright :=-Jute 
Mill, Sugar Mill, Cotton Textile Industry, Small Paper Plant to manufacture 
paper and Board mills from Bagasse and straw, Saw Mills, Wood Seasoning Plants, 
Furniture Manufacturing Units, Cane Factories, Paper Hants, Aluminium Smelter, 
Steel Plant, Ferro-manganese Plants, Benelaction Plants, Ferrc-chiome Plant, 
Ferro-Silicon Plant, Ferro-Vanadium Plant, Refractories, L.T. Electrical insulators 
manufacturing units, Salt and Saltbased industries, Ceramic Plants, Structural 
Fabrication Plant, Steel Pipe and Tube Plants, Sewing Machine Manufacturing 
Units, Rolled Aluminium Production Plant, Fertiliser Plant, Caustic Soda Plant, 
Super Phosphate Plant, Sulphuric Acid Plant, etc. 


Smal! sca'e Industries: Orissa being one of the poorest States of the 
Union, the scope for development of Small Scale Industries is rather great, 
During the last decade, the State Government have given various aids and 
assistance for the development of Small Scale Industries. Increased financial 
assistance under the State-Aid to Industries Act coupled with liberalisation of 
terms and rates for grant of loans, supply of machinery on hire-purchase basis, 
provision of ready-made factory building in the Industrial Estates of the State; 
supply of controlled raw-materials and assistance to obtain raw-materials from 
abroad, free technical advice, etc. are some of the facilities made available for it, 


Pilot Project Scheme; Dearth of entrepreneurial ability is a stumbling 
block in the way of industrial progress of the State. Even where there is some 
such ability, finance forms another handicap to prosecute the industry. The 
conventional way of granting financial assistance is not of any help to patties, 
who cannot offer security. It has been seen that quite a few entrepreneurs 
possess abilities to set up and run jndustries quite efficiently but do not have the 
needed capital. With a view to patronise these talents, the State Government 
lave launched a scheme called “ Pilot Project Scheme”. This Scheme envisaged 
Government participation in equity capital in Small Scale Industries set up as 
private limited companies by investing upto 90 percent of the capital. The rest 
to percent is subscribed by private entrepreneurs, who are associated as Managing 
Directors of the Pilot Industrial Units. The Units are run by these Managing 
Directors under the supervision of Boards of Directors having a majority of 
Government representatives in these Boards. The Scheme came into operation 
in the year 1958 and so far 44 units have been set up under this scheme at a total 
investment of Rs.99.00 lakhs. By now, 24 units have gone into production and a 
few more are about to enter into production in the immediate near future. The 
Scheme provides gradual transfer of control of these industrial units to the private 
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entrepreneurs by putting a portion of the profit earned in the Capital Redemp- 
tion Reserve Fund to be utilised for the redemption of Government investment, 
The aims and objectives of this novel scheme have evoked considerable interest 
in the minds of the public. They also helped to create an industrial atmosphere 
in the State. The urge for industrialisation has gathered momentum and there 
is a growing demand for various types of assistance for setting up new industries 
and expanding existing once. 


Facilities to Entrepreneurs: It is the Policy of the State Government 
to encourage private entrepreneurs to set up industries and Government offer the 
following facilities to them :—{1) Entrepreneurs are assisted to obtain industrial 
licenses from the Government of India, wherever necessary. (2) Lands are 
provided in *‘ Developed areas” for setting up industries as also Government 
lands are given on lease or assistance rendered for acquiring private lands, 
(3) Power is provided wherever possible. /4) Industrialists are assisted in obtaining 
raw materials, both indigenous and imported. (5) For industrial purposes, lease 
and licence of minerals and furest products are given on very liberal terms. 
(6) Technical Officers of the Industries Department of the State as well as of 
the Small Industries Service Institute, Cuttack, provide technical know-how and 
render expert advice to industrialists, specially in the Small Scale Sector. 
(7) Small Scale Industries are provided machinery on hire-purchase basis by the 
National Small Industries Corporation, (8) Financial assistance is given under 
the State-aid to Industries Act, by the Orissa State Financial Corporation, the 
State Bank of India, and the Commercial Bank under guarantee of the Reserve 
Bank of India. (9) Built up Factory houses are provided on moderate rental 
basis at the Industrial Estates at Cutttack, Jagatpur, Kendrapara, Jharsuguda, 
Rourkela and Berhampur. (10) The State Government give guarantee for loans 
taken by industries from the Industrial Finance Corparation, the Life Insurance 
Corporation and the Scheduled Banks. These are but a few examples of the help 
and assistance rendered for the growth of industries in the State. The State 
Government are ever anxious to see that the natural resources of the State are 
fully utilised so that the industries that will come up will eradicate poverty and 
unemployment. With this end in view, the State Government are prepared 
to help the industrialists as much as possible, 


CS E> 
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Utkal University 


G. C. RATH 
Registrar, Utkal University 


Establ'shn.ent. The birth of a new University is an unmistakable sign 
of social progress and a complement to civilisation. It is fortunate that 
circumstances favoured the birth of a University when the Province of Orissa 
was carved out of three adjoining Provinces as a separate unit just over quarter 
of a century ago. With the creation of Orissa as a separate administrative unit 
in 1936, the popular desire for a University for the Province was widely expressed 
and Committees appointed by the Government started examining the possibilities, 
The Utkal University Act was passed by the Orissa Legislature on the goth 
June, 1943. The University was inaugurated on the 2nd August, 1943, and it 
started functioning from the 27th November, 1943. Prior to the establishment 
of the University, the teaching institutions of the Province were under the 
jurisdiction of two Universities, namely, Patna and Andhra Universities. The 
University has at present territorial jurisdiction over the entire State of Orissa 
includiog th: merged States. Among other things, the preservation and 
advancement of the common culture of the Oriyas as a whole was assured by 
the creation of the Utkal University. 


Constitution. The University functions under a Statute which provides 
for three authorities—the Senate, the Syndicate and the Academic Council, and 
other bodies such as Faculties and Boards of Studies, 


The Senate is the supreme governing body of the University and is 
constituted of different categories of members—ex-officio, elected and nominated 
and members for life, some of whom have acquired this privilege by paying a 
sum of Rs. 25,000/- or more for any purpose of the University, and a few others 
are life members through nomination by the Chancellor, The Ex-Officio class 
includes among others the Pro-Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Deans of Faculties and Heads of Post-graduate Departs 
ments. All colleges are represented on the Senate by their Principals ex-officio 
and also by their elected teachers. Registered graduates elect 20 representatives, 
the Legislative Assembly sends five representatives and the Chancellor nominates 
a few to represent other interests. The Senate now consists of 164 Fellows in 
accordance with the constitution as revised in 1958. The Senate is the chief 
law-making body of the University and possesses wide and all-embracing powers, 
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The Syndicate, which is composed of ex-officio, elected and nominated 
members, is the executive authority of the University. Its membership is fifteen 
as a result of the latest enactment. This authority, which is empowered to 
manage all the concerns and affairs of the University and has among others, the 
power to conduct examinations and to appoint teachers of the University, meets 
ordinarily twice a month and administers the University’s affairs, 


The Academic Counci/ is composed of Ex-Officio and co-opted 
members except for the three members elected by the Senate and as the name 
itself implies, is the authority whose function is more or less limited to academic 
matters. All Colleges, Faculties and their branches and subjects of Study are 
fully represented on the Academic Council. It has the power to make Regulars 
‘tions and prescribe curricula for all the examinations conducted by the University 
besides advising the Senate and the Syndicate on all academic matters. 


The Faculties of the University, whose main function is to express 
opinion on matters referred to them by the authorities, have thus rather limited 
funotions, although the Deans of Faculties have the important role of supplicating 
the graces of the S nate for the various degrees to be conferred at a Convocation, 
The chief function of the Boards of Studies is to recommend the courses of 
studies and text-books for consideration of and prescription by the Academic 
Council and the Syndicate respectively. 


The foregoing is but a bare outline of the constitution, functions and 
powers of the different authorities and bodies of the University. 


The University has a number of statutory officers who have different 
powers and functions. The Chancellor is the head of the University and is 
empowered to exercise supervisory control over all matters relating to the 
University and he appoints, in accordance with statutory procedure, all officers 
below him in the hierarchy. He has the power to annul any proceedings of 
the University which are not in conformity with its law. 


The Pro-Chancelior, who is an ex-officio member of the Senate, has 
the power to preside over the meetings of that authority when present, 


The Vice-Chancellor is the executive head of the University. He is an 
ex-officio member of all the three authorities and is the Chairman of the Syndicate 
and the Academic Council. In the absence of tle Pro-Chancellor, he presides 
overt the Senate and as the Chairman of the Syndicate, his functions are of the 
utmost importance. The Registrar is the Secretary of all the three authorities 
of the Uuiversity and of their Committees. He is the correspondent of the 
U «iversity, custodian of its funds and properties, and assists the Vice-Chancellor 
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{n the performance of official duties. Besides, the Act provides for the appoint- 
ment of such other officers as may be laid down in the Statutes. 


Headquarters. The University started functioning with its headquarters 
at Cuttack but soon it was decided that the University should be established 
outside the city of Cuttack and the Provincial Government earmarked an 
extensive site near Mancheswar. For one reason or the other, this did not 
materialise. Time passed and the Senate in 1948 took a fresh decision in favour 
of Cuttack and in view of the existence of a number of colleges including Raven- 
shaw College, it was considered desirable to locate the University at Cuttack. 
The possibilities of implementing this decision were explored over a length of 
years, but ultimately it was found that owing to lack of a suitable site providing 
adequate accommodation for the present and the future needs of the Uuniversity, 
the Senate was once again obliged to revise its earlier decision and to resolve 
in 1957 in favour of its location outside Cuttack. This decision was favoured also 
by oertain other events ; the economic plans of the country, which included the 
development programmes of higher education in Indian universities and the 
establishment of the University Grants Commission, Consequently, the State 
Government placed an area of about four hundred acres at the disposal of the 
University on the National highway, about fourteen miles south of Cuttack and 
three miles North of the new Capital, Bhubaneswar. The foundation stone of: 
the Senate House was laid by the President of India on 1-1-58. The Master 
Plan of the Campus at B'iiubaneswar was prepared and approved by the University 
and construction of the Campus is now in progress. . 


Growth—1943.1961. The general progress made in the State as an 
effect of the establishment of a University in the State itself deserves to be 
mentioned. Although Orissa is much behind the other States in regard to the 
proportion between the population and the number of students undergoing 
University education, yet it would be just to emphasizz that the University 
exercised a strong impact on the growth of higher education in the State. The 
Uuiversity started in 1943 only as an affiliating and examining body with just 
five Colleges under its jurisdiction. Today, it has forty-three constituent and 
affiliated Colleges. There were four Faculties in the beginning, today there 
are nine. About three thousand students attended its Colleges then; at present, 
that number is nearly five-fold, although as indicated above, the number of 
College-going Students in the State is much less than half of what it should. 


The growth in the number of colleges has been the result of starting new 
colleges in different regions of the State. Colleges offering courses leading to 
degrees in Arts, Science and Commerce, have increased fairly, but at the same 
tim’, technical and professional colleges have also added to the total number. 
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A second college of Engineering with three branohes—Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical has been recently started by the State Government at Rourkela, the 
steel city of the State. Another medical institution, the Berhampur Medical 
College, started this year, brings the number of medical institutions to three 
together with the S.C.B. Medical College at Cuttack which is now affiliated for 
post-graduate degrees in medical science as well and the Burla Medical College 
near Hirakud srarted three years ago. The Utkal Krushi Mahavidyalaya, the 
agricultural college at Bhubaneswar, was also affiliated upto the post-graduate 
standard two years back and is now preparing candidates for M.Sc. in Agriculture 
in different branches. These colleges are expected to fill up the gap between 
the personnel required to man the corresponding services in the State and partly 
outside and the arrangements which existed before for producing them. It may 
be noted here in passing that by a recent legislation, the Agriculture and Veteris 
nary Colleges, two of its constituents, are being separated from it to form a 
Technical University. 


The character of the University, which started as an affiliating body, has 
now changed with the University undertaking teaching. There are two Univer- 
sity colleges; The Madhusudan Law College and the Burla College of Engi- 
neering. Post-graduate Departments in Geology, Sanskrit, Philosophy, Statis- 
tics, Political Science, Anthropology, Psychology and Zoology have been founded 
by it and the University has also taken over the post-graduate department of 
History under its control. Besides the rapid rise in the number of under-graduate 
colleges, the opening of more post-graduate departments under the control of the 
Government in Revenshaw College with a view to meeting, at least partly, the 
demand of the State for qualified personnel in the teaching and other departments 
is surely a direct consequence of the establishment of a separate University in 
the State. Ravenshaw College has at present Post-graduate departments in 
Chemistry, Botany, Physics, Mathematics, English, Economics and Oriya, in 
addition to four of the departments already mentioned above, which are under 
the direct control of the University. It is proposed to establish more post-gradu- 
ate departments as soon as conditions are favourable and this would be possible 
after the University is shifted to its Campus at Bhubaneswar. The proposed 
final set-up of teaching in the University will be that all the post-graduate depart- 
ments, including those which are now under the control of Ravenshaw College, 
will be re-established as University Departments at Bhubaneswar. 


University Campus: Consequent upon the decision to build the Campus 
at Bhubaneswar, the University has drawn up, with the approval of the State 
Government, a phased Development Plan to be implemented during Third Plan 


period. 
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The first phase of construction includes chiefly the buildings for the 
Humanities, the University Library, the Administiative Block, hostels for students 
and residential quarters for the teaching and administrative staff. The above 
building programme, which was intended to be completed during the Second 
Plan, has partly spilled over to the Third Plan and is now being completed. The 
construction of buildings for the Science Departments, some more hostels and the 
remaining residential quarters, are proposed to be started soon and completed 
during the Third Plan period, The University Grants Commission pays two-thirds 
share of cost of buildings for teaching departments and equipment and half to- 
wards residence for teaching staff and recurring expenditure for teaching purposes 
but does not pay for buildings for non-academic purp oses such as the administra- 
tive buildings, residential quarters for administrative staff, etc. The University, 
which has to find the matching share against the University Grants Commission’s 
aid and foot the entire bill on those items, which are not paid for by the Come- 
mission, naturally looks up to the State Government to provide the necessary 
funds. The following is an abstract of the estimated expenditure on the esta- 
blishment of the Campus both during the Second and Third Five Year Plans : 


Non-recurring Recurring 
(i) Building— Rs. 1,38,18,840 Rs. 52,69,130 
(ii) Equipment, furniture, 
books and journals. Rs. 34,47,200 


Engineering College, Mention should be made here of the University 
College of Engineering at Burla in tbe district of Sambalpur. The buildings of 
the College are sited on an area of about one hundred acres overlooking the 
Calcutta-Bombay National Highway on the one side and the Hirakud Dam on 
the other. The location of the Engineering College at Burla was decided upon 
on the grounds of economy, convenience and suitability. This location enabled 
the University to secure readily a decent number of residential quarters both 
for the staff and to accommodate the students initially, besides some equipment 
was also made available. The location of Hirakud Dam and the springing up 
of a number of industrial concerns in the area admittedly provide an appropriate 
background for a higher technical institution like the Engineering College. 
Availability of a decent sized area, which permits of generous expansion, was 
another reason that prompted the University to decide upon Burla. This 
institution is expected to develop in the fulness of time into a much larger 
institution by the addition of branches other than Civil, Mechanical and Electrical 


Engineering, which are taught at present. The present annual intake of the 
institution is 180 per year. 
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The construction of the main buildings with a building space of ovet 
91,000 square feet was first completed and the work-shop with a building space 
of 26,000 square feet and hostels for 250 students are nearing completion. Some 
more residential quarters are also under construction and more hostel buildings 
will soon be added. The following is an abstract of thz total estimated expendi- 
ture during the Second and Third Fiye Year Plans; 


Nonrecurring Recurring 
(i) Building— Rs. 59,32,214 Rs, 58,08,000 
(ii) Equipment, Furniture & 
Books & journals Rs. 23,08,000 — 


Mention must. be made of some of the significant features of the Univer- 
sity’s activities. 


Rural Economics & Sociology Department. The Utkal University is 
one of the six in India, which received a grant from the Ford Foundation through 
the Research Programme Committee of the Planning Commission of Government 
of India as assistance for carying out a training programme in methods of applied 
Social Science Research. The scheme has been financed initially for a period 
of four years by Ford Foundation and is proposed to be continued by the 
University thereafter. The chief objective of this programme is to provide 
training in Research Methodology in Rural Economics and Sociology with a 
view to producing a band of trained workers in the field year after year. The 
department has been functioning since November, 1956, and besides preparing 
scholars for doctorate degrees also provides for a one-year diploma course on 
the subject. 


Jnan Vijnan Parishad. The Senate, soon after the inception of the 
University, constituted a research body named the Jnan Vijnan Parishad with 
the object of promoting original study and rosearch and advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge under its auspices, in all branches of arts and science. 
Research schemes are invited annually from scholars working in constituent 
Colleges and also from those attached to learned societies and individuals and 
grants are made, The Parishad has made a definite contribution to encourage 
lecturers in colleges to take up research in different areas of knowledge, Although 
there has been no dazzling output so far, there is good reason to believe, that 
in the process of years and under brighter financial conditions, the Parishad will 
render a creditable account of its activities. The Parishad has aided 82 Research 
schemes in Science and Humanities so far. 


improvement and Encouragement of Oriya Literature. The University 
has a fund, which is augmented by the State Government periodically, for the 
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iniprovemient and encouragement of Oriya literature. Works of literary merit, 
which cannot find a ready market, are in particular supported by this scheme. 
Sometimes assistance is offered to writers of such works by buying off a 
good number of copies of their publication. This has helped to bring before 
the reading public quite a few works in Oriya which perhaps would never have 
seen tho light of day, but for such assistance, 


Oriya Encyclopaedia. It has been proposed to extend the scope of 
this programme and as one of its objectives, the Senate decided in 1956 to 
compile an Encyclopaedia in Oriya language to cater for the needs of the people. 
Intended to serve both the lay reader and the scholar alike, this project is meant 
to be a publication in several volumes concerning the entire gamut of modern 
knowledge. It was subsequently decided to have also a shorter version of it, 
if less scholarly, so as to meet the more urgent demand for such a work by 
bringing within the reach of the average Oriya reader a book of reference and 
information on most topics not merely of daily interest but of lasting value as 
well. This smaller one, whose compilation is nearing completion, is expected 
to be published very soon. The larger work running into several volumes; a 
more ambitious and scholarly project, must be spread over a period of years; as 
quality should not be suffered to be sacrificed in the interest of speed. Woik 
on this is now apace and articles are being written and collected and its publi- 
cation is also likely to start from the next year. 


History of Orissa. Another work of importance, which the University 
has undertaken, is the compilation of an authoritative history of Orissa from 
source materials, much of which appear not to have been harnessed in the 
earlier writings on the subject. The work will be a fully documented publication 
aiming at an authentic representation of Orissa history in the light of new 
facts and findings co-ordinated and related in such manner as to present Orissa 
in the correct perspective of dependable and acceptable data. Itis in the hands 
of a group of scholars, who have made a mark in the field of Orissa history. The 
first volume is scheduled to be published next year. 


Prachi Valley. The State Museum Advisory Committee, on which the 
University is represented by the Vice-Chancellor, took a decision sometime back 
for the exploration and excavation of the Prachi Valley and the University 
undertook to carry out this work under its auspices. Rich with historical tradi- 
tion, the Prachi Valley in the eastern region of Orissa may rightly be called the 
explorer’s paradise and when the operations are completed, promises to bring 
to light much useful material for building up the mediaeval history of the region. 
The work of exploration was undertaken by a band of scholars in the year 
1956-57 and a report has been published. The excavation, which isin the 
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second phase, is yet to be systematically undertaken based upon the findings 
of the exploration report. This may well prove to be a corrective to many a 
theory and surmise now zgurrent in the field of Orissa archaeology and may 
provide some missing links between the ancient and the medieval periods for 
re-building the history of the region. 


Paribhasha. The University has launched upon a scheme of coining 
and standardising a vocabulary in Oriya, which would form a true foundation 
for compiling and writing of books in Oriya on all subjects in humanities, social 
sciences as well as physical and biological sciences and technology. The medium 
of instruction at all levels of University education in the State continues to be 
English and although no decision has been taken to change over to another 
language, the need for producing standard works and text books in all subjects 
for use of University students and teachers will soon be experienced. Teaching 
in the regional language is now confined to the High School stage and a bare 
number of text books is available for use of students but for a better standard 
of instruction; books of a higher order and other than simple text books should 
be produced in the language of the State. For this, an authoritative and scientifice 
ally prepared vocabulary in the Oriya language is really a desideratum and urgent 
too. The Paribhasha Committees set up for different branches of knowledge 
are now at work and it is expected that their labour will soon bear fruit stepping 
up the means for production of standard works in the language of the State as 
is being done in other parts of the country. 


The foregoing is an account of the University—its brief past, some of 
its present work and its future plans. Some progress has no doubt been made 
during the last eighteen years of its existence, but that by no means should give 
room for complacency. The University will soon be emerging out of its teens. 
The minimum University student population in the State should be over thirty 
four thousand at the rate of two thousand per million of population in terms of 
the accepted average all India ratio between population and University students 
and it is for the State Government and the University jointly to ponder over 
the ways and means of achieving this standard. The conception of the education 
budget as not merely expenditure but an investment should be accepted on all 
hands. The State Government should not be deterred by limitations but invest 
liberally on University education. Particularly as this University did not receive 
any handsom e block grant or recurring grants for its establishment in the begin- 
ning, the leeway must be made up by adequate State aid during the present 
period, which is the seed-time of the University. Provision for its matching 
grants against the funds allotted by the University Grants Commission alone 
cannot take the University very far, as there arc many classes of expenditure 
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for which, as stated earlier, not much assistance can be expected from the central 
funds and the University to get fully established at Bhubaneswar needs to have, 
besides its academic buildings, residential quarters for all the teaching and 
administrative staff, hostels for all resident students and other community 
buildings, which are the appurtenances of a self-contained University campus. 
If we strongly desire that nothing should be left undone to raise the educational 
level of the State, the University should be built up. As itis the University 
which, besides providing the personnel for the different services of the State, 
will work as a force to activize the establishment of more educational institutions 
for spreading light and learning in the State. People are judged by their institu- 
tions and the progressiveness of Orissa will be judged by the greatness of its 
University and its contribution to the extension and dissemination of knowledge. 
Our State has vast economic resources and a rich tradition. Given the will, there 
is no reason why in the fulness of time, the Utkal University should be anything 
less than a great University. 


A 


NA 


Nationalised Road Transport in Orissa 


The nationalisation of Road Transport for passenger traffic in 
Orissa began in the year 1948-49 during which the number of buses of 
the State Transport Service was 43, Capital invested Rs. 10.33 Lakhs, 
Passengers carried 4,51,478 and operational mileage 5,94,056 miles.. 
The total expenditure in that year was Rs. 6.59 lakhs and the net 
profit Rs. 1.69 lakhs or about 16 per cent. In 1959-60, the Capital 
invested was Rs. 68 lakhs, gross income Rs. 104 lakhs, gross expendi- 
ture Rs. 81 lakhs and the net profit Rs. 23 lakhs or 33 per cent. 
Besides the State Transport Service, there is also a State managed 
Orissa Road Transport Company, Ltd., which was started is 1951-52 
with a paid-up Capital of Rs. 8.4 lakhs. In 1959-60, the paid-up 
Capital of the Company rose to Rs. 29.9 jakhs, its gross income was 
Rs. 54.7 lakhs and net profit Rs. 7.4 lakhs. The number of buses of 
both in 1959-60 was 341 and operational mileage 71,34,744 miles. The 
combined service carried 83,64,315 passengers in that year. 
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The Doves of my Eyes 


Oriya Poem by G. P. Mohanty 
Translated by J. M. Mohanty 


The doves of my eyes rise to the sky’s steel body 
and they return daily —struck back—to this earth, 
this earth of yours— 
where you wait lonely to snatch out the mystery of life 
and the meaning of its death, and disease. 


When the waves with their tiny palms 
pat softly the body of the old sand, 
I feel confused, and lose myself in the dryness 
of the noon-tide sun and realise in your pale body 
all my ancestors and their memories. 
The secret feelings of grass and leaf you whisper, 
and of the forest, hill, moss, and pearl and sea, 
and of the pale moon in the battered clouds of the pale night 
and also of the feeling of floating from this shore to the other and dying. 
Adamant is the steel body of the cloud 
and the doves of your mind daily return, defeated. 


And when the doves of my eyes return 
fording all the wrongs of the sky 
time flows in a stream, with all the dreams of my body 
and through all the tiredness, thirst, hunger, excitement, 
and sorrow of your body too. 
The noon is lonely ; the leaves do not fall ; the breath of the sun is still ; 
the casuarina forest vanishes smoke-like in the sky ; 
I do not remember when or where— 
whether in the suburbs of Cuttack or Ujjayini— 
the doves of my eyes pursued you. 
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Flora of Orissa 


B. Samantarai and H. Pattanaik 


To obtain a clear picture about the vegetation of Orissa, certain infor- 
mations as to its geographical situation, topography and climate are necessary. 


The State of Orissa is situated on the eastern side of the Indian Union 
between the latitudes 173° N to 23° N and the longitudes 813‡° E to 874° E. 
Bounded on the north by Bibar and West Benga! and on the south by Andra 
Pradesh, it is flanked on the west by Madhya Pradesh, the Bay of Benga! washing 
its entire east coast. 


Topography :—The state on the whole is characterised by a much more 
diversified topography and its river system has a direct outlet to the Bay 
of Bengal. On the West, there is a number of broken mountain system, which 
apparently is a continuous range of hills broken by the Mahanadi Valley. The 
valley constitutes the northern end of the Bastern Ghats. The rivers Burabalang, 
Baitarani, Brabmani and Mahanadi flow largely through the State. Other rivers 
of importance are the Subarnarekha, Rushikulya, Vansadhara and Saveri. The 
highest mountain ranges are Mahendragiri (5,000 ft.), Meghasana (4,800 ft.), Malya- 
giri, Gandhamardana, etc. 


Sir J. D. Hokker in his sketch of the flora of British India (1904) makes nine 
botanical provinces of the whole country, including Ceylon, Burma and the Malayan 
Peninsula. According to him, Orissa falls into two of these. The Mahanadi 
divides this State into these two different botanical provinces. The portion of the 
country lying on the north of the Mahanadi, lies in the Gangetic Plain province, and 
the remainder towards the south of this river, falls into the large Deccan province. 
Now the area of this state has increased and topographically, this can be divided into 
four convenient zones :—(a) The Northern Plateau :—This is really the extension of 
the Chotanagpur plateau of Bihar extending over the districts of Mayurbhanj, 
Keonjbar and eastern portion of Sundergarh districtse These constitute the upper 
reaches of the rivers Brabmani, Baitarani and Subarnarekba. (b) The Central 
Zone :—It consists of the valleys of the Mahanadi with its numerous tributaries, the 
Brahmani and the Baitarani with their tributaries extending over the districts of 
Sambalpur, Bolangir, Dhenkanal and portions of Kalahandi, Sundergarbh and 
Phulbani. (c) The Eastern Ghat :=—It consists of the undulating plateau extending 
over the districts of Koraput and portions of Kalahandi, Phulbani and Ganjam 
districts. (d) Zhe Coastal region :—This is the belt of flat open country more or 
less parallel to the coast and extends over the districts of Balasore, Cuttack, Puri 
and portions of Ganjam. This is formed mainly by the alluvium and silt brought 
down by the river system flowing to the Bay of Bengal. 
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Climate :— There are three well defined seasons. The cold season starts 
from the middle of October and lasts till the middie of February. The summer 
lasts from the middle of February to June and ths rainy season from July to October, 
‘The average rainfall of the State is 60° with 75 rainy days. 


The general character of the vegetation and the forests :-—The general 
character of the vegetation is tropophilous, and there is no true rain forest in the 
State. The distribution of thorny species is adverse to Schimper’s theory that 
thorn wood-land is essentially a formation due to climate. It has been suggested 
by H. H. Haines in his ‘ Forest Flora’ that the growth of such vegetation is due to 
selective cutting and browsing. In the semi-wild jungle, thorny species are 
abundant, and thorny Flacourti¢ sebiarig is one of the commonest in the type of 
heavily browsed scrub jungle. Prickly Caesalpinias, Acacias, Mimusops hexandra 
and Zizyphus are commonly found in this jungle. 


The forests of the State can be broadly classified under three main types 
according to Champion’s classification of forest types. These are !~—1. The 
Northern Tropical Semi-evergreen Forestse 2. The Northern Tropical moist 
deciduous Forests. 3. The Northern Tropical dry deciduous Forests, 


The Northern Semi ever-green Forests :—This is usually found in 
proximity of ths sea coast as well as on the plateau above 2,009 ft. particularly in 
the moist valley and represented in some of the forests of Paralakimedi, Puri, Naya- 
garb, Athgarh, Dhenkanal, Mayurbhanj, Koraput and Kalahandi. The important 
species met with in this forest are Diospyros embryopteris (Makara-Kendu}, Termi- 
nolia arjuna (Arjun), Mangifera Indicz (Mango), Michalig Chambaca (Champa), 
Saraca indica (Asok), Macaranga peltata (Manda), Mesua ferrea (Nageswar), Calg- 
mus rotundus (Cane), Polyalthia longifoliz (Debadaru), Dillenia pentagyna (Ou), 
Garcinia xanthochynaus (Styamba\. 


The Northern Tropical moist deciduous forests:—These forests are 
more extensive and occur in the above mentioned places in continuation of the Semi- 
evergreen type. They also occur in Keonjhar, Bona! and Phulbani districts of the 
State in moist valleys. The important species met with are Shores robusta (Sal), 
Pterocarpus marsupium (Bijasal Bija), Terminalia tomentose (Asan), Adina 
cordifolia (Kurum), Tectota grandis (Teak), Xylig xy!ocerpa (Kangra), Anogsissus 
latifoliz (Dhaura or Fasi), Bambusa arundinacea (Daba bamboo), etc. This type is 
economically the most valuable forest of the State. The moist Sal in this type is 
usually of good quality and this is one of the important sources of forest revenue. 


The tidal or the mangrove forests of the coastal areas found in Kujang and 
‘Kanika areas are considered to be a seral sub-type under this types The common 
species are Rhizophora mucronata (Rai), Heritiera Minor (Sundri), Excocaria 
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agellecha (Guan), Acaenthus ilicifolius (Harkanchi), Phoenix pacudos# (Hental), 
Avicennia alba (Bani), Ceriops, Sonnertia, etc. 


The Northern Tropical dry deciduous forests :—This type of forest 
occurs farther west where the condition obtainable in the forest is appreciably 
drier. Natural occurrence of teak with some of its usual associates is the charac- 
teristic feature of this foreste This type is found in parts of Kalahandi, Bolangir, 
Sambalpur, Khariar and the neighbouring places. The main species met with are 
Shorea robusta (Sall, Terminalia tomentosa (Asana), Anogeissus latifolia (Fasi), 
Diosbyrus melanoxylon (Kendu’, C'etsanthus collins (Karadal, Adina Condifolig 
(Kurum), Dendrocalamus strictus (Salia Bamboo), Schbichera trijuga (Kusum), 
Michelia Chamgpaca (Champa), etc. Combretum desandrum and Bauhtnia vahlit 
are the common lianas found in this part. It has been found out that the State is 
the Southern-most limit of Sal. Sal completely disappears from near Malkangiri in 
Koraput. 1t is also the meeting place of Sa! and teak. Natural teak occurs in 
Kalabandi, Bolangir, Koraput and Khariare The above mentioned forests are 
usually met with in the northern plateau, the central zone and the Eastern gbat. 
‘The coastal region includes semi-wild scrub jungle, cultivated fields and a vast tract 
of sea shore region. Northern plateau, the central zone and the Eastern ghat 
region also include scrub jungle in the plainse 


The various species of large trees in the above mentioned forests have been 
mentioned. In addition to those timber yielding trees, the following are also well 
represented in the forests and in the plains. Bombax malabaricum (Simuli), Ster- 
culia wrens, Semecarpus anacardium (Bhali), Acacia Catechu (Khaira), Terminalia 
chebula (Harids), Santalum album (Chandan) (in Koraput), Feronia elebhantum 
(Kaitba), Atlantia maorcrofphylla (Nalaguni’, Dalbergia latifolia (Sisu), Phyllanthus 
embiica (Anl3), Bassia latt/olia (Mahula), Butea f/rondosa (Falasal, Albizzia blelek 
(Sirisa), Lagerstroemia parviflora (Patali), Acacia arabica (Babur), Wrightia tincto- 
ria, Barringhtoniz, acutanegula (Hinjal), Mangifera indica (‘Amba\, Tamarindus 
indica (Tentulil, Cassia fistula (Sunari), Ficus benghalensis (Baral, Ficus religiosa 
(Aswastha), Kigelia pinnata, A'stonia scholaris (Chatianal, Bauhinia racemosa, 
Heltctleres ssora, Trewia nudiflora (Janda Khai', Anthocephalus cadambs (Kadamba), 
Spathodia indica, etc, 


Of shrubs, Anona squamost (Neu), Cafpparis spinosa, C. horrida, Grewia 
asiatica (Farsa Koli), Zizyphus jujubz (Bara Koli), Zizyphus oenophila, Carrisa 
Carandus (Kbira Koli), Vitex negundo (Begunial, Pongamia glabra (Karanja), 
Calotropis gigantea (Arkba), Ficus hispida (Dimiri), Lawsonia alba (Manjuati), 
Duranta Hlumert (Duranta), Lantana camera (N2ga airi), Holarr} ena antidysenterica 
(Pita Korua), Clerodendron infortunetum (Genguti), Hamiltcnia Suavecclens, Jas- 
minum scandens, Nyctanthes arbortristis (Ganga Siuli), Mallotus $hilipinensss 
(Kamala gundi) and others. 
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Of the climbers, mention may be made of the following:—Tinosforag cordi- 
Jolia (Guluchi), Cisszmpelos pariera, Hiptage Madablota (Maihabi lata), Vitis quad- 
rangularis (Hada bbanga), Vitis trifolvuta, Argyreia sbeciosa (Makhmal), Cocculus 
villosus (Dadaya), Cardiospermuns haticacabum, Mukiag scabrel!a, Passsflora foetida, 
Aristolochia indica (Hansalata), Leptadenia reticulata, Ipomoea digitata (Katha 
kalama), and others. 


Epiphytes are also very common in the forest regions and the neighbouring 
places. Vanda Roxburghti (Rasana) is commly met with. Species of parasitic 
plants are not many but sufficient to cause heavy damage to their hostse The 
following are most common: Loranthus longiflorus (Malang), Cuscuta reflexa 
(Nirmuli) and Cassytha filliformis. Orobache racemosa is a common root parasite 
in cultivated fields. Some carnivorous plants are also found in various parts of the 
State. Utricularia (Bhatudia dala) is a common water plant and is found in ponds 
and ditches, Drosera is commonly found in sandy places. 


As there is no lack of rivers, ponds, canals and artificial water-reservoirs in 
the State, it is rich io aquatic vegetation. Of the rooted forms floating on the 
surface of water worthy of mention are Nelumbiuns specfosum (Padma), Nymphaea 
lotus (Kain), N. Stellata, N, rubra, Limnanthemum cristatiomn (Pani siuli) and Traps 
bispinosa (Singada). Associated with these are other sub-merged plants which float 
in suspension under water- The most commonly met with are Ceratophpbllum 
demersum and Hydrtlla vertictllata. Vallisnerta spiralis, Ottelts aifsmofdes, 
Potamogeton frdfcus are the submerged water plants found in ponds and tanks. 
Members of the macro-phytoplanton are usually Efchhornta crasstpes (Bilati dala), 
Monochorta vaginalis, Lemna spp., Wolffta, Pistia stratfoftes (Borajbanji), Salctntg 
and Azgollg. 


The Chilka lake is a great source of algal flora and varlous hydrophytes, 
Vallifnerta, Potomogeton, etc. are found profusely near the coastal area of this lake. 
In shallow ponds and canals, some aquatic plants recede towards land and thus tend 
to bscome amphibious. Of such plants most prominent are Marstiia quadrtftda 
(Sunusunia), Ipomoea reptans (Kalama), Asterakcntha longffolfa (Koilikbia), 
Sagftttarta sagttttfolia, etc. 


The following plants are usually found n:ar sea coast:—Phyllathus rotundf- 
folius, Eubhorbta hirta (Chita Kuti), Euphorbia roses Vinca rosea (SadabebAri), 
Canavalia lineata, Pedaliym murex, Cyperus arenarius, Crinum astaticum (Arisa), 
Lippia nudiflora, Lawunea pinnatiffida, Ipomoea pescarpae (Kansarilata), Pandanus 
tectortus (Kia), Calotropts gigantea (Arkha), etc. Further from the sea occur 
Casuartna equisettf/olfa (Jbaun), Streblus asper (Sahada), Anacardlum occidentale 
(Lanka amba), Calophsllum {nnophyllum (Polanga), Pnoentx dactyltfera (Khbajuri), 
Borassus flabelitfermts (Tala), Areca catecheu (gua) and a number of otber palms: 
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Species of Panicum and Spfutfex occur both on sand and in salt water. A numbet 
of Xerophytes including some cacti also grow here. 


Besides all these a number of annual herbs grow in different seasons. 


Total number of plants recorded :— 
No. of Genera No. of Species 
Pteridophyta 45 78 
Gymnosperms 5 9 
Angiosperms 
(a) Dicots 850 1,880 
(b) Monocots 272 688 


General Discussion :—The State of Orissa as a whole is characterised by 
the complete absence of Cupuliferae, a general scarcity of laurels and myrtles, and 
by few, or very iew, Ranunculaceae, Magnoliaceae, Cruciferae, Guttifere, Rosacez, 
Umbelliferz, aud comparatively few Orchidacew. Further, except for the genus 
Ficuses, it possess comparatively few of the Urticales. On the other hand, possesses 
marked positive features in the presence, particularly throughout, of the Sal tree 
(but no other Dipterocap) and in the almost general association with the Sal in 
large numbers of individuals of Terminalfa, Anogetssus, Bassia, Butea, Scleichera, 
Rubiacez, Acantbhacee. Bauhinia, Diospyros, Zizyphus, Cetstanthus, Nyctanthes, 
Dendrocalamus, strictus, Ischaemunm angustifolfum (Sabai grass) and Heterofpogon 
contortis.e The Anonaccae are also well represented, The dominant families accord- 
ing to mere number of species are in the following order: 1. Leguminosae, 2. Grami- 
neae, 3. Cyperaceze, 4. Composite, 5. Euphorbiaceae, 6. Acanthaceze, 7. Rubiaceae; 
8. Labiate, 9. Scrophulariaceze, 10. Convolvulaceae. 11, Urticaceae, 12. Verben- 
aceae, 13, Malvaccae. 


ଏ 
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‘The Shailabala Women’s College 


It is a first grade degree College at Cuttack for Women teaching Huma 
nities. There is a hostel attached to it and a number of girls from other States 
also prosecute their studies in this institution. 
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Man-Eaters of Kalahandi 


N. Senapati, L.C.S. (Retd,) 


The tiger is a fascinating topic for drawing-room conversation, But it is 
not exactly tlie tiger that we meet in the jungle. The Tiger talked about in the 
drawing-room is ferocious. It can get the scent of man and go in search of him. 
Its eyes glow in the night. All these notions are wrong. In the jungle, the 
tiger is a tame animal. It will even step aside to let you pass. Going about in 
the jungle, the safest animal to meet is the tiger. It is not so with a bear or a 
pig or an elephant, A bear will charge at sight. A pig will charge bald-headed 
anything on its way. The elephant is un-predictable. It does not like strangers 
or strange things. Of course, a wounded tiger like any other wounded animal is 
an exception. So also is a tiger with cubs. Anda man-eating tiger has his own 
separate code of conduct. Even he will not attack you, if you meet him face to 
face. A tiger cannot smell. If it did, it could not keep and eat a kill for three 
days. A tiger's eyes do not glow at night. If they did, it could not prey at 
night. The prey, whether a deer, a cow or a pig, would see the tiger from a long 
distance and run away. It is interesting to hear people talk about tigers, Exag- 
gerate a little, add some salt, spice it and everybody will listen with rapt atten- 
tion. Tiger talk is a good bogey to put children to bed. 


What I am about to tell will be with the minimum of make up. 1 start 
from the birth of acub. A tigress in cub never goes in pairs. After producing 
the cubs, the mother jealously guards them against a male tiger, who, like the 
domestic cat, will kill and eat the cubs. A tigress with infant cubs will not 
follow the beaten track. She is often found in un-expected quarters where she 
can hide her cubs. A six month old cub has learnt the art of killing but goes 
about with the mother till it is even two years old. 1 have sometimes encoun- 
tered a family of tigers. While sitting over a kill with my daughter, 1 had my 
eyes glued on a riger, but my daughter was pinching me furiously until I fired. 
Then she scolded me, as she had seen three tigers on her side, of which one was 
much larger. The mother tiger had sent one of the bigger cubs to the kill while 
she was with two smaller cubs. The bigger cub, a 8 ft. male, got shot. 


If the mother is killed, the cubs fend for themselves and sometimes come 
to grief, 1 shot a tigress. The cub about six months old starved. After about 
three weeks, it came out to the village grazing ground and attacked a calf. The 
cow boy killed it with alathi. The tiger cub was emaciated through starvation 


and was too weak to harm the calf, 
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As among human beings, so among tigers, the female is more intelligent 
than the male. I must give credit where it is due. Without the female, the male 
often gets into trouble. One summer evening, I was sitting on a tree over a 
water-hole. Before getting on to the Machan, I had inspected the ground and 
found from the pug marks on the wet sand that two tigers, a male and a female, 
had visited the water-hole shortly before my arrival. After sun-down, 1 first 
heard the warning given by monkeys and squirrels and later I heard heavy foot- 
falls on dry leaves approaching me. Suddenly, there was a terrific roar from a 
distance and then it was all quiet. When the evening advanced well into the 
night, 1 got down from the Machan and heard from my driver, who was 
sitting in my car on the forest road, that shortly after the roar, which be heard 
about dusk, two tigers ran past the car. What had happened was this. The 
tiger was coming to the water-hole and would have got shot. The tigress got 
scent of the danger and warned the tiger by a loud roar. Then the two fled from 
the spot, Pug marks on the forest path next morning confirmed this. 


Tiger hunting is dangerous pastime. It is rarely that the tiger presents a 
still target. If you wound a tiger, il is your duty to follow it up and flnish it. 
Otherwise, il turns a man-eater and thereafter the death of every human being by 
this tiger is morally on your head. According to the code of conduct among 
Shikaris, leaving a wounded animal in the forest, whether it is a tiger or a deer, is 
cowardly. 


Among the tigers 1 shot, only one was a sitting target. All the others 
came running, were wounded and had to be followed up. In doing that, I had to 
face many dangers. It is only through good luck that 1 am living. A wounded 
tiger is after your blood. Therefore, it is more cunning and its conduct is un- 
predictable. One wounded tiger lay quietly until I came within 10 ft.—then it 
stood up, looked at me and ran away before I could fire. It fell again not far 
from me. I climbed a tree and fired and finished it, Another wounded tiger 
charged me un-awares, stopped when I fired, charged a beater who was running 
away and mauled him. 


A third wounded tiger engaged our three elephants for the whole of a 
sweltering summer day before it could be shot. It charged the elephants again 
and again. We fired and failed to hit him. At last at the end of the day, we 
decided to give up and were about to return to camp when the tiger charged from 
behind and was up the back of the last elephant. I was on the elephant in front. 
I fired and brought it down. All the three elephants started running, The 
danger now was not from the wounded tiger but from over-hanging branches of 
trees. With great skill and courage, one of the Mahuts stopped the first elephant, 
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All the other elephants stopped. With great caution, we made our way to the 
scene of our last encounter with the tiger and found it lying dead, 


One gets far more thrill-watching and studying animals than shooting 
them. A tiger is the most fascinating of animals to watch. I have often seen the 
tiger approaching and was so mesmerised that I forgot to fire. It is indeed a pity 
to kill so majestic an animal with so much of non-violent strength. If it uses its 
strength to procure food, to protect its young or to avenge a wrong-doer, that 
can hardly be called violence. After all, God has given it strength to use that 
way. The tiger never kills just for the fun of it. 


The tiger's natural colouration or camouflage is so perfect that I have 
often gone on gazing at the tiger without being sure that it is a tiger. Once 
looking for a tiger, I came within ro ft. of it before realising that it was there, 
The tiger's stripes blend so perfectly with the light and shade of the jungle that 
until it moves, you cannot make out that anything is there. Once the sun came 
out after a shower of rain, I looked at a tiger's eyes for ten minutes and thought 
they were raindrops until they winked. A tiger's colouration changes according to 
the colour of rocks. In Monghjy'r district in Bihar, the rocks are white, Tigers 
there are white—almost as white ns a cow with faint stripes. During the last 
twenty-five years, two white tigers have been shot there. A tiger's coat changes 
even according to the season. Its summer coat is much lighter than its winter 
coat. To shoot a tiger for trophy, one should go out in winter—though it is 
much easier to shoot a tiger in summer. My best thrills out of tiger shoots have 
been in summer, 


There are three reasons why tiger becomes a man-eater, The most 
frequent cause is when it has been fired at and wounded. It attacks man out of 
revenge or because it isnot able to attack other animalsin the forest. Once it 
attacks man, it realises how helpless man is and how it is easier to kill a man than 
a deer. It goes on killing man and acquires special cunning to get a man. Another 
reason, why a tiger becomes a man-eater is by watching its mother kill. Man eat- 
ing tigress will produce two or three cubs every two years who will all become 
man-eaters. Most man-eaters of Kalahandi and Koraput are of this type. 
They were born of a man-eating mother. A man-eater I shot in Koraput during 
1952 was So young and in such condition that it could have only learnt killing 
man from its mother. A man-eater acquires cunning from experience. The 
Chandka man-eater used to go about looking for Machans on trees. It was shot 
from the ground. The Rairakhu! man-eater liked postal runners. The Ranpur 
man-eater preferred bus passangers. The Bissamkatak man-eater liked railway 
passengers. The Badapahbar man-eater liked young ladies. 1 sat over a young 
woman it had killed —but it did not come. My daughter and I offered ourselves 
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as baits. We sat back to back on the ground both armed. Fortunately for the 
tiger, it did not turn. It would lie up for women going home from the market 
and take the youngest and plumpest among them. 


I have several times called up man-eaters by going about noisily in the 
jungle. Hearing man, the tiger would come forward, Then the battle of wits 
would begin, who will get whom ? As Iam alive, you can see that we have been 
more cunning. Also most of the man-eaters, called up in this manner, escaped 
being shot. I must also give credit for their cunning. They would come near 
and watch us going up the Machans. At a suitable opportunity, they would break 
through the Machans at great speed. Only once a Shikari’s cough misled the man- 
eater. It ran away from the coughing Shikari and fell to my gun at the far end of 
the row of Machans. The Rairakhol man-eater evaded Shikaris for many years 
and took many lives. Ultimately it was caught in a trap. Its paw was ina jaw 
trap. It started biting the trap and growled fiercely whole night. Next morning 
the villagers shot it and found that while biting the trap, it had lost all its 
teeth. 


Some of you must have read Jim Corbet. Many of his man-eaters visited 
villages and dragged men from houses, There are few such in Orissa=where it 
is easier to get a man by lying up on a road-side. The Ranpur man-eater used 
to lie up under a culvert, As the bus came and unloaded its passengers, they 
would start walking home, one of them would be taken. I saw this tiger four 
times one night—but it did not give me a chance to fire. Finally, I sat in the 
open jeep with its engine and lights switched off and listened to sounds in tbe 
forest. I felt uncanny, looked back and as I switched on the torch, the man- 
eater was at my back about to spring. He would bave taken 3 of my family 
and a forest Guard. The torch upset his plans and we live. 


A man-eater rarely attacks from the front, It attacks from behind. One 
of two brothers going in a jungle was caught by a tiger from behind. The other 
brother climbed a tree and saw what was happening. While the tiger was 
mauling the man, the man put his left arm round the tiger’s neck and went on 
hammering the tiger's head with his axe in his right hand. Both died. My 
problem was how to give the reward to the man’s widow—as she has not killed 
the tiger. I did it by a legal fiction. If any of my young readers goes for man- 
eaters, he should be well warned that the man-eater is more cunning than man. 
But the adventure is worth it, There are at present perhaps more than half a 


dozen man-eaters in Kalahandi and Koraput and there may be a few stray ones’ 
elsewhere, 
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A tiger becomes a man-eater on account of the folly of man, Never 
leave a wounded tiger in the forest. It is your sacred duty to society to follow 
it up and destroy it. Another thing—Kalahandi and Koraput man-eaters are 
the products of man’s vandalism. God has given us forests and wild life=—not 
to cut down and leave the land open. We destroy wild life. Tigers get nothing 
to eat. They visit the neighbourhood of human settlements and find it very 
easy to kill man. They become man-eaters. The answer is, allow forest to 
grow again and destroy the existing man-eaters, Future tigers will not want 
to be man-eaters, if they get deer in the forest. Protect forests and wild life 
and save your children and grand-children from man-eating tigers, 


770) (SO 


Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 


In 1962, the Ravenshaw College completes the 86th year of its existence 
as a degree College. The College had its origin in a school established by 
Government in Jan, 1841. In Jan, 1863, it was raised to the status of a High 
School with two College classes added to it, Thus the College as an institution 
is 100 years old. The present buildings of the Ravenshaw College at Chauliagunj 
were occupied in July, 1921, and they afford accommodation for all the College 
Classes, there being an Arts Block, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology and 
Geography laboratories and a Library, Additions to the Physics and Chemistry 
Laboratories were made in 1953 for opening M.Sc, Classes and a new Post-graduate 
Laboratory for Botany was completed in 1956. The Utkal University added a 
Geology Laboratory in r954. The number of students, which had been only 
100 in 1890, increased rapidly and there are now about 2500 students on the 
rolls of the College, The College had been first affiliated to the Calcutta University 
and later, to the Patna University. But with the incorporation of the Utkal 
University in August, 1943, the College secured affiliation to it. M.A. and 
M.Sc. Classes have since been opened in Oriya, Economics, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Botany and Physics, Intermediate classes in Commerce started 
in June, 1957, and B.Com. classes in July, 1960. B.A. Pass and Honours 
Classes in Geology were opened in the College from July, 1954; Post-graduate 
classes in Geology were started in 1959. Diploma Couise in Statistics was 
started since January, 1957. 
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Fauna of Orissa 
By 
Basanta Kumar Behura 
Professor of Zoology, Utkal University 


Orissa lies slong the north-eastern sea-board of India with an extensive 
hinterland stretching far towards the west consisting of fertile valleys and table- 
lands rich with inexhaustible mineral and forest resources. It covers an area of 
60,136 square miles. It has moderate rainfall that often results in devastating floods 
as it falls in a concentrated manner within a short period. Its forests are ever- 
green, semi-evergreen and moist deciduous varieties usual in tropical belts, The 
total forest area in Orissa runs to 25,331 square miles. The Mahanadi, the Brihmani, 
the Baitarani, the Budbabalanga, the Subarnarekba and the Rushbikulya are the 
principal rivers flowing through the State into the Bay of Bengal. Orissa has a 
natural lagoon, the Chilka Lake, covering an area of roughly 400 square miles, 40 
miles long and averaging 10 miles in width. Several fresh-water lakes like Angsupia 
and SamagarZ and equally picturesque as Chilka, are also there. All the rivers of 
Orissa abound in varieties of freshwater fish and prawns. The Cbilkais a wonderful 
preserve of brackish-water and marine species and Orissa’s long off-shore provide 
excellent breeding ground for a rich variety of marine fauna comprising of sponges, 
coelenterates, annelids, crustaceans, molluscs, echinoderms, fish, snakes, turtles and 
porpoise. As a Zoo-geographical area, Orissa is a part of the Peninsular 
region. 


Wild Mammals :—Orissa occupies pride of place in India for its number and 
varieties of wild mammals, especially the deer. Alt the thirteen districts of the State 
have their respective shares of rich forest tracts that are inhabited Ey varieties of 
wild mammals and Orissa has rigbtly been described as the ‘ shikari's playground.’ 
These wild mammals include the two most common primates the Pati (Macaca 
mulatiz) and the Hanum8n (Semnopithecus entelliss)e Among the Carnivora, the 
Bagha (Pantera tigris), the Kalara-patria (Panthera Pardus), the Bana biradi (Felis 
chaus). the Salia-patani (Viverrictda indica), the Katasha (Paradoxurus hermaphrods- 
tus), the Hatia neula (Herpestes edwardsit’, the Kuji neula (Herpestes Jjavanicsts), the 
Gadhia (Hyaena), the Bilua (Canis aureus), the Dhinkia bagha (Canis lupus), . 
the Balia kukura (Cuon alpinus dukhunensis), the Bhalu (Melursus ursinus) and the 
Odha (Lutrogale fersticillata) are well-kpowr. Amorg the rcdents, the Nepali musa) 
(Ratwufa indica), the Gunduchi nua (Furumtulus fenncntd’, tbe dhinba (Hysivix 
leucura), tite Trelia (Lefus sv ficcucatus) erd difflerert kirds cf rats ¢uch as the 

G&tua8 mura (Fedicota tes: galesisis) ard the n ts38 ‘Rotfus rottus’ are quite familiar. 
Among the ungulates, the Hati (Elebhas maximus), the Gayala (Bibos gaurwus), the 
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Bana mainshi (Bubalus bubalis), the Bali barina or Krushnasira (Antelogfe cervicarpa), 
the Charisinga (Tetraceros quadricornis), the Nilagai (Boselaphus tragocamelwus), the 
Sambara (Rusa unicolor nigra), the Chitala (Axis axis), the Kutra (Muntiacus 
munijak), the Khuranta (Moschiolz memista) and the Barha (Sus cristat1us) deserve 
mention. Among the edentates, the Bajrakapta (Manis crassicaudata) appears to be 
the one species that is within common knowledge. 


It is interesting to note that the wild mammals listed above are found in the 
forests of all the thirteen districts of the State; only exceptions being the elephant, 
tbe wild buffalo, the brackhbuck and the four-horned antelope. The elephant is 
restricted only to the forests in the districts of Mayurbhanj, Keonjbar, Dhenkanal, Puri, 
Phulbani and Sambalpur. The wild buffalo is found in two districts only e.g. 
Koraput and Kalabandi. The hlackbuck is somewhat discontinuously distributed. It 
has been reported from the coastal areas of the districts of Ganjam, Puri and Balasore 
and from the inland district of Kalahandi. The four-horned antelope has so far been 
reported from the districts of Cuttack, Puri and Sambalpur. The black panther 
(Panthera Hardus) is black because of melanism and is found in all the forests of 
Orissa though rarely. It is more common in the forests of Ganjam, Koraput and 
Kalahandi. The Barasinga or Swamp deer (Recurous duvaucells) once common in 
.restricted areas of the district of Sambalpur about twenty years back is probably 
extinct in the State by now, bccause of the uninhibited killings of the shikaries. The 
elephants of Orissa are reported to attain more than ten feet in shoulder beight. In 
1953, the Ruler of Talcber killed a rogue tusker elepbant in Dbenkanal which was 
eleven feet in height, each tusk weighiovg 92 ibs and measuring 8 feet 6 inches in 
length outside the curve. Interesting babits of tbe Indian Cbevrotain or the mouse 
deer are well-known. When pursued by dogs. this timid little deer bardly attaining 
a height of one foot at the shoulder, can climb up the inside of a hollow standing 
tree. 


Birds:—A1l the common birds found in the peninsular region of India occur in 
Orissa also. These consist of the Pati kau (Corvus splendens), the Damara kau 
(Corvus macrorhynchos), the Yellow-cbheeked Tit (Machlolophus xantnogenys aplono- 
?us), the Sata bhai or kunda chadhei (Turdoides somervillcs), tbe Spotted Babbler 
(Pellorneum ruficeps), the Quaker Babbler (AlcippHe poioicephala’, the Common lIora 
(Aegithina tiphia humest), the Gobora chadhei (Molpastes cafer), the White-browed 
Bulbul (Pycnonotus Iuteolus), the Magpie-Robin (Copsychus satularis), the 
Kajalapati (Dicrurus macrocercus), the Tailor bird (Orthotomus sutoriuss), the Haladi- 
basanta (Oriolus xanthornus), the Bani (Acridotheres tristss), the Guba-bani or Ghu- 
kalika (Acridotheres ginginianss), the Baya (Plocews phitippinyus), the Ghara chatia 
(Passer domesticus), the Koili (Eudynamis scolopaceus’, the Kumbhbatus (Centropus 
sinensis), the Common Green Bee-eater (Merops orientalis), the Chestnut-hbeaded Bee- 
eater (Merops leschemagulti), the Macharanka or Kingfishers (Cerylé rudts, Halcyon 
smyrnensis and others), the Chataka or the House swift (Micropus affinis), tbe Pech 
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or owls (the Spotted owlet, Athene bramaz and others), the Saguna or vultures 
(Sazrcogyps calvus, Pseudogyps bengalensis and Neophron DHercnopterus), the Sankha 
chila (Haliastur indus), the Chila (Milvus migrans), the Baja-pakhi (Astur badius), 
the Harada chadhei (Crocopus phoenicopterus), the Deulia para (Columba Jivia), the 
Bana kukuda (Gallus gallus), the painted spurfowl (Galloperodix lunul/ata), the Jungle 
Bush-quail (Perdicula asiatica), the Teettira or Partridge (Francolinus), the Dahuka 
(Amaurornis phoenicurvus), the Rama chadhei (Burhinus cedicnemus), the Kali 
gouduni or the White.necked stork (Dissoura episcopus), the black-necked stork 
(xenorhynchus asfaticus), the Baga or egrets and herons (Egretta garzetia, Babulcus 
ibis and Ardeola grayst) and the Hansha or ducks and teals (Anas fpoecilorhyncha, 
Dendrocygna javanica) and others. 


The Mayura or pea fowl (Pavo cristatus) is a very common bird in Orissa’s 
forestse Now selected as the National bird of India, its killing was strictly prohibits 
ed for centuries in the whole of Mayurbhbanj State, it being the sacred bird of the 
ruling dynasty theree The colourful bird, the Bhadathadalis or the Blue jay 
(Coracas bengalensis) is a very familiar bird in the countryside as well as in urban 
areas, and is considered a good omen like the mongoose. The Bhalia-kbai of the 
Common grey hornbill (T¢kos birostris) and the Kochils-khai or the Malabar Pied 
hornbill (Anthracoceros coronatus) are found in forest areas. On accouat of a general 
belief that the beak, feathers, flesh etc. of the latter bird are of great medicinal value, 
many are systematically killed every year and bence their number is becoming pro- 
gressively reduced in recent years. The Bhrurngaraj or the Racket-tailed drongo 
(Dissemurus Haradiserss) and the Sari or Hill myna (Gracula religiosa) live in deep 
moist forest and are much valued for their power of vocal mimicry. The Chataka 
or Pied crested cuckoo (Clammator jacolbinus) is a migratory bird in this area and iS 
taken as the harbringer of monsoon rain as in other parts of India The earliest 
date it has been seen in Cuttack is June 6G. The Rosy Pastor (Pastor roseus) is 
well known as a non-breeding winter visitor to India. It breeds in eastern Europe, 
western and central Asia. The bird is known to visit Sambalpur and adjoining 
areas. 


Birds of the Chilka Lake:—Filocks of ducks and other birds, several of 
which are long-range migrants make the Chilka Lake their temporary abode all 
through the cold weather, making that lovely lake truly resplendent with colours 
and alive with music and movements, but again alas, tempting the Shikari who 
oblivious of the charms of the lake, delights in the pathetic screams of these lovely 
creatures and turns a little paradise into a little helle During various times of the 
year, the hill-island of Kalijai in Chilk3 serves as the breeding grounds of enormous 
numbers of various species of birds including the white.bellied sea eagle (Haliaetus 
leucogaster), the Pani-kua or the Little cormorant (Phalacrocorax niger), the Genda- 
lia or the Open-billed stork (Anastomus oseitans), the Grey heron (Ardea cinerea) and 
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the conimon herons. Among the winter visitors to Cbilka, mention may be made of 
the Osprey (Pandion Haliatus), the Eastern Golden Plover (Pluvialis domicus 
fulvuus), the Kentish plover, the Curlew (Numenius arquata), the Godwit, the Wood 
Sand-piper, the Redshank, the Greeosbhank, the Great Black-headed gull (Larus 
ichthyaetus), the Laughing gull (Larus ridibundus), the Bar-headed goose (Anser 
indicus), the Chakua-chaki or Brahminy duck (Casarca ferruginea) and the common 
Whistling teal (Dendrocygna jnvanical. It appears that the Bar-headed goose was 
“extremely common” in this lake in the eightees of the last century (Hume, Game 
Birds, iii, p. 82), but their numbers have dwindled very greatly and only a few visit 
the place in winter. The Brabminy ducks are found in pairs and spend the greater 
portion of their time on the sandy margins of water- They generally rest during the 
day and feed at night often separating in the process. This has given rise to the 
romantic legend familiar to all students of Indian literature that the souls of erring 
lovers doomed to the punishment of agonising separation are enshrined in the pairs 
of these birds and at the approach of darkness, they separate to spend the night on 
the opposite banks of a river or in two nearby islands. 


Reptiles and Amphibians :—The Baula kumbhira (Crocodilus poroswus), the 
largest of the reptiles in the world (attaining upto 33 feet in length), is found in the 
river estuaries of Orissa as in those in the entire eastern coast. It is, of course, 
responsible for loss of many human lives in the State every year. The Matia 
kumbhira (Crocodilus palustris) attains a maximum length of a little over 13 feet 
and is found in brackish waters, swamps, rivers and tanks. The Tantia or Ghbadiala 
(Gavialis gangeticus) is common in the river Mahanadi and its distributaries. During 
recent years, the number of crocodiles and gavials has been greatly reduced due to 
attractive prices their skin fetches. The fresh water tortoise (Kachuga tectum 
tentorsa) is found in the river Mahanadi and is common at Cuttack and Sambalpur. 
The fresh-water turtles (Lissemys punctata granosa and Trionyx gangeticus) are also 
found in the Mahanadi. The most common Jhitipiti or house lizards in these parts 
arte Hemidactylus flaviviridis and Hemidactylus brooks. The Pohbala endua or chame- 
lion (Chammceleon zgeylanicwus) ts common in wooded areas. It is interesting to note 
that a genus of limbless Champeineula or skink occurs in Orissa. The type species 
of the genus, Barkudia snsularis Annandale was described from a specimen collected 
by Annandale in the Barakuda Island of the Chilka lake. It attains a length of less 

| than 4} inches and burrows with great rapidity into the earth. The only otber 
place in India where Barkudia have so far been reported is Waltair. The Godbhi or 
Monitor lizard (Varanus monitor) is common in Orissa. Their number also is 
dwindling because of the rising commercial value of their sbin. 


Various species of snakes occur in Orissa and death due to snake-bite is 
quite high. The figures for 1958, 1959 and 1960 are 721, 643 and 543 respect. 
ively. The Abhirasja or King cobra (Naja hannah) is common In the plains as 
well as in the hills. The two varieties of cobra locally known as Tampa (Naja nafs 
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kaouthta) and the Naga or Gokbhara (Najz raja naja) are quite common all over 
Orissa. Cobras without any marking on the hood are also occasionally met witb. 
The Chandra-bodi or the Russel's viper (Vipera russellf) is common here and most 
common in Cuttack district. They are prolific breeders and bring forth 20 to 63 
young at a time. The Chiti or Saw scaled viper (Echis carinatwus) is algo found in 
this region. The Kaudia chiti or the Common krait (Aungarus ceruleus) and the 
Rani or Banded krait (Zungarus fasciatns) are very common too in Orissa. Tbe 
Laudan=kia or the Common green whip snake (Dryophits nasutwus) is found all over 
the State and has the peculiar habit of darting at the eye of a supposed intruder. Its 
poisonous character, of course, is still doubtful Among the non-poisonous snakes, 
mention may be made of the Ajagara (Python smolurus), the Dhamani (Ptyas 
mucosus), the Kandanala or BAambuni (Natrix sto/ata), the Dhanda (Natrix piscator), 
the Domundii (Eryx conicus) and the Telia siapa (Typhlops brahminus). The 
python is common in the rocky areas and is probably the only snake whose flesh is 
eaten by Adivasis in some areas of the State. The common wolf snake (Lycodon 
oulticus) is also quite general in the State and is often mistaken for the krait, 


Among the frogs and toads, most common are the Kuji benga or Luni benga 
(Bufo melamnostictus), the Bramhbuni benga (Rana tigring), the Pani benga (Rana 
cynophlyctis) and the Katha benga (Rhacophorus maculatus). 


Fishes and Fisheries :—Orissa with its long coast-line on the east, a large 
number of rivers, streams and lakes, supplies the State with rich variety of fish, 
prawn and crab, etc. Pisciculture in tanks and ponds is also very extensive in the 
State. Wagon-loads of fish, prawn and crab, etc., from Orissa, go to the Calcutta 
market and other industrial areas like Jamshedpur every day throughout the year. 


Better known fresh-water fishes of Orissa include the Kuchia (Amphipnous- 
cuchtia), the Baunsha-patia (Aitlfa colia), the Paabta (Callfchrous bimaculatus), 
the Magura (Claritas batrachwus), the Singi (Heteropneustes fossilfs), the Kantia 
(Mystus cavasius), the Gandiola (Mystus seenghala), the Jalanga (Pangastus fanga- 
sinus), the Balia (Wallagonta attu), the Mohurali (Amblypharyngodor mola), the 
Kerandi (Barbus ambassts, B. conchonius and B. gelfus), the Kuji kerandi (Barbus 
fhutunto), the Serani (barbus sarana), tbe Khusria (Barbus tor), the Bbakura 
{(Catla catla), the dJallaba (Chelz argentea, C. bacatla, C. fhulo and C. gora), 
the Mirkali (Cfrrhina smrigala), the Pohola or Chhunchija pobola (Cfrrhing 
reba), the Dandakiri (Esomus danrfca!, the Denga pohbola or Raj pobol& (Labeo 
bata), the Pudusi or Babrum (Labeo fimbriatus), the Cursua or Goni (Labeo gonius), 
the Robi (Labeo rohfta), the Ilishi (Hilsa lisa), the Chitala (Notopterus chitala), 
the Phali (Notofpterus notopterus), the Bali-garada (Glossogobius gifurfs), the Neuli 
or Gola (Gobiopterss chuno), the Tordi (Mastacembelus armatus, M. fancalus and 
Rhyachobdella aculeuta), the Chenga (Ophsocephalus gachua), the Salo (Ophiocephalus 
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marulius), the Gadisha or Gadei (Ophtocephlus Hunctatus), the Seula (Ophtocepha- 
lus striatas), the Kou (Anabas testudineus) and the Khosu (Colfsa chuna, 
O. colfsha and C. laltus.) 


The common fishes of the Cbilka lake include the Bolangi (Nematolosa 
nasus), the Ilishi (Hilsa fifsha), the Bhekti (Lates calrtfer), the digiri (Gerres 
setifer). the Sabala (Eleutheronema tetradactylus), the Borogo (Pseudoscigeng 
coffer), the Kantia (Mystus gulfo), the Sunga (Osteogentosus mftlttarfs), the Singda 
(Tachysurus arfus) and the Kamanda (Plotosus cantus). The common sea fishes 
of Orissa include the Patua (Kowala coval), the Kokili (Anchovtella sp.), the Phasi 
(Thrissocles sp.), the Newa or “ Bombay duck ” (Harpodon nehereus), the Kontia 
(Tachysusus arius), tne Sahala (Eleutheronema tetradactylus), the Parei (Chorine- 
mus Iysan), the Jagiri (Gerres oyena), the Borei (Johnsus sp.), the Rupa patia 
(Trichturus hausmela), the Kanagurda (Rastrelliger kanagurta), the Dbala chandee 
(Pampus chinensts) and the Sankha muthia (IKurtus fndicus)- During season, huge 
quantities of prawns which consist of the Budha chingudi (Penaeus semisuleatus), 
tbe Kanta chingudi (Penaeus fndicus) and the large-sized prawn (Palaemon malco- 
Imsonts) are caught in the Cbilka lake and supplied to the Calcutta market. The 
Kankada or crabs (mainly Neptunus pelagius and Scylla serrata) are also exten- 
sively fished in the Chilka lake. 


The Fisheries Department of the Government of Orissa has been extracting 
shark liver oil from sharks, mainly the Munda magara, (Carcharhinus gangeticus) 
caught at different centres situated along the sea coast, particularly at the Chilka 
lake and the mouths of larger rivers. Fish meal is also prepared from the flesh of 
the sbarks and their dried fins are exported. 


The other Animals :—Invertebrate animals in Orissa like the snails, arth- 
ropods, annelids, etc., are identical with the species common in central and eastern 
India. The land snail (Achatina fulica) has recently established itself in the districts 
of Mayurbhanj and Balasore and is doing considerable damage to vegetable crops. 
It is interesting to note that the King crab (Tachypleus gigas= Limulus molucanus) 
breeds near Chandipur in the coastal district of Balasore. These marine arthro- 
pods have remained virtually the same throughout the 300 million years of evolu- 
tionary history. The eggs of this species (T. gfgas) have so far been discovered 
only in Java and secondly from a tiny creek stemming from the right bank of River 
Budhabalanga not far from where it falls into the sea at Cbandipur. The Kallima 
butterfly, so well-known to the students of Zoology for its perfection in adaptive 
colouration and mimicry, is also found in this part of the country. 


Thls, in brief, is the animal life of Orissa. It is to be regretted tbat the fauna 
of this State has not yet been systematically studied. It requires the sincere labour 
of a team of scholars over years to unravel the hidden mysteries of animal life of this 
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historic State where, under the soil of Bhubaneswar the modern capital, anthbropo- 
logical proofs of early human habitation have recently been discovered and where 
recorded history is at least more than two thousand years old. 


Preservation of the Fauna:—During recent years, the number of wild 
animals in the State has been much reduced, due to widely practised unrestricted 
poaching. Respect for and preservation of wild life bas, therefore, been receiving the 
serious attention of {he State Government, of late. It bas been launching several 
measures for the preservation of State’s rare and interesting fauna. These include 
the conversion of a forest area of 400 square miles in the Simlipal hills in the 
Mayurbhanj district into a National Park and of a Sanctuary of 120 square miles at 
Tikarpara. Establishment of a Biological Park at Barang only a few miles off from 
Cuttack is again another of those most desirable measures. This projected park 
Covers an area of about 1000 acres including a lake of about 300 acres. 
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The Finances of Orissa 
S. Nanda, LA,S. 


Finance Secretary, Government of Orissa 


Orissa, as a separate Province, was born .on the rst April, 1936, with 
portions of the then provinces of Bihar and Orissa, Madras and Madhyapradesh. 
It had only 6 Districts at the time, namely, Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, Sambalpur, 
Ganjam ‘and Koraput. It assumed its present shape with the merger of 23 
princely States on the rst January, 1948, and another on the rst January, 1949. 
The .merger is a great land-mark in the history of Orissa and has naturally 
altered its shape, size and Budget. Due to the merger, the area of the province 
increased by 84% and population by 60%. The financial history of Orissa can 
broadly be divided into 3 parts viz., the pre-merger period from 1936-37 to 
1947-48, post-merger and pre-plan period from 1948-49 to ‘1950-51 and the Five 
Year Plan period from 1951-52 onwards. The first Budget of Orissa was only 
a patch work in which the estimates made by the Governments of Bihar and 
Orissa, Madras and Madhyapradesh for their respective outgoing territories for 
the year 1935-36 were added up. The Budget of the new province disclosed a 
deficit of Rs, 40.05 lakhs and the Government of India gave an equal grant to 
balance it. In addition, they also gave a non-recurring grant of Rs, 9.5 lakhs 
for certain specific purposes. On the basis of Sir Ottoniemayar’s award, the 
annual recurring subvention from the Centre to the new province was fixed 
at Rs. 40 lakhs, after adjustment of savings resulting from cancellation of the 
Irrigation debt, The year 1936-37 became the year of formal financial settlement 
and the Province started with very limited resources of her own and inadequate 
subvention from the Centre. The principal sources of revenue consisted of the 
share from Income Tax, Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Forests and Registration. 
In 1936-37, the total revenue receipts were Rs. 170.36 lakhs and the expenditure 
on revenue account Rs. 155.56 lakhs. There was thus a surplus of Rs. 14.80 
lakhs in the revenue account. The total receipt on both revenue and capital 
account amounted to Rs. 488.72 lakhs and the total disbursements amounted 
to Rs. 470.06 lakhs, thus showing a small surplus of Rs. 18.66 lakhs. The 
revenue surplus as well as the overall budgetary surplus gradually decreased. 
In the year 1938-39, the Revenue surplus and the overall surplus came down 
to a nominal sum of Rs. 0.71 lakhs and Rs, 1.85 lakhs respectively. The net 
debt and other liabilities also gradually increased from Ks, 18,22 lakbs in 1936-37 
to_Rs. go.26 lakhs at the end of 1938-39, inspite of the cancellation of the large 
pre-reform debt of Rs. 303.93 lakhs. The province when created was recognised 
as a deficit one. The story of its financial condition during the early years 
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was one of ceaseless struggle to somehow make its both ends meet. There was 
no scope for development of new source of revenue and for want of resources, 
practically no new expenditure on development was possible. 


During the period of war i.e. from 1939 to 1946, there was no appreciable 
change in the pattern of revenue and expenditure. The province had to suffer 
all the evils of the war without any corresponding benefit by way of development 
of its Industries, Communications, etc. Due to war activities and inflation caused 
by the war, there was a general increase of expenditure of all Departments of 
Government, particularly in the Departments dealing with security services. 
Increased grants and subsidies were received from the Government of India on 
temporary basis on agency services such as Press Censorship, Agency Police, 
National War Front, etc. The Government of India undertook to bear 60% of 
the expenditure incurred in Police from 1942-43 in excess of the expenditure 
of the previous year. A portion of the Civil Defence expenditure was also 
borne by the Centre. In regard to Grow More Food Campaign and Emergency 
Irrigation Projects, tbe Centre gavea grant equivalent to 663 percent of the 
expenditure. There was also some increase in certain other sources of revenue 
on account of war activities. The highest increase of revenue was under share 
of Income Tax, Excise, Forest, etc. The province did not levy any new tax 
during these years. A surcharge of Rs, 25 percent was, however, levied on 
Stamps and Court-fees during 1945. The revenue surplus, which had dwindled 
to Rs. 0.71 lakhs in 1938-39, rose to Rs. 16.60 lakhs by 1945-46. 


During the post-war period from 1946 to 1949, there was marked change 
in the pattern of revenue and expenditure. Some new sources of provincial 
taxation were tapped and rates of existing taxes were enhanced. A tax on 
entertainment, general sales tax and specific tax on sale of motor spirit and 
agricultural income tax were levied. In 1947-49, the rates of Excise duty, retail 
prices of country spirits, Ganja, Opium and Gallonage fee on foreign liquor 
were increased. The various grants and subsidies received from the Centre 
during the war period were either stopped or merged in the post-war development 
block grants of the Government of India, Orissa’s share from income tax was 
raised from 2 percent to 3 percent with effect from 25th August, 1947. By the 
end of the year 1947-48, the total revenue amounted to Rs. 604.34 lakhs and 
expenditure on revenue account amounted to Rs. 584.45 lakhs, thus showing a 
surplus of Rs. 19.59 lakhs. The total receipts on capital and revenue account 
amounted to Rs. 29,96.57 lakhs and total disbursements amounted to Rs. 29,26.79 
lakbs. The year, which opened with a balance of Rs. 98.87 lakhs, closed with 
a balance of Rs. 168.65 lakhs. The gross debt at the end of the year stood 
at Rs. 88.05 lakhs and assets in the Provincial Loan Account amounted to 
Rs. 137.73 lakbs, 
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Post-Merger or Pre-Plan Peried. Due to the financial integration 
after merger of the Princely States in 1948-49, the Province underwent a 
radical transformation. Orissa was suddenly’ faced not only with the question 
of organising the administration of the merged areas but also with the problem 
of raising the level of administration and social services in those areas to the 
standards obtaining in the older parts of the Province, which were themselves 
low in comparison with the sister Provinces. The expenditure, due to merger, 
increased by about 653 percent as compared with that of 1936-37 and in 
consequence the revenue account for 1948-49, disclosed a huge deficit of Rs. 114.18 
lakhs. The financial problem of the year 1949-50 was how to make up or 
reduce the deficit, Drastic retrenchment was undertaken and all possible 
measures of economy in expenditure were effected. The Revenue deficit 
was accordingly reduced to Rs, 89.16 lakhs in 1949-50, but only to jump again 
to Rs, 169.88 lakhs in 1950-51. This jump was due to sudden stoppage of 
post-war grants by the Centre. The drive for economy had to be further 
intensified and a large number of development schemes had to be abandoned. 
With the introduction of revised scales of pay and Dearness Allowance for the 
Government employees restrospectively from ist April, 1947, the cost of 
administration went up by Rs. 57 lakhs per annum. To meet the situation, 
Government were forced to enhance the rates of some of the existing taxes. 
The rates of sales tax were enhanced and the special sales tax on motor spirits 
was increased from 2 annas to 6 annas per gallon. The rates of entertainment 
tax and motor vehicles tax were also enhanced. 


Plan Period. At the instance of the Government of India, the State 
Government drew up in 1945-46, a Five Year Plan for post-war reconstruction 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 37.89 crores. But due to want of resources, several 
schemes had to be dropped. Again at the instance of the Planning Commission, 
the State Government prepared in May, 1951, a Five Year Plan at a total 
estimated cost of Rs. 75 crores including Hirakud Project, which was at that 
time estimated to cost Rs. 42 crores. The Planning Commission took Hirakud 
out of the State Plan and fixed the Ceiling of the State Plan finally at Rs. 17.84 
crores mainly on the basis of the resources that the State could find on its own. 
As total Plan outlay proved to be quite inadequate, the State Government had 
to continue some important development schemes outside the plau and Rs. 2.78 
crores was spent on them during the rst Five Year Plan period, The total 
expenditure on Plan development during the period from 1951-52 to 1955-56 
was Rs, 73.15 crores including the State Plan and the amount spent on Hirakud 
Froject, Delta Irrigation Schemes, Community Development Projects and 
Development Schemes undertaken by the State Government outside the Plan. 
The State Government tried to raise Rs. 2.90 crores as additional resources for 
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the Plan but the actual amount raised was Rs. 2.21 crores. The most notable 
event of financial importance during this period was the appointment of the 
tst Finance Commission. The recommendation of the Commission came into 
force on ist April, 1953, and the State’s share of Income tax was raised from 
3 to 3.5 per cent. The State also got for the first time a share from excise duty 
on tobacco, matches and vegetable products. The State’s share was fized at 
Rs. 4.22 percent on the basis of population. The grant in regard to jute export 
duty was increased from Rs. 5 lakhs to Rs. 15 lakhs a year. The annual sub- 
Yention was increased from Rs, 40 lakhs to Rs. 75 lakhs. A specific grant Was 
dlso given by the Centre for expansion of primary education and a total sum of 
Rs. 97 lakhs was received on this account by the end of 1956-57. During the 
last two years of the 1st Plan, the State had to face serious natural calamities 
like Flood and Drought. The crops failed and land revenue declined. At the 
same time, large sums of money had to be spent on flood relief work. Due to 
sudden increase in expenditure on account of flood and drought and fall in the 
receipts under Land Revenue, the last year of the 1st Plan (1955-56) closed with 
a deficit of Rs. 708.11 lakhs on the Revenue Account and overall deficit of 


Rs. 106.71 lakhs. The cumulative revenue deficit by then came to Rs. 10.23 
crores. 


Second Five Year Plan (1956-57 to 1960-61). The size of the State's 
2nd Five Year Plan was fixed by the Planning Commission at Rs. 99.98 crores. 
The State’s actual expenditure under State Sector Schemes was about Rs, 84.88 
‘crores and in addition a sum of Rs. 11.53 crores was spent for the Central Sector 
Schemes executed by the State. The total assistance given by the Government 
of India for implementation of Schemes was about Rs, 69.71 crores. The balance 
of expenditure was met from the State resources. For financing the plan schemes, 
the State Government raised a total public loan of Rs. 14°36 crores from the 
open market. A sum of about Rs. 4.26 crores was obtained due to additional 
taxation measures during this period. Certain new taxes were levied and the 
rates of certain existing taxes were enhanced. The rates of Motor vehicles 
Tax, Royalty on Bamboos, Royalty on minerals, Sales tax on Motor Spirits, 
general sales tax and entertainment tax were enhanced. A new tax was imposed 
on transport of jute, Bamboos, minerals and Kendu leaves by roads and inland 
water ways. During the 2nd Plan period, the 2nd Finance Commission was 
set up and according to their recommendation, Orissa’s share from income tax 
was raised from 3.5 percent to 3.73 percent and the share from Excise Duties 
was raised from 4.22 percent to 4.46 percent. The annual subvention was 
raised from Rs. 75 lakhs to Rs, 325 lakhs for the rst 3 years and Rs. 350 lakhs 
for the remaining two years. But inspite of all these, the year 1957-58 closed 
with an over-all minus balance of Rs, 448 lakhs. The position, however, improved 
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a little in the year 1958-59, as the Government of India sanctioned increased 
central assistance for plan schemes and general purposes loan for wiping out 
the deficit. By the end of 1960-61, the revenue deficit mounted up to Rs. 16.51 
crores. The total gross debt of the State, including loans from the Central 
Government, open market and other agencies amounted to Rs. 163.21 crores and 
the assets of the State Government in the shape of outstanding loans and 
advances amounted to Rs. 9.35 crores. 


Third Plan. The size of the State’s Third Five Year Plan, which com- 
mences from the year 1961-62, has been fixed at Rs. 160 crores. For the year 
1961-62, it is proposed to execute plan schemes to the extent Rs. 24.76 crores, 
in the State Sector and the Central assistance has been fixed at Rs. 19 crores. 
Besides, a total provision of Rs. 1.77 crores has been made for the Central sector 
schemes. 


According to Budget Estimate for 1961-62, the total receipts in the 
revenue account have been estimated at Rs. 41.10 crores against Rs. 1.70 crores 
in 1936-37 and Rs. 10.31 crores in 1950-51. A receipt of Rs. joo lakhs has been 
assumed on account of additional taxation measures. The expenditure charged 
to revenue is expected to be Rs. 45.29 crores against Rs. 1.56 crores in 1936-37 
and Rs. 12.01 crores in 1950-51. The estimated revenue deficit is Rs. 4.19 
crores. The net transactions under various capital Heads indicate a surplus ot 
Rs. 3.19 crores and that under Public accounts show a surplus of Rs. 1.46 crores 
including Rs. 400 lakhs to be raised as Government loan from open market, 
(The Public Loan was subsequently increased and a total of Rs. 5.8 crores was 
realised), The year 1961-62, which was originally estimated to open with an 
overall plus balance of Rs. 1.54 lakhs, actually opened with an overall plus 
balance of Rs. 16 lakhs. The Budget provides a sum of Rs. 348 lakhs for payment 
of interest charges to Government of India on account of Hirakud Stages I and 
11. As a result of the recommendation of the State Pay Committee, the extra 
cost on occount of revised scales of pay and Dearness Allowance to Government 
employees has been estimated at Rs. 275 lakhs a year. During the year, the 
State had experienced severe natural calamities due to devastating flood and 
large sums have to be spent on flood relief works. 


The Third Finance Commission visited the State recently. It is hoped 
that the Commission will go off the beaten track and will recommend hberal 
financial assistance for the proper development of this under-developed State 
with great potentiality for development. 


<6 
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Social Research in the Uikal University 
B., Misra, 


Professor of Rural Economics, Utkal University. 


The primary aim of social research is to understand social life and thereby 
gain a greater measure of control over it. In recent years, social research activities 
have expanded at a very rapid rate and have been regarded as basic functions of 
democratic governments. National and international events like wars and depres- 
sions have created urgent problems of social and economic adjustment and have 
stimulated the need for socio-economic research. For effective execution of the 
social and economic mensures of governments, Social research has been regarded as 
essential. : 


Through social research, now facts relating to social life are discovered, the 
old facts are verified and their inter-relationships are analysed. The policies of 
governmental or non-governmental authorities are based on the knowledge thus 
gathered. But the process of social research involves certain pit-falls, In the 
process of collecting data in social research, the personal factor plays a considerably 
greater role than it plays in other fields of research, The research workers them- 
selves have a large stake in the results of the study. It is also often difficult for 
them to detach themselves from the social philosophy of their group. They often 
prejudge the social situations according to their own modes of living and thinking. 
Facts are sometimes manipulated to suit the interests of a particular social group. 
Thus various social aud personal conditions may bias the study. Biased collection 
and manipulation of duta lead to wrong conclusions and wrong policies. For 
unbiased studies and achievement of objectivity, use of scientific techniques is 
essential. Such techniques are a means of correcting the mental and emotional 
weakness of the social scientist. 


Scientific techniques in social research in many respects are similar to those 
used in other research work. The same standard scientific routines and rules of 
formal thinking are employed. But within this general frame work, the nature of 
social data may necessitate special treatment. Elimination of bias in the process of 
research work becomes an important problem. Refinement of the scientific 
methodology and training of personnel in the techniques of social investigation are 
essential for social research. 


In recent years, considerable attention has been devoted to the development 
of social science research methodology. In some Universities in the U,S.A,, social 
science laboratories have been developed to compile, analyse, test and interpret 
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masses of data, The laboratories provide the individual research worker with the 
resources and skill which would be difficult for him to obtain by himself. Some of 
these laboratories and research institutes serve not only ns centres of theoretical 
research and training centres for University students but as community research 
organisations as well. Some of them plan and supervise research projects on a very 
broad scale and utilize a variety of scientific method. Such institutions have helped 
in raising the standard of social research and the utilization of precise methods and 
techniques in practical studies of social problem. 


In India, techniques of social research have not been well developed. The 
Universities in general have no programmes for training students in the methods of 
socinl research, Research institutes undertaking socio-economic research projeots 
and imparting training in methodology are also small in number. During the last 
decade, the Government has realized to some extent the importance of training 
personnel in social research methods for providing a research basis for the 
developmental programmes and for evaluating their progress, und has established 
some agro-economic research institutions. Besides, some non-governmental social 
research centres have also developed during the last few years. The universities 
in general, however, have not started prograinmes for training students in social 
science methodology and it does not form a part of the university curriculum. 


In ‘1955, The Planning Commission set up, with the assistance of the Ford 
Foundation, centres in Social Science Research Methodology in six Universities in 
India including the Utkal University, The primary aim of this programme was to 
increase the number of social scientists qualified to make an effective contribution 
towards meeting India’s needs for a more substantial research basis for planning and 
execution of development programmes. A programme of specialized training in 
methods of social science research, oriented to the current problems of development, 
was established und suitable fellowships were offered. The course has run for five 
years in the six Universities and from the quality of research work produced during 
these years, it has been considered that the programme has been successful in 
attaining its purpose. The Ford Foundation has acted as a catalytic agent for the 
teaching of social science methodology in Indian Universities. The Research 
Programmes Committee of tlie Planning Commission haus recognized that it would 
be worthwhile introducing one year’s course in Methodology for improving Ph.D. 
training in social science subjects in all the Universities in India and that the course 
should be given a regular University status. In pursuance of this policy, a 
comprehensive course in social science methodology has been finalized by the 


Research Prograinmes Committee und has been recommended to the universities for 
inclusion in their programmes. 
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The Utkal University, which was one of the six Universities in India to 
receive Ford Foundation grant for imparting training in Social Science Methodology, 
has started n Department namely, the Department of Rural Economics and Sociology 
for the purpose since 1956. Several batches of students have received training in 
the Department in Social Science Methodology. In order to give the Methodology 
course a University status, the University has instituted a Diploma course in it and 
every year students after completing tbe course of training are being examined for 
the award of the diploma. 


Besides offering training facilities in Social Science Methodology, the 
Department aims to take up research projects on a broad scale on social and 
economic problems. Several projects have already been completed by the research 
staff and the trainees of the Department and work on other projects is in progress. 
Surveys were conducted by the Department in some Community Project arens of 
Orissa and in the Rural Reconstruction Centre of the American Friends Society in 
the district of Sambalpur in order to study the attitude of the people towards 
development work. It is noted that popular response in many respects is greater in 
the non-official rural reconstruction centre than that in the Community Development 
nreas. Surveys have been conducted in a Block area in the District of Puri to study 
‘Farm Production Opportunities’ before introduction of irrigation and in a village in 
the District of Cuttack to study rural unemployment and under-employment. The 
surveys have brought out the extreme dependence on a single crop, low level of 
income and long periods of unemployment of the farm population. Some urban 
cottage industries such as the horn industry, clay toy-making industry and wooden 
furniture making industry at Cuttack have been surveyed. The surveys have 
revealed the failure of co-operative societies in the industries and the present lack of 
marketing and credit facilities for them. One trainee studied the pilot projects in 
the Industrial Estate at Cuttack and has calculated useful information about them, 
guch as the capital output ratio, capital employment ratio and the period of gestation, 
etc. Tho research students and staff have also studied some social problems, such as 
‘the social types of rickshaw-drivers at Cuttack’, ‘the beggar problem of the 
Cuttack city’, ’ the sociology of a leper village’ and’ ‘social groupings among the 
Hadise of Cuttack’. The studies have brought out the low income and drink habits 
of the rickshaw drivers, the family and social life of the beggars and lepers and the 
intra-group solidarity, group prejudice and low level of aspiration of the Hadies. It 
was quite interesting to note the social discipline and organization of Panchayats 
among the lepers living in the village Gandhipalli near Cottack, 


To study the effects of land reforms in Orissa, a large scale survey, 
sponsored by the Research Programmes Committee of the Planning Commission, is 
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now being conducted by the Department in five districts of Orissa. The main aim 
of the gurvey is to examine tlie effectiveness of the recent tenancy laws passed in 
Orissa with regard to prevention of eviction of tenants, fixation of fair rent, ete. It 
is expeoted that the study will give an idea regarding the difficulties in the 
implementation of the land reform laws and the changing agrarain relationships in 
the rural areas. The knowledge will be useful for the enforcement of the land 
reform laws. 


Thus the programme of training in social scienco methodology in this 
University is in the initial stage. The results obtained so far are encouraging and it 
appears that a good beginning has been made. It has to be recognized that social 
investigatian requires a great doal of skill and the persons engaged in it, require 
systematic training. While the value of accurate data and correct analysis cannot 
be over-emphasized, the danger of binsed and incorrect data and taulty analysis should 
be realized, 


CS > 


The Orissa High Court, Cuttack 


The High Court was established in 1948 with Sri Birakishore Ray as the 
Chief Justice. There are 4 Judges in the High Court, In 1952, the High Court 
prepared a scheme for the separation of the judiciary from the executive which 
has been gradually implemented from 1960. The separation will be completed in 
1962. The High Court have reduced the number of pending cases before them from 
3346 at the end of 1952 to 1871 at the end of 1960, Sri R. L. Narasingham, 1.C,S. 
is the present Chief Justice and Sarvasri G, C, Das, S. B. Barman and R. K. Das 


are the other judges. 


Dance and Music Centres, Cuttack 


The Kala Vikash Kendra was founded in 1952 at Cuttack to promote the 
cultivation of Dance and Music, It now runs a College for teaching dance and 
music in a six years course for graduation under the Bhatkhande Sangit Vidya- 
pitb, Lucknow. It has a Research Bureau and publishes a Journal. The National 
Music Association also does similar work like the Kendra and also manages a 
College for teaching Music and dance. The Uutkal Sangit Samaj is the oldest 
institution in the line and teaches classical and Orissi Music and dance. The 
Utkal Smruti Kala Mandapa, the Mukti Kala Mandira and several other institu- 
tions also carry on similar work. 
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Animal Husbandry in Orissa 


Dr. G. Biswal 


Director of Animal Husbandry, Orissa 


Animal Husbandry is recognised as the base of Indiau Agriculture, for it 
Serves to provide the basic material for the plough, ply and tbe pail. Employment 
potential to be generated through improved Anima! Husbandry practices is likely to 
be very large. The livestock, therefore, occupy an important place in the economy 
of the country and their development is directly related to increase in food produc- 
tion. Orissa has got 14 millions of livestock population (as per 1961 census) and 


the Schemes for the Third Five Year Plan bave been formulated to improve the 
livestock industries of the State. 


The province in 1936 started with 29 Veterinary Hospitals and Dispensaries 
which later increased to 33 by the end of 1946 when a separate Directorate was 
created. Fiftyseven Stockman Centres and one Livestock Breeding Farm at Cuttack 
were also established. A Biological Products Section was also established during 
1943-45 in order to produce biologicals for the requirement of Veterinary Institutions 
{n the fleld. The activities of the department were largely expanded after 1946 and 
consequent on tbe merger of the Ex-State areas during 1948 and 1949, the Veterinary 
Institutions of those areas were integrated along with the Livestock Breeding Farms 


at Keonjhar, Bolangir and Boudb. Another livestock Breeding Farm at Bhbanja- 
nagar was also established, 


The Animal Husbandry and Dairying together were allocated a sum of 
Rs. 46 08 lakhs in the First Five Year Plan. The programme undertaken belped in 
laying the foundation for future development activities. The Second Plan, which 
was a continuation of the improvement thus begun, provided an outlay of Rs. 181,45 
lakhs for Animal Husbandry including Dairying and Milk Supply. 


During the First Five Year Plan period, the department made progress by 
opening of 25 Veternary Dispensaries, 152 Stockman Centres, 35 Artificial Insemina- 
tion Centres, one Poultry Farm and 42 Units, 5 Key Village Blocks and 20 Units, 
Jn the last part of the First Five Year Plan period, the Orissa College of Veterinary 
Science and Animal Husbandry was started. One Stockman Training Centre was also 
established. For better supervision of work, each district was kept under the direct 
charge of one District Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Officer. 
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In the Second Five Year Plan period, the tempo of developmental activities 
was much increased and the department opened 78 Veterinary Dispensaries, 419 
Stockman Centres, one Gosadan, 2 Regional Poultry Farms and 60 Units, 5 Key 
Village Blocks and 40 Units and 57 Artificial Insemination Centres. Five Gosbalas 
have been taken up for development. One thousand calves have been given subsidy in 
Key Village areas and 5 Fodder demonstration plots were opened. Mass vaccina- 
tion campaign in order to eradicate Riuderpest has been undertaken. The Orissa 
College of Veterinary Science and Avimal Husbandry has also been equipped with 
necessary staff, equipments and buildingse One more Stockman Training Centre has 
been established at Bolangir. Construction of buildings for the Pasturisation Milk 
Plant at Phulnakbara in Cuttack district has been undertaken. A number of 
research schemes were taken up in collaboration with the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research. 


The department has entered into the Third Plan from 1961-62 and Schemes 
are already drawn up to carry the department to further goals of achievement in 
order to improve the livestock wealth of the Statee Rs. 228 lakhs for Animal 
Husbandry and Rs. 44 lakhs for Dairying aud Milk Supply have been allocated. The 
crying need of the day is to have adequate milk production largely contributing to 
national health. For this, a Dairy Plant for collection, processing and distribution 
of milk is going to be set up at Berhampur. To augment the milk production, 
intensive breeding Zones in compact areas with improved bulls are being set up to 
upgrade indigenous cows. Key village blocks and Artificial Insemination Centres 
are also being opened. For production of breeding bulls along with supply of milk, 
the State Livestock Breeding Farm is being re-organised, sbifting it to Chiplima. A 
Bull Rearing Farm is also going to be established. Small Scale Livestock Breeding 
Farms will be establishede For upgrading indigenous stock by patural service, 
additional contribution is being given to Utkal Gomangala Samiti. To augment 
upgrading and help the milk production, Goshbalas under private Sector will be given 
assistance for development. Schemes have also been drawn up for the develop- 
ment of Pigs, Goats and Sheep industries. Mass Castration of Scrub Bulls are also 
being taken up. Poultry development activities are being expanded by strengthening 
the existing farms and units and increasing the number of layers and establishing a 
Duck Rearing Farm. All India Poultry Development Centres are being converted 
to District Poultry Farms so as to increase tbe production on birds and eggs. 
Poultry Farming under private sector has been proposed to be undertaken by pro- 
viding loan and technical assistance. For effecting larger control over cattle diseases, 
130 Veterinary Dispensaries and 298 Stockman Centres are being opened. The 
campaign for mass eradication of Rinderpest is being expanded in order to meet the 
additional requirement of the Veterinary Dispensaries and Stockman Centres. A 
Propaganda and Disease Control Unit is being provided at the rate of one for two 
districts. In the field of Veterinary educations the Orissa College of Veterinary 
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Science and Animal Husbandry, Bhubaneswar, is being developed so as to increase 
the rate of admission from 80 to 120. Extension Wing has been provided and a 
Livestock Breeding Farm will be established so as to give facilities to the students 
in practical education. A livestock Research Station is being established at Chip- 
lima. Officers of the department are being deputed for higher training. A Refresher 
Course for Veterinary Stockmen is being introduced shortly. An Information 
Bureau has been established in the Directorate, Schemes have also been drawn up 
for development of fodder resources and to establish a Model Slaughter House and 
Hide Flying Centre. 


NY 


Best exponents of our Dance and Music 


Minati Das, M.A., Ph.D., Natyakala Bhushanam, passed her M.A. in 
Oriya literature and studied the art of dance in the Institute of Fine Arts, Madras, 
under Guru Chokkalingam Pillai, who is also the Guru of Indrani Rahman. She 
obtained her degree from that Institute and Ph.D. from West Germany. She has 
visited all parts of Europe giving dance recitals. She is an exponent of Bharata 
Natyam. 


Priyambada Mahanty 
This leading exponent of Orissi dance is also an M.Sc. in Zoology and 
Lecturer in the Post-Graduate Zoology Department at Cuttack. For the first time 
in 1954, she danced Orissi in the Youth Festival at Delhi and made it known to 
outsiders, ln 1955 and 1956, She carried away the first prize for dancing in 
the National Youth Festival and National Dance Festival by dancing Orissi, 


Sunanda Patnaik 

This leading exponent of classical Music got her training in the art at 
Poona under her Guru Pandit V. N, Patwardhan and she was financed by Govern- 
ment for it. She is a Sangit Alankar and expert in Tarana,. She is also the Principal 
of the Utkal College of Music and Dance at Cuttack. She has given recitals of 
classical music !n the important cities of North India. Indrani Rahman has 
successfully danced Orissi abroad several times under the guidance of her Guru 
Dey Prasad Das of Cuttack and made it widely known outside Orissa and India, 
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Cuttack and its Vicinity 


Chaudwar :—As soon as the Birupa river is crossed from the north, one 
enters Chaudwar (four doors), which was once a part of the city of Cuttack and 
known as Chaudwar Cuttack. The ruins of the old fortress can still be seen there, 
The place was the seat of the Government of Orissa until the regime of Ananga- 
bhima Dev III (1211 A.D.). Chaudwaris now an important industrial centre, 
The Orissa Textile Mills, one of the most modern Textile mills in India, the 
Kalinga Tubes Mill and a Paper Mill are located there. There is also a Thermal 
Station. 


The most convenient means of visiting Chaudwar is by motor car from 
Cuttack across the Mahanadi and the Birupa by the fair weather road, which is 
laid during the dry months. The alternative route is by approaching it from 
Jagatpur (Kendrapara Road Railway Station) by rickshaw or bus, A branch line 
from the main railway line starts from Nirgundi junction to Talcher. Talcher is a 
coal mining centre and has a small but nice sanctuary of wild beasts, formerly 
maintained .by the Raja and now taken over by the Orissa Government. About 18 
miles from Talcher is situated Bhimkand. After crossing a jungle of shrubs from 
the road, one comes across a sand rock, On its northern side is carved an image 
of Vishnu in sleeping posture, The well-proportioned image measures 50’ from 
top to toe, which is the largest image of Vishnu in the sleeping posture 
in the whole of India. From its natural softness of execution, the image may be 
dated to be of the 8th or gth Century A.D. Another image, situated at Sarang, 
near Talcher town, almost inside the bed of the river is 42 ft. long and is in 
lying posture. On the oppsite side of the village Sarang stands the temple of 
Paschimeswar containing a polylithic image of Dhyani Buddha. The two huge 
sleeplng images are unique in India and are only next to the great image of 
Gomoteswar on the Doddbetta Hills in Mysore State measuring 57’ in height, 


The Malanadi river is crossed at Cuttack by a railway bridge 69re ft, 
long. A road bridge is under construction. Cuttack is situated at the head of 
the Mahanadi delta. The Mahanadi river rises in Raipur district of Madhya 
Pradesh and has a length of 529 miles and a width of 700 ft. above the narrow 
gorge at Naraj, 7 miles west of the town of Cuttack. At Naraj, the Mahanadi 
divides itself into two streams and encircles the city of Cuttack on the north and 
the south, The river during the rains flows down in a prodigious flood and a 
stone revetment was erected to protect the strip of land on which the city 


stands. 
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The Stone Revetment 


Among the civil works of great engineering skill of Cuttack is this revet- 
ment of the rivers of Mahanadi and Kathjuri, which protects the city from the 
floods of these rivers. The traditional date of this work goes back to the roth 
century A.D. when the Kings of the Keshari dynasty of the Madlapanji were 
tuling in Orissa; but uptil now, no evidence has been found which supports the 
tradition. The stone revetment of Cuttack is such an engineering work that 
there is no second work in India, which can be compared with it. Lieutenant 
John C. Harriss, an Engineer, studied the flood of the Mahanadi and Kathjuri 
rivers, during the season of 1855 A.D., with special reference to its effect on the 
Cuttack town and submitted a report to the Government indicating the nature of 
danger to this town, the cause and remedy. The Report was published in 1860 
in the “Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal, No, XXX V— 
Papers relative to the Cuttack Rivers.” Lt. Harriss gives a general description of 
the Cuttack protective works as follows: “ The revetment may be described as 
an irregular line of masonry, partaking of the character of a wall in some portions, 
of a simple casing in others, constructed of large blocks of laterite and sandstone, 
set in mud cement, and painted with lime plaster exteriorly, the weight of its 
crest varying from 17 to 36 feet above the low waterline, and width at top and 
bottom respectively from 3 to 4 and 5 to 8 feet, Upon what feundations this wall 
rests, is a matter of the purest speculation at this day. Itis not known in fact to have 
any foundations whatsoever, other than such as it has formed for itself by settle- 
ments, either gradual, owing to the action of gravity upon the loose soil beneath 
it, reduced as this is, during floods, to a semifluid state, or again bodily, in the 
form of breaches after the subsidence of the waters. All evidence that I can 
obtain from history, traditions, and from nature, is in favour of the supposition 
that the Katjooree’s breadth has increased amazingly in size since the period of 
the foundation of Cuttack. The measure of the change is indeterminate as is the 
period it has occupied nature to effect it.” 


Colonel H. Goodwyn, the Chief Engineer, while forwarding Lt. Harriss’s 
letter to the Superintendent of Embankments, Fort William, concludes with a 
teference to Mr, Moftat Mill's minute dated the 23rd January, 1847, which is 
quoted below. Moffat Mills was the Commissioner of the Orissa Division: “The 
Cuttack revetment has this year (1847) given way in several places and I under- 
stand that its restoration will cost not less than 3,90,994 Rupees. The Maha- 
nadi river, which is said to rise near Bustar, enters the plains at the Station of 
Cuttack, throwing of its tributary, the Katjoori, to the south of the town. In the 
rains, the torrents descend with fearful rapidity, and to protect the town from in- 
undation on the southward, this solid embankment was constructed by the Moghul 
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Government in the reign of Jahangeer 225 years ago, and has been always kept 
in repair by our Government.” Moffat Mills has not given any reference from 
which he got the information that “this solid embankment was constructed by 
the Moghul Government in the reign of Jahangeer 225 years ago.” We, however, 
have not got any contemporary evidence from the Persian sources regarding the 
maintenance or repair of the revetment during the Moghul rule in Orissa. 


The stone revetment is of a horse-shoe pattern, It begins on the left bank 
of Kathjuri from near Purighat and stretches westwards as far as the Chahataghat of 
the Mahanadi and then stretches on the right bank of the Mabanadi upto 
Jobraghat. The Kathjuri has receded from the opposite bank of the Chahataghat 
to Naraj since the time of erection of the abatement. From Lt. Harriss's report, 
it is learnt that Kathjuri was widened one-third of a mile within a period of 15 
years, From Leckei’s Journal, we learn that in 1790, the Kathjuri was flowing off 
the Malhanadi at a place south of Dhabaleswar. He writes: “About two miles 
from Cuttack, to the west, at the foot of a Hindoo temple, the Cutjuri, separating 
itself from the Mahanaddy, flows to the southward of the town.” 


The present good condition of the Cuttack revetment, particularly of the 
Kathjuri side, is due to the constant repair during the British period and subsequent 
special repairs and improvements by the Government, Among the improvements 
is the recent extension of the revetment further eastwards. Moffat Mills wrote 
(1847) that “ The existence of the town depends on tbe continuance of the revet- 
ment. Cuttack contains a population of about 50,000 persons; there are about 
6,300 houses, of which 1/6 are pucka, many of them built of stone, (amongst them 
that fine mansion, the “ Lalbagh,” which is built on the revetment), The city is 
situated on a tongue of land at the bifurcation of the Mahanudy and on the high 
road to Ganjam; it affords convenience for carrying on a commerce with Sambal- 
poor to the West, Madras to the south, and the low countries to the East, while 
its proximity to the Hills, points it out, in a political point of view, as the most 
desirable place for the cantoning of troops. 1 am of opinion that the restoration 
of the revetment is a work of too great public advantage to be weighed by consi- 
derations of expense only and would, therefore, earnestly recommend that it be 


re-built.” 


It is a pity that we do not know precisely when and how this great work 
of engineering was executed as a protective measure of the capital of Orissa since 
the time of Anangabhima“~Deva II1 in the first quarter of the r3th century, it 
not earlier as is known from the traditions. The modern village Bidanasi (a 
corruption of Baranasi or Baranasi Kataka of the inscriptions) has been built on 
a place where the Kathjuri river was once flowing. 
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Though Bhubaneswar, eighteen miles to the south of Cuttack and con- 
nected with the city by an all-weather road having two road bridges over the 
Kathjuri and the Kuakhai, is the New Capital, Cuttack, still remains just as 
important as a centre of culture, trade and commerce as well as the seat of the 
University and the High Court. It was founded by Anangabhima Dev 111 near 
about 1211 A.D, and since that time, Cuttack (real name Kataka) had been the 
seat of the Government of Orissa, Its position as the gateway to the hilly terrie 
tories to the west and the centre of the net work of Orissa canals gives it commercial 
importance. It is famed for its filigree work in silver. The Government of India 
are maintaining the Central Rice Research Institute at Bidyadharpur near Cuttack. 
There is a Medical College, with the attached Hospital, the Orissa School 
of Engineering and a Radio Station in Cuttack in addition to the Ravenshaw 
College, a Women’s College, Christ College and Stewart Science College. Other 
centres of attraction in Cuttack are Saheed Memorial Hall, Kadam Rasul, Lalbag 
and the Mahratta army camp and the site of Gadagadia Mahadey near the 
Barabati fort. 


The old Barabati Fort is in ruins and all that remains of it is a fine 
gateway and the moat that surrounded the Fort, Opposite the fort is the 
Barabati Stadium. The Fort was built either by Anangabhima Deva (1211-1238) 
or Mukunda Dev (1560-1568), the last king of the Telanga dynasty and the 
nine-storeyed building described by Abul Fazl, cannot be traced at all. Most 
of the fort has either been destroyed through the vandalism of the Moghul and 
Mahratta conquerors or through indifterence and neglect of the ruling authorities. 
The fort was taken by the British in 1803 from the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur. 


Near Cuttack are important weirs for regulating the flow of the rivers. 
Cuttaok will shortly become the hub of the power and irrigation network of 
Orissa and it will be a great commercial centre of the industries in Chaudwar 
and ofthe two industrial estates aleady started. A road to the north of the 
Taldanda canal leads to Jobra Ghat where the visitor will see the Mahanadi 
weir, which is 6400 ft. long and 12} ft. high. 


The Birupa branches off from the Mahanadi on its left bank, and the 
weir there is 1980 ft. long and 9 ft, high, Ofthe four canals, which at present 
form Orissa’s irrigation system, two take off from the Birupa weir and two with 
their branches from the Mahanadi weir. There is an inland cargo service opera- 
ting in these canals for transport of iron ore from the Sukinda mines through 
Jenapur to the port of Paradip on the mouth of the Mahanadi river. The road 
from Cuttack southwards to Berbampur and beyond is bridged and therefore 
one can travel easily from Cuttack to Berhampur including Puri, Konark and 
Bhubaneswer, till the end of the Orissa border on the National Highway 
throughout the year. 
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Tho Central Rice Research Institute. With a view to intensify rice 
research in the country, the CENTRAL RICE RESEARCH INSTITUTE was 
established in 1946 by the Government of India to undertake fundamental 
research in all aspects of rice culture with genetic improvement of the rice plant, 
to investigate such problems, which have wide application in the country and 
to serve as a centre of authoritative information on all matters, relating to the 
crop. The Institute is located in an area of 253 acres at Cuttack (20.5°N, 86°E, 
23°47 metres above sea level) in the midst of the main rice-growing tract of the 
country. Three sub-stations of the Institute are being established to study the 
special problems connected with saline and flood resistance and with growing 
of rice suitable for high altitude respectively. A Saline resistance sub-station 
has been established at Port Canning near Calcutta in West Bengal. Establish- 
ment of two other sub-stations is in the process of finalisation. To intensify 
immediate crop production by evolving and utilising high yielding rice varieties 
responsive to high fertilization with characteristic qualities e.g. non-lodging, 
disease resistance and better cooking quality, research units have been established 
in the eleven rice growing States of the country. The problem is being mainly 
tackled by utilizing in the hybridization programme, the Japanese varieties which 
possess inherent qualities of high response to fertilization. The main Institute 
at Cuttack is organised for the purpose of research into divisions of Agronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Plant Physiology, Entomology, Plant Pathology, Statistics 
and Agricultural Engineering. Two more new sections, one dealing with Rice 
Technology and the other with soil microbiology including nitrogen fixation by 
Blue Green Algae, are being established. There is also a Farm Division to look 
after the management of the Institute farm. 


The research programme in various branches is aimed at enablng the 
country to produce more and better rice, Both short and long term research 
projects are undertaken to achieve this objective. During the short period of 
its existence, the institute has made important contributions towards the 
improvement of the rice crop. It has gained a well deserved reputation in the 
field of rice research and has come to be widely recognised as the premier 
research Centre for the rice crop in India and in the World. 


Post-graduate training for specialising in rice is imparted in collaboration 
with the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, and Utkal Krishi 
Mabhavidyalaya, Bhubaneswar, to coach post-graduate students for M.Sc. degree, 
Research fellows are also being guided for the Ph.D. degree on cytological, 
embryological and anatomical aspects of rice research. Post-graduate course in 
rice is also open to foreign students. National training course is being conducted 
from the year 1960 to train to trained rice breeders and technicians of different States, 
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International training course in rice breeding is also held periodically in collabora- 
tion with F.A.O. Refreshers’ courses for the extension staff and farmers’ training 
classes for the cultivators of the intensive cultivation centres in Orissa are 
conducted periodically. 


The Institute is recognised by the F.A.O. as one of the World Centres 
for the maintenance of rice genetic stocks registered by various rice growing 
countries with that body, and the Director of the Institute is in over- -all supervision 
of this impotant World project. Further the specialists in their line also function 
as project coordinators in a number of International and National research projects 
connected with rice crop improvement, 


Qadam Rasu!l 


A building of antiquarian interest in the town is the Qadam Rasul, 
which Stirling describes as an antique-looking edifice standing in the midst 
of a fine garden, which contains certain telics of the Prophet commi- 
ssioned from Mecca by the Nawab Nazim Shuja-ud-din Khan, or his son Muhame 
mad Taqi Khan, the latter of whom lies buried within the enclosure, From an 
inscription in situ, it appears that it was built by the Nawab Shuja-ud-din Muham- 
mad Khan in the reign of Shah Alam (1707-12). It isa brick building covered 
with whitewash inside which the foot-prints of the Prophet are kept in a basin of 
water, This holy water is given to persons visiting the shrine and is used by 
believers for curing diseases. The buiding is pleasantly situated in a large 
garden, where there are many tombs of former custodians of the shrine. It is 
supported by a large endowment. 


Cuttack Industrial Estate 
The Estate is called Madhupatna after late Mr. M. S. Das, the great leader 
of Orissa, whose serious efforts for improvement of ir.dustries in Orissa are well- 
known. Several pilot and other Govt, sponsored projects are in execution in the 
estate among which paint manufacture, the production of excellent woodworks, 
sports goods, blocks for printing, manufacture of Chemicals are the chief 
items, A second industrial state has been started at Jagatpur. 


The Lal Bagh Palace 


The house stands on the site of the historic Lal Bagh palace. In 1633, 
William Bruton, a merchant of the English East India Company, had seen the 
palace under construction by the Nawab, apparently Mutaquid Khan Mirza 
Makki (1632-1642), the Mughal Governor of Orissa to be “a fabric of rest, and 
future remembrance of his renown.” It was in existence in 1741 and was occu- 
pied by Saul at Jung, Deputy Nazim of Orissa as mentioned by Gulam Hussain 
Salim in his Persian chronicle “ Riytz-us-Saltin” (1786-87). In 1766, Thomas 
Motte, an English traveller, said, “On the Cutjoori is Lal Bagh, the residence of 
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the Governor of the Province, a large building laid out in a number of courts, 
the Morisco taste, but much out of repair.” It was occupied by the Mughal 
Subedars till 1751 A.D. and by the Subedars of Bhonslas of Nagpur from 1751 to 
1803 A.D. In 1720 A.D., Leckie, an English traveller, describes “the Lal Bagh, 
the residence of the Rajah on the Cutjoori surrounded by high stone walls with 
gateways” In 1822, Stirling, Secretary to the Commissioner of Cuttack, wrote! 
“The Mugul and Maratha Subedars always resided in the palace of the Lal Bagh on 
the banks of Cutjoori.’ Lal Bagh came into the possession of the British in 1803 
A.D., when Orissa was conquered from Raghuji II, the Bhonsla of Nagpur. It was 
leased out but appareutly came again into the Khas possession of Government who 
sold it in January 1862 A.D. and the purchaser sold the estate with the building 
to the Irrigation Company for Rs. 15,000 in 1863 A.D. Government came into 
possession of Lal Bagh again when they took over the irrigation works from the 
Company. Since 1868 A.D., the building was occupied by Commissioners and 
sometimes by Collectors till 1939 A.D. Notable among the Commissioners are 
Mr.T. E. Ravenshaw (1868 A.D.) and Shri R. C. Dutta (1896 A.D.), the wells 
known historian and President of the Indian National Congress at Lucknow in 
1899, who in his letters to his daughter in 1896 A.D. describes the building as 
“the best-situated Commissioner's house,” In 1941 A.D,, it was occupied by Shri 
K. C. Gojapati Narayan Deo, Mahzuraja of Parlakhemedi and the then Premier of 
Orissa. Since 1942, it was being occupied by the Governor of Orissa for his 
residence. The Lal Bagh Palace ceased to be the Raj Bhawan in 1961, when 
the former shifted to the newly built Raj Bhawan at Bhubaneswar. A Children’s 
Hospital in now located in this building along a with Bal Bhawan, 


History of Cuttack 
P, Acharya B.Sc, 


Ex-Superintendent of Archaeology, Orissa 

Cuttack is situated in Lat. N. 20°.29’ and Long. E. 85® 50’, The city of 
Cuttack stands at the apex of the delta of the Mahanadi, the great river of 
Orissa. The city extends from the Mahanadi on the north to the Kathjuri on the 
south and covers an area of about 5 square miles. The Railway line is the base 
of the triangle of Cuttack with the Mahanadi and its first branch Kathjuri as 
two other sides. The situation of Cuttack on a tongue of land near the bifurca- 
tion of the Mahanadi, in various ways, made it fit for the capital of the country 
in bygone days, 


On the north and south of Cuttack are situated respectively the sites 
of Chaudwar and Sarangagarh where there are ruins of big forts; the fort of 
Chaudwar lies on the left bank of the Birupa branch of the Mahanadi and that 
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of Sarangagarh on the right bank of the Kathjuri, which branches off at Naraj where 
Mahanadi first emerges from its rocky bed to the alluvial plains. Although the 
geographical position of Cuttack is favourable for Commercial traffic from time 
immemorial, there is no evidence to prove its antiquity. The word CUTTACK 
is an anglicised form of the Sanskrit word KATAKA, which signifies seven 
different meanings, out of which, the two noted below, namely, (i) the ‘military 
camp’ and (ii) ‘the fort or capital or the seat of the Government protected by 
army’ are applicable here. 


The history of Cuttack is the history of Orissa from its very foundation 
in the early part of the 13th Century A.D. Chodaganga Deva, the first Ganga 
king, conquered Orissa before 1112 A,D. after defeating in battle the Somakuli 
King and established his capital at the Abhinava Yayatinagara, which was then 
the capital of the Somakuli dynasty, It seems that the Ganga King used to stay 
occasionally at Chaudwar Kataka. 


Soon after Anangabhima’s accession to the throne of Orissa, Ghyasuddin 
Iwas of Bengal attacked Jajnagar, the Muslim name of Yayatinagara. The 
Muslim historian Minhaz writes that the Muslim Sultan used to get tributes from 
Jajnagar. The Chateswar inscription, on the otherhand, discloses that the 
Yavanas were defeated. The Chatesvara inscription was written somewhere in 
1220 A.D. during the reign of Anangabhima Deva, but the Tabagat-i-/Vasuri was 
written in 1258 A,D. This claim and counter-claim establish that 
there was a militaryclash without any permanent result on either side. 
This Muslim attack from the north gave Anangabhima an opportunity to defend 
his country and also to find out a place of safety for his capital. It was quite 
natural for him to select the place lying between the two great rivers, the Maha- 
nadi and the Katjuri, as the most suitable place for the purpose. 


According to the inscription No. 256 of the South Indian Iuscriptions 
Vol. VI dated Saka 1035 or 1113 A.D., it is known that Chodaganga had his 
capital at Varanasi after the conquest of Orissa and it seems that the Ganga 
Kings of Orissa maintained connection with their ancestral capital. Likewise, 
the Somakuli Kings naming their capital of the eastern region as Abhinava 
Yayatinagara, it seems that Anangabhimadev named his new capital as Abhinayva 
Varanasi Kataka, 


The most important point of engineering skill is in the laying out of the 
city of Cuttack and its horse-shoe pattern of stone-revetment, which not only 
protects the city froy the fury of floods of the rivers, the Mahanadi and the 
Kathjuri, but also from the military point of view of defence revertment serves the 
purpose of rampart and the rlvers as the ditches. In this work, the Oriya 
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engineers of the 13th century A.D., the age of Konarka, have shown their best 
capacity as to how man could control nature for a humanitarian cause. It is 
simply a wonder that this revetment has resisted the action of nature for a 
period of 800 years. 


The Nagari Copper plate discloses that the King built a temple for 
Bhagavana Sripurushottama, which word also stands for Jagannatha as well 
as Vishnu, Anangabhimadeva was succeedeu by his son Narasimha Deva I in 
1238 A.D. He waged war with the Sultans of Lakshmanavati of Bengal in 
1243-46. Minhaz, the author of Tabagqat-i-/Vasuri, does not hesitate to describe 
the defeat of the Sultan by the King of Jajnagar. Paramardideva, the leader of 
the Orissan army, was the brother-in-law of the King and he gave his life in the 
battle. Chandra devi, the wife of Paramardi and sister of Narasimha I, built the 
Anantavasudeya temple at Bhubaneswar in 1278 A.D. and the commemorative 
slab inscription attached to the temple refers to the battle in which her husband 
had fallen, 


Narasimhadeva 1's great work is the sun temple at Konarka, which was 
built probably after the war with the Sultan of Bengal. Narasimba Deva died 
in 1264 A.D. The whole activity of King Narasimha was centered round 
Abhinava Varanasi Kataka, the capital of Orissa. The successors of Narasingha 
1 were Bhanu Deva I (1264-1278), Narasimha II (1278-1305 A.D.), Bhanu II 
(1305-1328 A.D.). During the reign of Bhanu Deva 11 in 1323 A.D., according 
to the Copper Plate grant of Narasimha 1V, there was a bloody warfare with 
Gayasudina, who is apparently the same Ghiasuddin Tughlak whose son Slugh 
Khan in 1323 A.D., according to the Muslim historians, invaded Jajnagar from 
Warrangal. Ziyauddin Barni, the historian, has written that “The prince then 
marched towards Jajnagar, and there took forty elephants with which he returned 
to Tilang. These he sent on to his father,” Barni’s account seems to refer to 
a border raid in the south of Orissa having no connection with an attack of the 
capital. From this time onward, the Ganga Kings of Orissa, due to the pose 
session of elcphants, were very otten troubled by the Muslim rulers of nothern 
India and southern India. Bhanu Deva 11’s son Narasimha II (1327-1351 A.D.) 
was succeeded by Bhanudeva II, who ruled from 1351 to 1378 A.D. 


After the death of Samsuddin Ilias Shah of Bengal, Firozshah attacked 
Bengal in 1360 A.D. and subdued it and returned on way to Delhi, but his 
intension was otherwise. He halted for the rainy season at Jaunpur only to 
watch the reaction of Bengal and also to prepare himself for the expedition to 
Jajnagar. When he found that there was no danger from Bengal, he proceeded 
towards Jajnagar through Bihar and Chotanagpur on the old pilgrim and trade 
route. Firoz Shah’s espionage was also helpful to him, A few officers of Orissa 
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dad with Firoz Shah and one of them is Bali Patar or Baki Patar, who was in 
charge of the defence of the city of Varanasi Kataka aud who surrendered it 


without any fight. 


After departure of Ferozshah, it appers that the Kings of Orissa were not 
disturbed at all and they continued to rule as before without acknowledging the 
Sultans of Delhi. Bhanudeva’s successor was Narasimha Deva IV who ruled 
from 1378 to 1414 A.D. During his period of rule, according to Mutakhabat- 
Tavwarikh and. Zabkuta-Akbari, Khwaja-I-Jahan, the Girst Sarki Sultan of 
Jaunpur, raided jJajnagar and returncd with many elephants, and a large 
booty, but this account is one sided and it appears that the Sarki Sultan did 
not reach the Capital. It may be a border expedition and after subduing a 
feudatory chief, he returned to his country. But from copper-plates, no 
mention of disturbances in the internal administration is found. 


Narasimhadeva 1V was succeeded by his son Bhanudeva 1V who ruled 
from 1414 to 1434 A.D. Bhanudeva IV’s reign is important in the history of the 
Varanasi Kataka as well as of Orissa. The Muslim inroad by Hossang Shah of 
Malwa in the disguise of a horse dealer and merchant to Varanasi Kataka in 1421 
surprised all the people and the King of Orissa was made a captive. Whatever 
may be the consequence of this attack, it is certain that it created internal 
discontent among the high offieials of Orissa. At that time, Kapilesvaradeva 
was the commander-in-chief under Bhanudeva IV. 


Wo do not know what actually happened in Orissa after Hossang Shah's 
departure from Orissa. Somewhere in 1430 A.D., South Orissa was attacked by 
the Reddis and King Bhanudeva had to go himself to fight against them leaving 
the capital in charge of Kapilesvara deva and ministers. Taking advantage of 
the absence of the King Kapileswara Deva revolted against the King and after 
deposing him, occupied the throne of Orissa in 1434 A.D. The deposed King, 
according to Gangavamsanucharita, shifted to a hilly area and established Gudari 
Kataka and passed his days there. The whole episode of the change of Kingship 
just happened as a very small affair, which may be called a bloodless coup. The 
ceremonial Rajyabhiseka of Kapilesvara, however, instead of being done at 
Varanasi Kataka, was performed at the Lingaraj temple at Bhubaneswar. 


From the activities of Kapileswara, it appears that the change of dynastry 
in Orissa was for the good of the country and-Kapilesvara made himself the greatest 
emperor of Orissa not only by establishing internal peace, but by extending his 
empire to the far south of India and keeping Muslims at bay on the northern 
border. There is an one-act Sanskrit drama called Parasurama Vijaya composed 
by Kapilesvara deva and its peculiarity is this that its songs are composed in 
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Oriya. The first great poet Sarala dasa composed the entire Mahabharata in 
Oriya poetry during Kapilesvara’s reign. Kapilesvara’s period of rule gave 
impetus to the growth of Oriya literature. 


Kapilesvara’s son Purushottama deva ruled at Varannsi Kataka from 1467 
to 1497 A.D. According to tradition, he brought the image of Sakhi-Gopala from 
Kanchi and enshrined it at Varanasi Kataka. When Chaitanya deva visited 
Kataka, he saw the image there. After Mogual conquest of Orissa, the image of 
Sakhi-Gopal was removed to Rathipur near Khurdha Road Rly. Station and then 
to Kantalbai on the Chilka Lake from where it was shifted to Satyabadi where it 
is enshrined now since the middle of the r9th Century A.D. His son Prataparu- 
dra deva ruled Orissa from 1496-97 to 1533 A.D, 


Prataparudra’s first enemy on the nothern border of Orissa was Hussain 
Shah of Bengal from the very beginning of his rule. During the war with him in 
Bengal, his minister Govinda Vidyadhara revolted against the King, but Pratapa- 
rudra succeeded in having a reconciliation with him and defeated the enemy, 
Soon after, there were two other enemies of his in the south named Krushna- 
devaraya of Vijayanagar and Quli Qutab Shah of Golkunda. At last, Pratapa- 
rudra had to cede all the territory beyond the south of Godavari to his enemies, 


After the death of Prataparudra deva, Govinda Vidyadhar, the minister, 
killed all the sons of Prataparudra and occupied the throne of Orissa at Kataka in 
1533-34. According to the Mada/a Panjt, it seems that during the period of 
rule of Govinda deva from 1933 to 1545 A.D., the name of two ministers are 
found. One of them is Danai Vidyadhar or Janardan Vidyadhara of the Bhoi 
family and the other is Mukunda Srichandana of the Chalukya family, When 
Govinda deva accompanied by Danai Vidyadhar went to wage war in the south, 
Mukunda Srichandana remained in charge of the Kataka capital. The King was 
absent long from the capital for a period of 18 months. Taking advantage of his 
absence, one Raghubhanja Chhotarai, a nephew of Govinda Deva and Balunki 
Srichandana, his friend, attacked the capital and occupied Kataka Srinavara, 
Muknuda Srichandana protected himselft in the ‘Manikhandi Srinavara. On 
receipt of this news, Govinda Deva returned in haste and drove the enemies 
beyond the border of Orissa towards the nroth. Govinda deva on his way back 
to capital from the Bengal border died at Jajpur in 1545 A.D, From 1550 A,D., 
to 1559 A.D., there was interregnum in Orissa for which period no authentic 
record is avaiiable, 


In r559, Mukunda Deva, the minister of Govinda Deva, occupied the 
throne of Orissa. According to Akbarnamah, he made alliance with the Mughal 
emperor against the Afghan Sultan of Bengal, According to Caeser Frederike's 
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observation published in Hakheytus Posthumas Vol. X pp. 111-113, we find the 
following account about Mukunda deva’s administration : “ Orissa was a faire 
kingdome and trusty, through which a man might have gone with gold in his hand 
without any danger at all, as long as the lawful king reigned which was a Gentile 
who continued in the Citie called Catecha, which was within the Land sixe dayes 
journey. This King loved strangers merveilous well, especially merchants who 
had trafficke in and out of his Kingdome, in such wise that he would take no 
custome of them, etc.” Mukunda Deva ruled upto 1568 A.D. Badaoni (Vol. II. 
P. 174) writes : —“ Sulaiman conquered the town Kataka Benares, the mine of 
unbelief. /* The fall of Orissa was rapid due to want of national integrity. 
Kalapahar, the general of Sulaeman, spread like a wild fire breaking idols of such 
temples as he found before him. From 1568 to 1592 A.D., there was practically 
no administration of Orissa. The Afghans could not establish any administration 
as they were defeated by the army of the Mughal emperor Akbar finally in 1592 
A.D, 


The authentic work on the Mughal rule in Orissa is the Ayin-i-Akbari by 
Abul Faz] which was written in 1594 A.D. Abul Fazl in his Ayin-i-Akbari Vol. 
II pp. 126-27 describes the forts of Kataka as follows :— 


(1) “Kataka (Cuttack), The city has a stone fort situated at the 
bifurcation of two rivers, the Mahanadi held in high veneration by the Hindus, 
and Katjuri. It is the resideuce of the Governor and contains some fine buildings, 
(2a) Rajah Makand (Mukunda) Deo built a palace here nine storeys in height, 
the first storey was taken up for the elephants and stables ; the second was 
occupied by the artillery and the guards and quarters for attendants. The third 
by patrol and gate-keepers; the fourth by the work shops ; the fifth, by the 
kitchen ; the sixth contained the public reception rooms; the seventh the private 
apartment ; the eighth, the women’s apartment, and the ninth, the sleeping 
chamber of the Governor.” 


In the above quotation, it is found that one fort is the residence of the 
Governor and the other is the sleeping chamber of the Governor. So it appears 
that both put together is the same place, and Raja Mukunda. Deva added a 
new structure to the existing building of the fort according to the custom which 
finds mention in the account of Tarikh-i-Firoz Sahahi by Shams-i-Siraj Afif. 
This fort continued to be the residence of the Moghal Governor when the court 
was visited by Ralph Cartwright and William Bruton in May, 1633. Bruton has 
given an elaborate description of the court and residence of the Governor, from 
which it appears that Abul Fazl’s persian word asians really stands for appartment 
and not storeys. Bruton has called the Court of the Governor as the ‘ Palace of 
Malcandy’ and I have elsewhere proved that Malcandy stands for Manikhandi 
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of the Madala fan;j: and Mankhandi of the Persian records of 1660 A.D, Soit. 
appears that Abul Faz] did not describe the second fort of Kataka called ‘ Kataka 
Srinavara’ in the Madala panji. This Kataka Srinavara may be identified as 
Barabati fort. No Mughal records furnish any information as regards the existence 
of the second fort at Cuttack. T. Motte, who visited Cuttack in May, 1766, is 
the first authority so far is known who wrote on the ‘Barahbattee’ fort on the 
side next to the BMahanadi and on the Lalbag palace on the bank of the 
Kathjuri, which was then the residence of the Governor. The Barabati fort has 
been so much destroyed and damaged in the rgth Century that there is no 
vestige of it left to prove its antiquity beyond the r8th Century A.D. The 
Madalapanji, a work of the 16th Century, does not mention the Barabati fort, 
Jt just mentions a tradition that Anangabhima laid the foundation of his new 
capital at the village Barabati. The name Barabati fort might have originated 
from it. Firoz Shah destroyed the fort, and it seems, the present remains of 
the fort are a work of subsequent period, But there is no evidence to prove 
its antiquity earlier than the middle of the 18th Century A.D. Towards the 
end of the 17th Century, the Juma Musjid and Dewan Bazar Musjid were built. 
The Kadamrasul building was erected in the early part of the 1th Century A.D. 
It contains the remains of Nawab Mahmud Taki Khan, who died in 1734 A.D. 


In 1751, Nawab Alivardi Khan of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, ceded Orissa 
beyond the Subarnarekha river to the Maratha King of Nagpur and since then 
the Mughal connection with Cuttack was cut off. During the Maratha regime, 
no improvement of Outtack was made. The British East India Company 
occupied Cuttack in October, 1803. Cuttack has remained the headquarters of 
the Cuttack district from 1803 onwards. In 1829, it became also the headquarters 
of the Commissioner of a division. From rst April, 1936, Cuttack became the 
capital of the newly created Province of Orissa. After independence of India 
and the merger of some princely States with it, Orissa became a big State. The 
site for a new capital was selected at Bhubaneswar. 


CSS 


Servants of India Society, Orissa Branch 
The Branch was started in 1927. Apart from its usual activities, it does 
welfare work among the Kond tribe of Koraput district and maintains a boarding 
house for boys and girls at Rayagada in which both boarding and lodging are free, 
The Branch also runs a number of Primary Schools for the tribal children and a 
clinic for the yaws patients in that district, a children’s home at Narasampet and a 
clinic for leper patients at Chowdwar. 
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Life's Great Purpose 


Griya Poem by Balakrushna Patnaik 
Translated by Pandit Godavaris Mishra 
(1) 

To reach the goal of man on earth, 
And keep it ever high, 


Let us to field of work proceed, 
Resolved to do or die. 


(2) 
Up will our great ideal soar 
To raise us all aloft ; 
And guide our will and acts performed, 
And we shall do them oft. 


(3) 
Our Course, that once we chose aright, 
We never shall forsake ; 


But crushing all impending walls, 
Our forward progress make. 


(4) 


With God above and heart within, 
Let us all striving wend ; 


And gathering an e’er rising force, 
Achieve the noblest end. 


(5) 
Our life's great purpose held so dear 
Jf we must sure attain, 


Our heads we readily shall bow, 
Before all woe ond pain. 
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Puri and Lord Jagannath 


Puri is 310 miles from Calcutta and is 1&8 ft. above the sea-level. The 
railway station is 1} miles north of the town, There are a Circuit House, A Dak 
Bungalow, a Pantha Nivas (Tourists’ Lodge) and a separate Forest Dak Bunglow there, 
Comfortable accommodation can be liad’ in the South Eastern Railway Hotel along 
the seabeach, There are a number of Indian-style hotels on the beach. The church 
is about 80 yards from the Collector's Bungalow. Excellent facilities for sea-bath 
are available. Every hotel has trained swimmers to help visitors to go out into the 
sea. The bath is not unlike that at Wuikki beach near Honolulu. The Puri sea- 
beach is said to be the finest beach on the east coast. The flat nnd shallow sea-board 
makes waling and lounging on the beach a lovely pustime. 


The town of Puri is about 1} miles in breadth from East to West and 3} 
miles in length from North to South, It is of great antiquity and was probably the 
“Dantapur” , where the sacred relic of Buddha’s tooth was preserved until it was 
afterwards transferred to Ceylon. The -population during the great festival 
increases enormously. The town covers an area of 1871 acres including the templs 
precincts. Puri is a city of lodging houses and maths belonging to different sects of 
Hinduism enjoying vast estates for their maintenance. The streets are narrow except 
the Grand Road or Bada Danda, over which the car of Jagannath rolls on during the 
Car Kestival, when the deity goes from the main temple to the country-house in the 
lunar month of Asara (June-July). This road runs through the centre of the town 
from North to South and at places is half a furlong wide. 


The temple stands at the centre of the town and is called Sri Mandir. It is 
situated upon an elevated ground known as Nilgiri or Nilachal or the “ Blue Hill.” 
The endowments provide a large income, which is augmented greatly by the 
offerings of pilgrims. There are more than 6000 male adults as priests, warders of 
the temple, pilgrim guides, and including the monastic establishments and the pilgrim 
Gumastas or guides, who roam throughout India to escort pilgrims; there are more 
than 20,000 men, women and children dependant on the temple. The pilgrim guides 
dare attached to different Pandas or persons of different religious persuasions, who act 
as the hereditary intermediaries between the Lord and the devotees having a 
clientele spread all over India and divided amongst themselves, The immediate 
attendants of the gods are divided into thirtysix orders-the “ Chhatisa Niyoga” and 
ninety seven classes. At the head is the Gujapati, Raja of Puri, whose ancestor was 
appointed by the Government as the hereditary Superintendent of the temple. The 
Raja of Puri is called the “ Moving Deity ”’ since he alone has the right to use the 
umbrella, transport and other paraphernalia of Lord Jaganuath amongst all mortals, 
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‘Phere are distinct sets of servants for performing the different services of the deity 
such as preparing the doity’s bed, dressing the deity, arranging the bath, etc. There 
are also dancing girls who sing and dance before the deity. Every minute detail of 
daily life prevalent in feudal pomp and splendour amongst the great Moguls or 
potentates of olden days is scropulously observed here. By statute, the temple has 
now been placed under a managing committee with the Raja of Puri as the ex- 
officio Chairman, The members of tho Committee are appointed by the State 
Government. 


The title of Jagannath, which in Sankrit means Lord of the Universe, is one 
of the names of Lord Vishnu. It is also known as the Buddbst Avatar or 
incarnation of God. The popularity of the shrine is mainly due to the claims made 
on the temple, and its peculiar form of worship, by all sects of Hinduism including 
the Buddhists and the Jains. No distinction of castes or status is observed here and 


all are equal in this temple. In fact, the age-old taboo of high-caste people 
not eafing from the hands of low-caste people is never observed in this temple. Here 
food is prepared and offered several times a day to the Lord and served to the 
pilgrims, who dine together irrespective of caste and creed. 


There are three images in the temple representing Lord Jagannath, His 
brotber Balabhadra and His sister Subhadra. The images are wooden busts foshioned 
in curlous resemblance of the human head resting on a pedestal, Jagannath and 
BalaLhadra have “arms projecting horizontally forward from the ears” but the sister 
is “entirely devoid of even that approximation to the human form”. A legend has 
it) that when the god was originally conceived, no architect dared to build the images 
of the Lord and King Indradyumna was in a fix when an old carpenter appeared 
before him and offered to undertake building the images. But beforehand, he got the 
king promise-bound that he would take a specified period for building the images and 
during this period, he would be shut inside the temple and shonld on no account be 
disturbed. The legend further says that after Some time, and before the expiry of the 
specified time-limit, the king became suspicious since there was no sound from inside 
the temple and the kiog thought that either the old carpenter was dead or was dri 
imposter, who had tricked him. So he broke open the door of the temple and found 
nobody inside except incomplete images on the pedestal. The king wus full of 
remorse, but he was bidden in his dream by the Divine Being to accept the in- 
complete images as the presiding deities. 


Visitors can find a large diamond glittering on the head of Tord Jagannath. 
Besides the diamond, there arc large collections of gold and other precious jewellery 
belonging to the gods and there are definite festive occasions when they are specifically 
used for decorating the images. 
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The three images are bathed on the occasion of Snan Yatra or Bathing 
Festival and every year in June-July are drawn in procession in three chariots on the 
occasion of the Rath Jatra or Car Festival, which commemorates the journey of Sri 
Krishna from Gokul to Mathura. The cars or ¢ Rath’ of Jagannath is 45 ft. high and 
395 ft, square and is supported on sixteen wheels, ench of 7 ft, diameter. 


The temple compound is 652 ft. long and 630 ft. broad with a gate-way on 
each side, The door stands open but it is not open to a non-Hindu to enter the 
temple, Besides the great pagoda, there are more than a houdred temples inside the 
enclosure. Thirteen of them are sacred to Siva and one to the Sun. The tower and 
temple frontage can be comfortably viewed from the roof of a lodging house on the 
opposite side of the street. The Mahanta of Emar Math also gives such facilities 
from the roof of the Raghunandan Library. 


In front of the Eastern Gate, popularly known as thc Lions’ Gate, an 
exquisite Pillar-a monolith-brought from the Black Pagoda at Konarak, stands on & 
platform of rough stones and reckoning to the top of the seated figure of monkey or 
eagle which surmounts it, the pillar is 35 ft. high. The Eastern Gate is known as 
the Lion’s Gate from two large lions of the conventional form with one paw raised, 
which stand on either side of the entrance. Within is a second enclosure surrounded 
by a double wall having an intervening space of 11 ft, between the walls and within 
this is the temple proper. “The Ball of offerings” or Bhog Mandir is said to have 
been brought from Black Pagoda at Konarak and re-erected by the Mahrattas in the 
18th Century. The Nata Mandir or “ Dancing Hall’ is also of a later date than the 
temple proper and is a square hall 69 ft, by 67 ft, inside, The walls are plain with 
only two figures of Dwarpals called Jaya and Vijaya and a marble figure of Garuda 
2 ft. high, Flanking the main temple, there are four temples amongst others, 
beautiful, but small, of Lakhmi, Sarnswati, Bimala and Sitala, the four Goddesses. 
The most distinguishing feature of these conventional temples with a square porch is 
the black and wlhite-chequered marble floor resembling a vast chess-board. The 
Jagamohan or “Hall of Audience” from where the pilgrims view the images, is a 
vast ball 73 £t. square and 120 ft, high. The Baradeul or sanctuary of the same 
area, where the images are, in surmounted by a Conical tower or Vimana, 192 ft. 
high, black with time and surmounted by the wheel and flag of Vishnu. 


The Garden House or Gundicha Mandir is a temple within a garden enclosed 
by a wall. The main entrance has a gabled roof adorned with conventional lions, 
The gates to this temple are built upon the Hindu arch system, corbelled slabs 
supporting the roof, each projecting slightly over the one below. The temple ‘is said 
to be very old. Execpt during the car festival, strangers are permitted to enter:this 
building and can have a firsthand knowledge about the interior and incidentally get 
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an iden of the arrangement of the Jagannath temple. In one of the pillared halls 
kneels a Garuda on a column facing the shrine. On the side of the temple is the 
Ratna Bedi, a plain and raised seat 4 ft. high and 19 ft. Jong, made of chlorite. This 
is the throne on which the images are placed during their one week sojourn in the 
Gundicha Mandir. There are some fine carvings of horsemen etc., on the walls. 
Outside, over the door, there are mural paintings of women 2 ft. high supporting 
the roof, carvings of Brahma with four heads worshipping Narayan, or Krishna with 
the Gopis, etc. There is n legend that the King of Malwa, King Indradyumna, 
pitched his camp here when he discovered Puri and set up an image of Narsingh, 
afterwards brought to the present temple. Here the Sacred Log from the White 
Jsland stranded, and here, as already stuted, the old Carpenter made the incomplete 
images of Jagannath and others, and here the King performed the horse sacrifice n 
hundred times over. The garden House is called Sri Gundicha Mandir after the 
name of Gundicha, the queen of King Indradyumna. 


South of the Circuit House, 1 mile to the south-west of the temple, on the 
beach, is the Swarga Dwar or “ Door of Paradise.” It is used as the cremation ground 
and when all the ceremonies are finished here, the pilgrim bathes in the sea 
and is supposed away his sins. There isa small temple nearby and on the right is 
stump of a pillar 4 ft. high where offerings are placed to be eaten by the crows. 
Bathers in the surf after ablution make heaps of sand resembling a temple and stick 
small flag-poles into them. 


Round the temple of Jagannath, there is a street about 45 ft. broad. Turning 
to the left from the Lions’ Gate along this road, the visitor comes to the southern 
gate where steps lead up to the entrance. The eastern gate has 22 steps called the 
“ Bais Pabacha ”, but the southern gate is 15 ft. high and is ornamented with many 
figures. Above are depicted scenes from the life of Lord Sri Krishna, The supports 
of the massive roof are of iron. The temple was erected first by Yajati Keshari, 
The building of 1198 A.D. was a reconstruction by Chodagunga Dev as an expiation 
for his sin in killing a Brahmin. A recently-discovered copper plate gives the date 
and circumstances of the reconstruction. The Madala Panji or the Temple Chronicle 
supplies a fairly complete list of original structures within the compound. The 
temple was attacked in 1509 A.D. by General Hussain Shah of Bengal and in 1568 
by Kala Pahar and there were successive raids between 1598 and 1742 A.D, 
North-West of the city are the Chandan Tank, the Matia River, the Markand Tank and 
the Temple of Savitri. At the approach to Puri by the Jagannath Road, there is a 
bridge built in 1038 A.D. It is 278 ft. long and 38 ft, broad and has nineteen 
corbelled arches over it. The bridge is called the Athara Nala or Eighteen 
Ohannels. 
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Catholio Nature of the Worship of Jagannath: Jagannath is the great 
god of the people of Orissa. All who call themselves Hindus are entitled to worship 
him, und excepting the pronounced aboriginal tribes and those low castes who are 
engaged in offensive occupations, all are entitled to enter the precincts of the temple. 
Even Adivasis and Harijans visit the teinple without proclaiming their identity. 
For the cxcluded classes, there is an image at the entrance gate called Patitpaban 
Hari, to whom they can offer their homage, The worship of Jagannath is for the 
highest minds among the Hindus a pure system of theism. To the polytheistic 
multitude, it offers the infinite phases of divinity as objects of worship and provides 
for their delectation an infinite number of rituals and ceremonies. In a word, it 
supplies the spiritual requirements of different classes of Hindus in different stages 
of their intellectual development. Under it's board all-receptive roof, all doctrines, 
even the most divergent ones, find a resting place. There you see the learned pandit 
of the Sankarachaya monastery seeking salvation by the way of spiritual knowledge, 
Here you find a large number of Saiva Sannyasis voluntarily enduring excruciating 
torture and seeking absorption into the deity by severe austerities. You also see a 
large number of devotees consecrating their entire soul as it were to Hari with oute 
pourings of love and affection. Jagannath is an unsectarian name, All Hindus 
worship at its shrine. The followers of Sankaracharya, Ramanuja, Ramananda, 
Kabir, Chaitanya and Nanak are to be seen doing homage to the great god. Even 
the Jains of the Digambar sect flock to the teinple at a certain season of the year. 
The common link of all these sects is their belief in the supremacy of Jagannath; 
and their differences consist in the character which they assign to his supremacy, in 
their religious and other practices founded on the nature of such ‘beliefs, and in their 
sectarian marks. 


Chaitanya: Ramanand and Kabir were the apostles of Vaishnavism in 
Hindustan, but Chaitanya (1485-1527) was its prophet in Bengal and Orissa. Signs 
and wonders, We are told, attended him throughout life, and on the lonely shores of 
Puri, he received heavenly visions and revelations. On one occasion, he beheld the 
host of heaven sporting upon the waves and plunged into the sea in an religious 
ecstasy, but was miraculously brought back to land in a fisherman's net. Apart from 
these and other legends, we know that Chaitanya, when he was twenty-four years 
old, forsook the world, und devoted the rest of his life to extending the worship of 
Jagannath. With regard to his doctrines, there is ample evidence. He preached 
vehemently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice and the use of animal food 
and stimulants, and taught that the true road to salvation lay in Bhakti, or fervent 
devotion to God. He recommended Radha worship and taught that the love felt by 
her for Kaishna was the highest form of devotion. The acceptable offerings were 
flowers, money and the like; but the great form of worship was the Sankirtan or 
procession of worshippers playing music and singing. 
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The doctrines of Chaitanya found ready acceptance among the Oriyas, by 
whom he is regarded ns an incarnation of Krishna and Radha. The adoration of 
Chaitanya has become an sort of family worship throughout Orissa. In Puri, there 
is a temple speoially dedicated to his name, and many little shrines are acattered over 
the country. But he is generally adored in connection with Krishna; and of such 
joint temples, there are three hundred in the town of Puri, and five hundred more 
throughout the district, At this moment, Chaitanya is the apostle of the common 
people. The Brahmans, unless they happen to enjoy grants of land in his name, 
ignore his work. In almost every Brabman village, the communal shrine is dedicated 
to Siva; but in the village of the ordinary husbandmen, it is Krishna who is 
worshipped with Radha and Chaitanya, who is remembercd as the apostle responsible 
for the worship of Lord Jagannath as an Avatar of Vishnu. 


Se 


The Utkal Sahitya Samaj, Cuttack 


This oldest literary institution of Orissa was established in 1903 and its 
first President was the Poet Madhusudan Rao and the first Secretary, Viswanath 
Kar. Radhanath Rai, the great Poet, presided over the first annual celebration. 
Its various offices have been adorned by the prominent literary men of Orissa 
from time to time. It contains the largest collection of old printed literature in its 
library and is housed in its own building called Sriramchandra Bhaban. It has 
published a number of standard books in Oriya. 


‘Uhe Orissa Baptist Mission 


The first book printed in Oriya was the translation of the New Testament 
by the Mission in 1810. Their first Missionaries arrived in Orissa in 1822. The 
Mission now runs a number of Primary Schools, the Stewart Science College at 
Cuttack and the Mission High School, a technical school at Balasore, the Orissa 
Mission Press, four hospitals and the Cuttack Leper Asylum. 
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Konarka-the most beautiful temple of Orissa 


Forty miles to the south-east of Bbubaneswar is Konarka, famous for the 
renowned temple of the Sun God. Konarka was left to cold neglect until 1902, 
when the clearance of debris led to a high appreciation of the temple and its 
remains, Percy Brown writes about Konark (Indian Architecture, Page-12)1 
*“ Few buildings can boast of such an unrestrained abundance of plastic decoration 
as the vast structure, every portion of the exterior being moulded and chiselled 
either in the form of abstract geometrical ornament, conventional foliage, mythical 
animals, fabulous beings, half human with half serpent coil, figures satanic ang 
figures divine, of every conceivable motif and subject known to the human 
mind and in technique which ranges from patterns cut with minute precision of a 
cameo to powerfully modelled groups of colossal size.” Sir John Marshal, a former 
Director-General of Archaeology, has recorded that there is no other monument 
of Hinduism that is at once so stupendous and so perfectly proportioned as the 
Black Pagoda, which is another name for Konarka. From a careful sifting of all 
available evidence and from the perfection reached in temple architecture in this 
temple, it is held as very probable that the temple was built towards the latter 
half of the 13th century, during the reign of King Narasingha Dev I, 


Konarka was one of the five Kshetras or religious centres celebrated in 
Orissa, namely : Mahavinyak (Ganesh), Srikshetra or Puri (Narayan), Bbubanes- 
war (Rudra), Jajpur (Biroja) and Konarka (Arka or Sun). It, therefore, has a 
sanctity much earlier than the date of the temple. When Ferguson visited 
Konarka in 1837, a portion of the Great Tower was still standing, but by 1869, 
that portion had fallen off, The Pagoda is called black in contrast to the white 
plastered pagoda at Puri and both were landmarks to the passing vessels 
at sea. Percy Brown's theory that the spire was never completed since the stone 
slabs supposed to have adorned it could not have been intact after a fall from 
such height is contested by other experts on the basis of certain slokas in Tirtha 
Chintamoni. In any case, the main cause of the collapse of the building is 
still obscure. 


In shape, the temple was no bold departure from other Sikhaia temples of 
Orissa. The Vimana, which housed the presiding deity, when standing, would be 
227 ft. high according to the proportion of the traditional plan of temple building. 
The shrine at the west end of the temple has been cleared and it is now 
possible to appreciate the splendid carvings on it inclvding the wheels and horses, 
which indicate the fact that the temple was built in the shrape of a chariot of the 
Sun God. There are many carved figures of gietn chlorite cn the walls, but much 
of the decoration is erotic. Inside, in a tquare-shaped ercleswe js a beautifully 
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carved throne on which the idol once stood. Asis usual with all important temples 
of the Ganga period, both the spire and the Jagamohan or audience hall stood on 
a high plinth constructed upto a height of 15} ft. Now that the Jagamohan bas 
been sealed off and the interior blocked, the approach door to the cell of the spire 
is also blocked. Facing east from the tower where the presiding deity once 
stood, One would observe a step-like masonry, It was a corbelled arch usually 
found above the doorway of a temple and was meant to reduce roughness on 


the lintel. 


Before the Jagamohan or porch was sealed under orders of the Cential 
Government, its interior could be seen. It has a square face of go ft. and is 
built of red sand-stone and laterite. Three flights of stairs lead up to it from 
three directions-East, North and South and the main door on the West 
leads to the main temple. The roof is covered with elaborate carvings. 
Fergusson says that there is no roof in India where the same play of light and 
shade is obtained as here in this roof. The floor is a square of 40 ft. and 
the walls rise to about the same height, Here the wall begins to bracket 
inwards till it contracts to about 20 ft. where it is ceiled with a flat stone 
roof, supported by wrought-iron beams made of blocks of short length 3” or 
4" square, built together like bricks and then covered with molten iron that is 
heated and welded into one long beam. The employment of these beams here is 
puzzling. They were not wanted for strength, as the building still stood after 
they bave fallen down and such an expensive ceiling was not necessary to roof so 
plain a chamber. It seems to be only another instance of the profusion of labour, 
which the Hindus loved to lavish on the temples for their gods. (Fergusson, Ind. 
Arch.). The doorway of the Jagamohan is on the east, guarded by stone lions 
with strongly marked manes and one front paw lifted in the pose of attacking, 
resting on the backs of elephants smaller in size than the lions. The height of 
the doorway is 16 ft, The roof is supported by two rafters of iron and 
four of stone. Near the temple, there are several iron bars varying in size 
from 7 ft. to 36 ft. length, These are comparable to the iron beams of 
Dhar and the Qutab Minar of Delbi. Just as the eastern door is guaided 
by lions mounted on elephants, the northern docr is guarded by elephanis 
and the southern by horses trampling down men, who from their tusk-like teeth, 
crisped hair, knives and shields are intended to be alien depredators. The faithful 
representation of the impetuous horses, and the device on one of the shields of 
two climbing lizards, are remarkable. 


Besides the 24 wheels of the Chariot temple, carved on the northern and 
southern siles of the Vimana and Jagamohan with their rich and delicate 
decoraticns, theie sre the seven beautifully caparisoned horses, four on the north 
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and three on the south of the flight of steps in front of the Jagamohan. The 
Black Pagoda has been rightly considered as one of the great wonders of India. 
It was Percy Brown, who observed that had the early European visitors reached 
Konark just about the time they saw the Taj Mahal, they would have put the 
Konark and not the Taj Mahal as one of the seven wonders of the world. From 
every visitor, the temple has received unstinted attention and praise, and despite 
erstwhile difficulties in communication, it has become an object of wonder and 
admiration for all. 


For Archaeiologists, it has still certain unexplored and unexplainable 
features. The conception, workmanship, and the reason for collapse are still a 
great enigma to the researcher. For the historian, the date of the temple is yet a 
challenge. For the poet, it has directly or indirectly been the inspiration of 
beautiful and shining muse. For the lovers of folklore and antiquity, it has the 
most touching and ennobling stories and logends attached to it. At Konark, 
time and space stand still. It will repay study as many times as one visits it. 
The physical fatigue of reaching it can be recompensed when one looks at it. 
Konark is a paradox. Its structure and execution are conventional, yet there is 
meaning in every foliage and human shape, every hunting excursion and every 
maiden or animal. The seven horses of the Sun are supposed to signify 
the seven days of the week, the twenty-four wheels twenty-four fortnights of the 
year, the eight spokes of each wheel signify probably the eight “ Prahars”’ into 
which ancient Indians divided the day and night. Tlerefore, nobody feels fully 
satisfied with whatever he says or writes about this vast canvas of human drama, 
The guide is baffled to interpret adequately the numerous features and the visitor 
feels as if he is called upon to witness not a single episode, but tbe totality of a 
great and bafflingly diversified world. 


Yet there is an organic synthesis in Konark. The prevailing legend 
has it that Sibai Santra, the chief architect, was at a loss to know hoy to erect 
the edifice after he had spent quite a long time in laying the foundation of the 
temple. When the day’s work was over and the twelve hundred workmen 
retired to rest, Sibai Santra, the chief architect, wondered about the lone sea shore 
scratching his brain to find a way out. Worried and baffled, he threw himself 
down on the sand of the beach and fanned by the cool breeze, he fell fast asleep. 
Aftet some time, he was roused from sleep and he found an old woman serving 
him food. Terribly hungry on account ot fatigue, he fell to eating the hot por= 
ridge, prepared and served by the old woman. He started tackling the food 
from the middle and naturally the boiling porridge burnt his fingers and he 
screamed in pain. The old woman chid him saying, “ Your manner of eating is 
like Sitai Santra’s manner of building the temple. You must start from the edge 
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and not dip your finger in it, as he throws his stones into the middle.” Sibat 
Santra became wiser by this rebuff and started building the temple afresh. 


This legend and others similar to it indicate how the Konark temple 
was a matter of lively interest to the people at large and their criticism of the 
construction and their participation in it contributed towards its constructional 
grandeur and glory. 


The Spell of Konarak 


By William Willetts 


KONARAK, built under the patronage of Narsimha 1 of the Ganga 
dynasty in the middle of the 13th Century A.D., is in conception and execution 
one of the most stupendous creations of the hand of man. Indeed the original 
conception is so vast, so baffling in its complexity, so unexpected a mixture of 
sanctity and apparent profanity, that the mind—the Western mind, at least—can 
scarcely grasp whatis being said. With one’s intellectual understanding so hope- 
lessely adrift, confronted only with this huge, almost threatening tmnass of sculp= 
tured stone, one begins to feel a little frightened ; the very name of the place is 
like a crack of thunder, All one can perceive, dimly, in this paralysis of hormal 
intellection, is that its manifold and contradictory elements have beéen perfectly 
tesolved into a complete architectural synthesis, an artistic triumpb. 


On analysis, the sculptural elements may be classified into four main 
series: one, the monumental animal groups scattered throughout the temple 
compound, not in their original positions; two, the large maithuna couples, amazons 
mounted on griffins (Sardulas), and lions mounted on elephants (gaja-Vidalas), 
that oocupy niches on the vertical walls of the building ; three, the colossal hieratic 
images of Surya on the remains of the vimana; four, the erotic sculptures and 
genre scenes that decorate the plinth. It is the plinth, with its exultant mani- 
festo of human life and love, that will rivet the attention of the ordinary’ visitor. 


Standing in extreme isolation, close by a flat and featureless sea-shore,; 
blown over with sea sand, shrouded with legend but with scarcely a single histori 
eal point d'’appui, Konarak remains a masterpiece of Indian art, an inarticulate 
ery; a cosmological triumph in stone. 


= 
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Bhubaneswar the New Capital 


Bhubaneswar is the New Capital of Orissa. It has an airport on the 
Madras—Calcu tta air route and a flying club where amateur flying is encouraged. 
Passengers can travel both ways daily from Calcutta to Madras by the Air 
Service operating on this route with halts at Bhubaneswar Airport. From the 
Bhubaneswar Airport, one can charter a small aircraft to Konark and back for 
Rs. 100/- per trip. There is a District Board Bunglow 2 miles from the railway 
station and a Rest House at Khandagiri (6 miles to the New Capital side of the 
Railway Station). There is also a Pantha Nivas (Traveller’s Home) at a distance 
of one mile from the Railway Station besides the extensive Government Guest 
House. 


About six miles to the North-West of Sisupalagarh, the Capital of the 
Chedi dynasty, are the Khandagiri-Udayagiri hills, which contain as many a8 
65 caves or cells made for the Jaina hermits. They are about six miles off from 
Bhliubaneswar Railway Station. 


Udayagiri (ancient Kumarigiri) contains caves built as far back as the 
2nd and rst centuries B.C. The most important of these is the Hathi Gumpha 
cavern, which contains an inscription by the Kalinga King Kharavela of the 
Chedi dynasty (2nd century B.C.) tracing the chief events in his life year by 
year, revealing therein not only a builder of a great empire, but also a warrior 
who, having conquered Magadlha, turned his attention from conquest to religion, 
engaging himself in the study of Jaina philosophy. Kharavela was a king, who 
pleased his people, winning for himself the titles“King of Peace and Prosperity”, 
“A Bhiksu King,” “A King of Dharma,” “Adhipati and Chakravarti”. Though 
the record stops in the 13th year of his rule, the Svargapuri inscription by his 
chief queen gives evidence of his reign for at least some decades longer. 


These records show that the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri pulsated 
with life during the 2nd and 3rd centuries B.C. Kharvela’s inscription only a few 
miles away from Dhauli was undoubtedly intended to counter-effect the inscripe 
tions of Emperor Asoka on the Dhauli Rock, which clearly being a record of 
the Vanquisher of Kalinga, must have recalled to the people's minds the ravages 
of a devastating war. Kharavela’s inscription, following Asoka's within a hundred 
years of his conquest of Kalinga, is a categorical negation of the Magadha sway 
over Kalinga. With the help of the Hathi Gumpha inscription, the Asokan 
inscription of Dhauli, and Asoka’s description of the Kalinga war, we can recover 
a lost page in the history of Kalinga between 300 B.C. and roo B.C. The 
reconstructed history clearly shows the rivalry between Magadha and Kalinga, 
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Kalinga rebelled against the growing imperialism of Magadha resulting in the 
conquest of Kalinga by the Nandas and the carrying away of the image of 
Kalinga-Jina to Pataliputra. Subsequently, Kalinga did become independent 
but Emperor Asoka re-conquered it at an enromous cost and loss of life. When 
Kharavela procured the throne of Kalinga, he waged a successful war of revenge 
against Magadha, recovering the Kalinga-Jina and re-establishing Jainism as the 
state religion. The possibility of Sisupalgarh, recently excavated (1948-51), being 
identical with Kalinganagara of Kharavyela’s inscription, has been suggested by 
T. N. Ramachandran in his paper on Sisupalgarh, The Rani Gumpha (2nd 
century B.C.), the Ganesh Gumpha (1st century B.C.), Svargapuri and Manchapuri 
caves (2nd and 1st century B.C.) in the Udayagiri group, together with the caves 
in the Khandagiri group, are of great importance to the history of early Indian 
Art. 


The Udayagiri (Sunrise) Hill is 110 ft. high and the caves are at various 
levels. They date back to the 2nd century B.C. The first cave is the Swarga- 
puri (Heaven) cave. From this cave, a path to the right leads round to the 
cayes—the Ranigumpha (Queen’s Bower) and Ganesh Gumpha. Winding upwards 
and backwards, one would reach the Hati Gumpha (Elephant cave) where it is 
joined by another path running up steeply to the left from Swargapuri cave past 
Jaya Vijaya (Victory) and Vaikuntba (Paradise) caves. Remarkable in Swarga- 
puri cave is the image of the elephant running from the cluster of trees at the 
end of the delicately sculptured foliage. The foliage is at the top of the 
entrance door. 


The Rani Gumpha or Rani Nahar or Queen’s Palace faces east and 
consists of two storeys of cells, one standing above the other. The cells are 
shaded by verandabs supported by pillars against the rock wall and roof, The 
court-yard has fallen down. It is quite spacious with an area of 49 ft, by 43 ft. 
The upper cell has eight approach doors with inclined jambs. At the north end 
are two gate-keepers’ statues and they are armed men, with buskins and greaves 
cut out of the solid rock in alto-relievo fashion, The back wall of the verandah 
has a large number of tableaux, but they are beyond deciphering. First to the 
left are men carrying fruits and a group of elephants and soldiers armed with 
swords. The next is a scene, repeated in the Ganesh Gumpba, of a combat over 
a woman and the third is a winged deer offering itself to the king. The last 
appears to be a love episode, The lower cell has eight low doorways from a 
colonnaded verandha 44 ft. long, having a raised seat all along its whole inner 
line. It opens south into an oblong hall and north into three rooms. Here also 
are to be seen extensive friezes of which four are important. The first represents 
a house, and a woman’s figure looks out of each of the three doors, another 
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woman looks out from the balcony protected by a Buddhist rail. Just such a 
rail runs in front of the lower storey with a large tree by its side, In the second 
one will be found a saint or priest holding a piece of cloth in his left hand and 
extending the right in the traditional fashion of offering blessings, a servant 
holding an umbrella and another carrying a sword. Further there is a devotee 
with his disciple and at a little distance from him are two kneeling women 
bringing offerings, one bowing at the feet of a boy, and the boy blessing her 
with a hand on her head, In the third fragment are a saddled horse with three 
attendants and the priest with an umbrella held over him and two attendants 
with swords. In the fourth, there are four women-three are seen carrying 
pitchers on their heads and the fourth kneeling and offering her pitcher toa 
figure, which is not clear. On the right flank are scenes of a man and a woman 
making offerings and of a woman dancing to the accompaniment of four 
musicians. 


Almost directly to the north of the Rani Nabar or Queen's Palace, but 
at a higher altitude, is the Ganesh Gumpha. It is a one-storied apartment with 
two rooms and a verandah in front. Of the five pillars in the front, three are 
intact, square and massive, but two others have fallen down. The pillars have 
brackets with female figures carved on them. On either side of the flight of 
steps leading to the verandah, there are two crouching elephants each holding 
a lotus in its trunk, The verandah is sculptured with a series of eight tableaux 
thrown into relief on the rock surface. The story depicted earlier in connection 
with the Queen’s Palace is here repeated, but the figures are more pronounced 
and better carved. The scenes include an escapade on elephant, and then 
dismounting and taking shelter in the forest. The Buddhist Vajra or trident and 
shield are carved on this cave. 


The Jaya Vijaya cave has two storeys with three compartments, the 
lowest storey formed by Buddhist rails. In the middle compartment, there 
is a peepul tree (or the Bodhi Druma). By the side of the tree are two male 
figures, the one on the left folds his hands and the other on the right holds a 
bit of cloth tied to the tree and a small branch. Two female figures are seen 
bringing trays of offerings. There is a scroll work over the door—way in semicir- 
cular fashion, and beyond this scene, there are two turbaned figures carrying 
trays of offerings. 


The Vaikuntha (Paradise) cave is small and two storeyed, the upper 
storey receding and with a frieze of men and animals across the front. It was 
probably similar to the Rani Gumpha and Ganesh Gumpha, 


To the north-west nearly 75 yds. away is the Hati Gumpha (Elephant 
cave) extensive and without any ostentation. The cave has not, however, been 
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decorated in any way since it is a natural cave. Though it bears an inscription 
in 16 lines in Brahmi character of King Kharavela of Kalinga (168-153 B.C.), it 
is perfectly plain. The lines have been deciphered by many scholars and give 
an account of the king’s military exploits and main events of his reign year by 
year, To the left, a boulder has been hollowed out into a cell 5 ft, square, 


The Pabana Gumpha or the cave of purification lies to the north of the 
Elephant cave. Within about a hundred feet off the Pabana Gumpha is the 
Sarpa Gumpa or Serpent cave. On the top of the doorway, there is a carving 
resembling a three-headed cobra. Undar the hood of the serpent, there is the 
entrance through which a man can just crawl inside. Near the door, there are 
some inscriptions deciphered and translated by Prinsep. 


About fifty feet to the north is the Bagha Gumpha or Tiger Cave. The 
cave is cut and chiselled to resemble the upper part of a tiger's head with wide 
open jaws, The eyes and nose are quite noticeable but the teeth are not so. 
The head which joins the adjacent hills is 8 ft. 8 inches broad and the gaping 
month is 9 ft. wide. There is an inscription to the right in Bhrahmi character, at 
the beginning of which there js a Jain monogram and at the end a Swastika. 


The Khandagiri hill close by is 133 ft. high and faces east. It is thickly 
covered with trees. It is climbed throngh a steep path, which divides into two 
after about 50 ft. The path to the left leads to a series of Jain caves cut in the 
eastern face of the hill. The path on the right leads to the four-doored Anantha 
Cave. This is a narrow Buddhist dug-out with a verandah and pillars and 
decorated pilasters, It does not possess a capital, Instead, the doors have a 
projecting bracket, shaped like a female figure. Over the heavy lintel, there isa 
parapet supported on corbels. The frieze is in five compartments, and represents 
many figures engaged in different occupations—figures with trays of offerings, bull 
fighters and combatants with lions, two swarms of geese running with out- 
stretched wings, each with a flower in its bill, In the semi-circular space under 
one of the arches is a female figure standing amidst a lotus bush, and holding a 
Jotus stalk in either hand, This is a figure of Goddess Lakshmi, the first of the 
Hindu pantheon to be revered here by the Jains. The other arch is a scene 
representing the worship of the Kalpadruma and in the centre of the back-wall of 
the cave is the figure of a Jain deity in bas-relief, 


The caves here are Jain in origin. Historians hold that they belong to 
different periods from the first century B.C, to the roth century A.D. The left 
path leads to a modern gallery and the south to a range of three openings. A 
Sanskrit inscription records that the cave belcnged to Acharya Kulachardia and 
his pupil Subhachandra. Further onward a range of caves facing the east is 
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noticed, There is a partition in the middle dividing the range into two come 
partments. On the back wall is a row of Tirthankars, On an altar of masonry 
on the east end are arranged anumber of Jain images, The second compartment 
also contains on the back a row of Tirthankaras below which are figures of 
Saranadevis having four or eight hands seated on stools with one leg placed on 
the stool and the other hanging. 


From this place to the top of the hill is a stiff climb. At some stages, 
the steps are very steep. On the summit of the hill is a plateau and an 18th 
century temple of Paresnath. The view from this plateau of the surrounding 
countryside within a radius of fifteen miles is enthralling. There is also a long 
grove of mango and jackfruit trees. In front of the temple, there is a fine terrace 
go ft. squre with a raised masonary seat all round. To the south-west is another 
terrace oalled the Deva Sabha (Council of the Gods) slopiug to the west and 
about r1go0 ft. in diameter, In the centre is a small square pillar, with a bas- 
relief of Buddha on each side. Three small boulders, set in a triangular form and 
covered by a dolmen of sand-stone, stand in the inner circle. East of the Deva 
Sabha at a distance of 100 yards is a tank cut in the solid rock, called the Akash 
Ganga or Heavenly Ganges. 


The temples of old Bhubaneswar 

Bhubaneswar has been referred to in the Madala Panji, the records of the 
temple of Lord Jagannath, and dates back from the reign of Bhauma Kings, 
who built a dozen of earlier temples, such as Lakshmaneswar, Bharateswar, 
Satrughneswar, Parasurameswar, Baital Deul, etc. But Bhubaneswar was a 
historic place from time immemorial and the area has been the seat of 
many capitals and kingdoms. It was once called “Ekamra Kanana” 
(a mango forest) and “Swarnadri” (the golden mountain). It has, within 
a radius of five to six miles, a large number of remarkable monuments 
presenting, a panorama of Orissa’s history from the 3rd century B.C. to the 
siztheenth century A.D. In few places on the earth have survived the ruins 
of monuments and cities for such a long period as at Bhubaneswar. The 
sacred lake, Bindu Sagar, had, as it were, girdled round it consisting of 7000 
shrines. Now about 500 remain in a state of decay exhibiting different phases of 
Orissa art. Broadly speaking, the temples are of the Kalinga type of architec- 
ture. Both the Nagar and Kalinga types possess spires or Shikharas and Mukha- 
salas (front gate). But the difference can be marked from a comparison between 
the Lingaraj temple of Bhubaneswar and the Kandarya temple at Khajuraho in 
Bundelkhand. The Khajuraho temple stands on a highér platform and is suppor- 
ted by a higher basement. The temple structure acquires its stability and special 
features from the pillared side chapels and massive round piers rising out'of the 
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wall. The main and central Shikhara rises like a higher peak in the midst of the 
orderly group of surrounding peaks of miniature Shikharas on the surface. This 
makes the main Shikhara look less isolated and more adorned. The total effect 
of all these architectural designs is to add strength, solidity and organic com- 
pactness to the main Shlkhara or spire. The Lingaraj temple, on the other hand, 
has not apparently received any of these stabilising features, but rises as a pinnacle 
in an almost vertical sweep, the row of miniature Shikharas forming parts of the 
wall surface and not dominating it. The intrinsic strenuth of the main Shikhara 
is its stability. There are more than twenty temples worth seeing, and for 
students of architecture, there is a whole world to explore. However, on a short 
visit one cannot miss the Lingaraj, the Rajarani, the Mukteswar and the Parashu- 
rameswar temples. 


The Greet Lingaraej Templa:—“The great temple,” says Fergusson, “is 
perhaps the finest example ofa purely Hindu temple in India”, Since non- 
Hindus may not enter the enclosure on religious grounds, a view of the interior 
may be obtained from the top of a platform outside the north wall. The outer 
high walls are 7 ft. thick and besides the Great Temple and the Mukha Mandap 
or hall of approach, there are also smaller temples inside the enclosure of which 
a simple one, 20 ft, high, is the oldest. At the north-east corner is a pavilion 
perhaps originally meant to be a dancing hall, It is now dedicated to the 
goddess Parvati (Shiva’s wife), The compound is 525’ x 465’ and is enclosed by 
a boundary wall of laterite. The temple consists of four structures-Vimana, 
Jagamohana, Natamandira and Bhogamandapa, of which the last two are 
additions of a later period. The main temple or tower rises upto a height of 
147’ from ground level and is a hollow pyramid composed of several superimposed 
chambers, which are accessible by a staircase built against a wall 7 ft, thick, 
The great Temple was built by Yajati Kesari (11th Century A.D.) and consisted 
originally of only a Vimana and a porch ; the Natamandira and Bhogamandapa 
are later additions. “Every inch of the surface of the Great Tower or Yimana 
is covered with carving of the most elaborate kind ; not only the divisions of the 
courses, the roll mouldings on the angles or the breaks on the face of the tower, 
but every individual stone in ‘he tower has a pattern carved upon it.” In the 
vertical sections seen from over the wall “the sculpturs is of a very high order 
and great beauty of design. The top of the spire is flat, and from the centre 
rises a cylindrical neck, supporting a ribbed dome over which is placed the 
Kalasha or pinnacle.’ The Twelve—seated lions (Sardulas) support the dome 
and over all is a broken trident or Pinaka. Hundreds of figures of birds and 
animals, floral designs scrolled across the great tower are life like and in 
enchaatingly graceful poses. The episodes of the two great Indian epics, the 


Ramayan and the Mainabharat, are scrolled in the body of the Jagamohana in 
some detail, 
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The shrubbery to the south of the Great Tower, to the extent of about 
20 acres, is said to be the site of the palace of Kesari Kings and exhibits every- 
where the remains of foundations and pavements. North of the temple is the 
Bindu Sagar, which is said to be filled with water from every sacred stream and 
tank in India and there is a Jala Mandir consisting of several shrines. Here once 
ina year Lord Lingaraj is brought fora bath. In front of the central ghat of 
the tank, there is a fine temple with a porch, a dancing hall and a Bbog Mandira. 
The porch, the dancing hall and the main temple are built with brick-red 
sandstone and are elaborately sculptured, This temple contains Anauota, 
Basudev and Snbhadra and is named as Anna:a Vasudev temple. The 
height of the temple is 59'-8*%. There is a belief prevalent among the 
devotees that no religious ceremony in or visit to the Great Temple, will be 
fruitful unless one prays for permission here. Along the eastern side of the 
Bindu Sagar are several minor temples of the same shape as the Great Temple. 
To the north-east of the Ananta Vasudev Temple, about 1/2 mile away, is the 
temple of Kotitirtheswar (Lord of ten millions of sacred pools). The temple 
evidently is built of stone taken from some more ancient edifice. 


About half a mile to the east is the temple of Bramheswara on a high 
terraced mound, It is most sumptuously carved and was erected, according to 
a commemorative inscription, by Kalavati Debi, mother of Udyotakesari, towards 
the end of the 11th Century. Four small temples stand inthe four corners of 
its compound. This temple belongs to the same age as the Great Temple of 
Lingraj and replicas of certain art motifs of the Great Temple are abundantly 
evident here. Close to its terrace on the western side is the Brahma Kunda, 
To the north-east is an old ruined temple of basalt, dedicated to Bhaskareswar. 
The tower of this temple is next only to that of Great Temple. The temples of 
Ganga period are the temples of Megheswar (59’-7"), Ananta Vasudev, Parbati 
(inside the enclosure of the Great Temple), Sarideul, Chitreswar, Papanasini 
Hitreswar, Yameswar, Gosahasresvar, but there are many unnamed and 
unimportant temples, which are included in this seriess The most famous of this 
system is the Rajarani temple. 


At-the north-east corner of the Great Temple is a very handsome tank 
surrounded by a row of 108 small temples. About goo }5ds. to the east isa 
grove of mango trees called Siddharanya—“Grove of the Perfect Being.” Here 
were many temples of which more than twenty remain intact. The most 
notable amongst these are Mukteswar, Siddheswar, Parasurameswar and 


Kedareswar. 


MUKTESWAR—Mukteswar is the loveliest of the whole—“a dream 
realised in the sand stone.” It is 35 ft, high and pilasters and the recesses formed 
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are more pronounced. The floral bands are better executed here than in most 
of the other temples and the figures are more lifelike and full of action, with the 
clothes and drapery done to proportion. The proportion and general disposition 
is, on the whole, elegant and fitting. Amongst the themes depicted are a lady 
mounted ona trumpeting elephant and attacking an armed giant, a figure of 
Annapurna (Goddess of wealth) presenting alms to Shiva, half-serpent and hbalf- 
female forms or Naginis under a canopy formed by the hoods of five or seven- 
headed cobras, lions mounted on elephants or fighting with lions, maidens dancing 
or giving lessons. Also noteworthy here are the scroll-work, friezes and the 
beautiful Torana 15 ft. high. Inside the beautifully laid out low compound, the 
Torana in front is supported on two columns of elaborate work-manship unlike 
anything of the kind at Bhubaneswar. Over it are two reclining figures of women 
suggesting a swing. 


KEDARESWAR—Close by a tank behind the Mukteswar is the Kedare- 
swar temple. Against the outer wall of a small room is a figure of Hanuman, 
the monkey god, 8 ft, high and one of Durga standiug on a lion. The figure 
of Durga is made of chlorite, and is the most exquisite form of female head in 
the vast array of images all over the temples. This temple is 41 ft. high and has 
an almost circular ground plan. The tank mentioned is the Kedargouri Tank 
having a perennial and natural spring and the water is said to have medicinal 
properties. It is difficult, on account of conflicting opinions, to ascertain the 
age of this temple but this temple is pre-Ganga as it contains an inscription of 
the brother of Chodaganga. 


North-west of Mukteswar is the Siddheswar temple, which appears very 
ancient. But itis gathered that the temple has been built out of the materials 
of earlier shrines. So too is the temple of Rameswar built on the site of and 
with materials of older shrines. These temples, including the Kedareswar 
temple, are all of the Pancharatha (five-divisions) type and have no Digpatis 
either on the Vimanas or Jagamohanas. 


PARASHURAMESWAR—z200 yds. to the west of Mukteswar is this 
oldest surviving temple of Bhubaneswar. It belongs to the early 8th Century 
A.D. group of temples like Satrughneswar and others. A typical specimen of 
the earlier temples, the Parshurameswar is by far the most decorated monument 
that has come down till today. According to Percy Brown, “Every stone here 
is of informative character.” The height of the temple is 42-4". The ground is 
a square, the porch is rectangular and covered with bas reliefs representing 
processions of horses and elephants in the upper band under the cornice, and 
scenes from the life of Rama in the lower. Incidents from Shiva’s life or from 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata form the special feature of the bas reliefs, 
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The front facade is made up of two Chaitya windows enclosing medallions, 
The first of these rests above the Jagamohana containing tbe scene of Ravana 
raising the mount Kailash. The face of Ravan is not distinct, but just above 
the central head of the ten-headed demon are seated Parvati in panic, and Shiva 
trying to give her full protection against evil. The accompanying Pandas show 
the disposition of other denizens of Kailash at this incident, The same scenes 
with minor differences are also found in the now ruined temple of Bharateswar 
thus signifying the two temples to be contemporaries. The roof of the Parashu- 
raweswar temple is a sloping terrace in the middle of which is a clerestory. It 
has sloping ears which prevent the direct rays of the sun or rain from entering 
into the temple, 


RAJARANI—Beyond the Mukteswar and Parashurameswar temples is 
the temple of Rajarani built early in the 11th century, Fergusson (Ind. Arch. 
2-103) says of it: “It is one of the gens of Orissan art”. Rising to a height of 
5§8'-1’, it faces the east, has a porch in front, both of dressed brick-red sand-stone 
without mortar. The niches are filled with statues 3 ft. high, executed with 
great vigour and elegance. One pillar has three kneeling elephants and lions, 
with a Nagini with her seven-headed hood. Over the door are represented the 
Navagraha or nine planets. 


Extensive ruins are found at a place known as Sishupal Garh, about 
2 miles from Bhubaneswar. The site is under excavation by the Department of 
Archaeology, Government of India. The ruins represent a well-planned and 
well-fortified city, square in shape, each side roughly measuring three quarters of 
a mile and having two elaborately constructed gates and several exit doors. 
Tlie rampart walls, even in their ruined condition, present an imposing sigbt, 
having been converted into high mounds and enclosing an extensive area. The 
river Gandhavati, which at present is known as the Gangua, serves as the moat 
of the fortress on tbe western and the southern sides. The excavation has 
revealed some relics which date back to the 4th or the 3rd century B.C. These 
relics are probably the ruins of the ancient town of Tosali, which was, in all 
probability, the seat of the viceroy of Asoka. The structural remains exposed 
include a large amount of pottery and, what is more important, a gateway with 
the basements of two lofty watch-towers on both sides. This is one of the 
grandest monuments unearthed by excavation and the only one of its kind found 
any where in India. 


The famous Dhauli or Aswathama rock on which is inscribed the best 
preserved set of edicts of King Asoka in the official Magadbi language is nearly 
five miles to the south-west of Bhubaneswar. This is an isolated rock ona plain 
in front of alow ridge. The face inscribed is 15 ft, by ro ft, and above it are 
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the front parts of an elephant. The clearness of the inscriptions exposed to 
the sun and storms for twenty centuries, is wonderful. 


The New Capital 
R. L. Handa and J. L. Vaz. 


Most towns have grown up haphazardly, very few were planned, Among 
the few planned towns, some were laid out for military purposes and others with the 
object of demonstrating the power and wealth of their initiators, The new capital 
of Bhubaneswar is being built with a different object. It is meant to help the people 
who have to live and to work in it. For this purpose, a site was selected on the 
border line between the agricultural delta land of the Mahanadi and the forest 
hinterland of Orissa. Thus the town will enjoy the benefits of the food growing 
delta land aud the healthy climate of the forest areas. If the town is to benefit the 
people, first attention must be given to the health, safety and education of the 
children. Houses are, therefore, laid ont in such a manner that young children can 
reach their kindergarten, or basic school, with a short walk from their homes without 
being endangered by cars and trucks. They will find open country and playgrounds 
near their homes. The second important group are the women. House-wives must 
find the requirements of their households within easy reach-even during the hot 
weather. Shoppiog centres form an important feature of the lay-out of the new 
town, These shopping centres are more than ordinary bazars; in addition to shops 
of all kinds, they include co-operative stores, small vegetable markets, reading rooms, 
class rooms for evening classes, dispensaries, police out-posts, Sub-post offices, 
restaurants, cinemas and other amenities. The third group, which required considera- 
tion in the town plan, are the wage earners. It will not be possible to provide work 
for every-body in the immediate neighbourhood of his residence, Even if this was 
physically possible, it wonld be undesirable, because an arrangement of this kind 
would restrict the freedom of a man to change his employment. The new town is, 
however, laid oat in such a mauoner that the Secretariat and other Government 
Offices, and the railway station, are reached within a mile and a half from most 
residences. In addition, there is a bus service within not more than balf a mile from 
any house of the new town. 


To achieve these objects, the new town has been grouped in self-contained 
neighbourhood units, each comprising about 850 families, or about 4 to 5 thousand 
people. This system of neighbourhood units permits an unlimited expahsion 
of the town without sacrificing the basic principle of concentrating houses around 
schools and shopping centres and the proximity of urban houses to open fields and 
recreation grounds. The organisation of the town as group of neighbourhood units 
facilitates the establishment of Munioipal Self-Government for each group, because 
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the administrative units are small enough for the average oitizen to take an intelligent 
interest in the affairs of his constituency. To counteraot centrifugal tendenoies, 
which may result out of the distinct grouping of the town, the new plan provides for 
two elements, which are intended to have an integrating effect: One is the group 
of publio buildings, which centre round the Gandhi Memorial Park thus making this 
symbol of Gandhiji’s life. The second integrating element is the historical heritage 
of the surroundings. The temples of ancient Bhubaneswar, the caves of Khandagiri, 
and the ruins of Tosali have established a {radition of oultural achievement which 
we hope to continue in the new capital of Orissa. 


Why Bhubaneswar was selected :—The reasons for the seleotion of Bhu- 
baneswar for the new Administrative seat of Government are as follows :=(i) Bhu- 
baneswar is geogrphioally very suitable, as it is fairly near the centre of Orissa ; 
it is located on the main line of the S.E. Rly. and the Madras-Calouatta Trunk Road and 
near an airfield. (ii) From the building point of view, the soil is excellent, building 
materials are available within reasonable distances and there is sufficient slope on 
the site to afford easy drainage. (iii) The climate of Bhubaneswar is very good and 
although only about 150 feet above sea level, it does not become unduly hot on 
account of the prevailing southern breeze from the direction of the sea. (iv) It has 
an all weather road connection between Cuttack, Bhubaneswar and Pauari. (v) The 
land on which the new capital is constructed is practically all Khasmahal, which 
contained only scrub jungle, and very little cultivated land had to be acquired. 
Moreover, there is plenty of room for expansion and in a few years, it is anticipated 
that the new city will extend as far north as Mancheswar. (vi) In addition to the 
above reasons, Bhubaneswar was the centre of Oriya culture in the past and the legacies 
of this may be seen in the numerous temples in the old town of Bhubaneswar ; 
those at Puri and Konark ; and the more ancient remains at Sisupalgarh, Khandagiri 
and Dhauli. The foundation of the New Capital was laid in 1948 by the Prime- 
Minister. 


Lay-out of the New Capital :—The work of preparing a lay-out of the 
capital was entrusted to Dr. Koenigsberger, who at that time was working as 
Arohitect for the Government of Mysore. The basis of planning this new city on 
modern lines is: (i) Schools should be so locnted so that young children will not 
have to travel more than half a mile to reach them. (ii) Shops should be not 
more than three fourth of a mile away from any residence. (iii) A man should 
not have to travel more than one mile to reach his work. 


To conform with the above principles, the new oapital has been planned as a 
series of ‘Neighbourhood Units’ located between three main roads, which are roughly 
parallel to the railway line. The size of each unit is roughly ‡ mile by ‡ mile and 
the layout consists of residence round a central open space on whioh playing grounds 
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arte located nnd on the sides of which are situated various types of schools. Between 
each pair of units will be a Civic Centre in which will be located shops, cinemas, 
restaurants, etc. to cater for the everyday wants of citizens. 


Integration of old Bhubaneswar : The area round Bhubaneswar whioh 
is likely to develop, has been notified and brought under Government control as 
otherwise, this is likely to develop into ‘Parasites settlements.. The necessary Bye- 
Jaws and the enactment of the Town Planning legislation has been taken in hand sg0 
that the growth of the well-planned satellite towns in the neighbourhood of the 
Capital city will be facilitated and encouraged. Town planning work connected with 
the integration of the old and new town is being finalised, In this respect, the 
general principles followed in drawing up the Master plan for the new town are 
adopted. The area in qnestion is divided into Neighbourhood units, each unit being 
about } sq. mile in area with a density of about 1,000 houses. Besides, the self. 
contained Neighbourhood units, the following zones will be created ;j— 


(i) Consumer industries with Dairy Farms, Veterinary services, Slaughter 
Houses, Ice Factory, Motor Workshop, etc. (ii) Central shopping and Commercial 
Centre, which will include the administrative buildings of the Notified Area 
Committee, which will eventually be a Municipality. (iii) Pilgrim and Tourist 
Bureaus. (iv) High School and recreation grounds, eto, 


Government Policy of Housin¢:; The Policy as regards housing in the 

New Capital is that Goverment employees and the members of the publio will live 

side by side. To achieve this, various plots ef land in and around the new town have 

been earmarked for development by private enterprise, keeping in view the harmony 

of integrated development as a whole. (A) Domestio Plan :—The principles 

adopted in the planning of domestic houses are :—First :—The sizes and cost of each 

house have been so worked out that the basic elements have been retained without 

lowering the living standard. Second :—The equitable distribution of living 

accommodation for the various income groups. The lot of the low-paid worker, 

which hitherto had been sadly neglected, has now been improved; for instance, the 

quarters intended for peons consist of 2 rooms, front and rear verandahs, kitohen, 

bathing place, latrine and rear court-yard. On the other hand, the highest income 

group has been deprived of the luxurious accommodation, which was allowed in the 

past. Type plans under 8 categories for three income groupss, namely-the lower 

the middle or Ministerial and Upper-Gazetted group including the Ministers, hive 
been evolved. For the sake of economy and convenience, the first and second groups 

have blocks of houses in Units of 6,4 and 2. These are all single storied to enable 

efficient and comfortable housing for this class of people. The houses for the upper 

group consist of 4 to 6 basic living rooms according to the income standard. These 
bungalows have been provided with out-houses for servants and motor garages 
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where necessary, and are so planned as to allow for extension of one or two extra 
living rooms, if required, in later years. (B) Office and Public Buildings :—The 
Government offices and the public buildings are constructed on the northern main 
road dividing the units. This group of buildings consist of the Legislative Assembly 
buildings, the Secretariat and Library and adjoining them is the second group of 
Seoretariat Annexe, Accountant-General’s Office, elevated water tower with Parks, 
etc. and with the Mahatma Gandbi memorial park. 


Secretariat Building 
S. Mumtaz Ali 


The construction of Secretariat Building was taken up in January, 1956, and 
completed in November, 1959, at a cost of Rs, 50 lakhs. The Secretariat Building 
is a part of the oluster of administrative buildings like the offices of the Accountant 
General, Heads of Departments, Post and Telegraph Office, Legislative Assembly, 
eto. The building is located on a plateau in Unit V. The ground sgpace has 
been advantageously used wherever necessary for provision of basements for 
parking of cars, store rooms, guard barracks, caretaker’s section, eto. The main 
consideration in the design is the utilisation of the southern breeze. As Bhubaneswar 
falls within the hot-humid zone and as it has been decided not to have air-condition- 
ing, the necessity for utilising the prevalent south breeze was imperative. The plan, 
therefore, is based mainly on this consideration, Although the main frontage of 
the building faoes the east, the Architect has ingenuously solved the problem of 
catching the southern breeze by providing a broken facade perforated on the south 
by windows. The building itself is also aligned on a slight slant. As the plan 
stretches along 880 ft. frontage, adequate number of entrances evenly distributed 
are provided to faoilitute easy access. Seven major staircases with six lifts and 
three service staircases are provided. Two tunnel-ways leading to four staircases, 
all connected by a corridor at each floor, ensures ensy inter-communication. The 
main formal entrance is approached by a lofty marble-paved palm court. In this 
court is located the Central Reception and Waiting Hall, which has a telepbone link 
to all the other receptionsists. The lawns in front of the main entrance are well laid 
nut. The Secretariat accommodates all the Departments of Government and Car 
Parks and Cycle Stands have been provided. There are 4 large Conference Rooms 
in the building, one General Conference Hall and a Cabinet Room. The Conference 
Hall is flanked on either side by terrace gardens. The Governor has his room in 
the 3rd floor in the Central Wing. The office rooms ot Chief Minister and other 
Ministers are in the 2nd floor of the Central Wiug. There are two main reception 
Halls, one on the ground floor and the other at the Ministers’ floor level. Besides 
this, each Department has its own reception-cum-waiting hall. All these are 
inter-connected by phone, 
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The structure is n 3 to 5 storeyed R.C.C. framed monolithic struoture with 
R. C. columns, beams and slabs carrying 9” panel walls at its exposed faces, flushed 
with the columns on the outside. The internal partition walls are 44” thick. The 
building bos no frontage about &80 ft. long and in the rear, there are 3 Wings each 
about 200 ft. long. Expansion joints are provided at every junction of the Wing 
with the main building besides junctions of entrunce ball with the main block. 
These joints cat across the structure vertically and completely separate the 
neighbouring blocks, 


C&D 


Ramkrishna Mission in Orissa 


The Mission started their Ashram at Bhubaneswar in 1919 and at Puri 
in 1932. They started their Charitable Dispensary at the former place in 1920 
and added a public library later on. The Ashram at Puri runs a public library 
with 17,500 books and 200 members as well as a students’ hostel largely for 
Harijan and Adibasi Students in which both lodging and boarding are free. The 
Mission carries on various kinds of relief work whenever necessary and has 
published in Oriya, a large number of books on Ramkrishna-Vivekananda 
movement. 


Basantamanjari T.B. Sanatorium, Chandpur 


The Sanatorium Iwas established in 1958. It contains a 160-bedded 
hospital, out of which 80 are for paying patients. It treats T.B. patients according 
to modern methods and provides sufficient recreations and facilities for healthy 
living so that both cure and recuperation may be expedited. 


The Gopabandhu Ayurved Vidyapith, Puri 


The Vidyapith started tunctioning since 1949. It provides for the teach- 
ing of 4 years course in Ayurveda along with practical training which is provided 
in an outdoor dispensary and a 60 bedded hospital. At the end of the course, it 
confers a diploma in Ayurvedic Medicine and Surgery and the title of Vishagratna, 
So far 157 students including 3 girl students have passed out of it, 
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Dandakaranya Project 


P. M. Samantray, Dy. Secretary, Govt. of Orissa 


The border gates closed behind them and they were homeless. Over 
four million displaced persons from East Bengal (Pakistan) came over to this 
Country in an unending influx. To give them economic rehabilitation, an exten- 
sive search was made for large tracts of land, where they could be rehabilitated 
and given a new lease of life. The land that gave shelter to Rama in the ancient 
times was salvaged. Dandakaranya is fast becoming the home of several thousand 
settlers. With the active co-operation of the Governments of Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh, the Dandakarayna Development Authority is engaged in reclaiming 
land from the wilderness and making it habitable. The emphasis from the very 
beginning has been not merely on displaced persons’ rehabilitation but on the inte- 
grated development of the area for the benefit of the settlers as well as the local 
inhabitants, mostly Adivasis. It has always been the intention of the Authority 
to associate the local inhabitants as well as the settlers with the great adventure 
of building a new land. 


Presently, attention is focused on two ‘areas, Umerkote in Orissa and 
Paralkote in Madhya Pradesh. The Orissa Government has so far released 
56,000 acres of land in Umerkote and Madhya Pradesh Government 38,000 acres 
in ‘Paralkote and Pharasgaon. Also it is expected that the Orissa Government 
will be able to release land in Malkangiri after survey. Ultimately, Orissa’s total 
contribution may, therefore, be in the neighbourhood of one lakh acres, the same 
as that of Madhya Pradesh. Two points are to be remembered. First, the 
Dandakaranya Development Authority has the limited objective of develop- 
ing the area for the benefit of displaced persons settlers and local inhabitants, 
Ultimately, these areas and people will be the charge of the State Governments 
under whose jurisdiction they are. And secondly, it is not only an integrated 
plan of development but a complex one too, in which administrative, engineering 
and more so, psychological factors are involved. It is the complete rehabilita- 
tion of an uprooted man, which will be the true criterion of success. Once land is 
released, it is the responsibility of the Dandakaranya Project to clear it of jungles, 
tractorise it, remove the stumps, harrow and reharrow the land, test the soil and 
and put master contour bunds on it. The land is thus made ready for cultivation 
and allotted to the settlers and Adivasis. It has been decided that 25 % of the 
land reclaimed will be distributed among the Adivasis through the Siate Governe 
ment Authorities and the rest among tbe settlers, Each family (settler or Adivasi) 
is allotted agricultural plots and homestead plots. They are also provided with 
house-building loan and agricultural loans. The distribution of assistance to 
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tribals is made through the agency of the State Governments while the Project 
does the work so far as settlers are concerned. Briefly, the scales of assistance 
for settlers are as follows : Seven acres of agricultural land, 800 sq. yds. of 

1homestead plot, Rs. 850 as agricultural loan and between Rs. 1500 to Rs. 2,000 
as house building loan. Small traders and professional men can get loans for 
business or for their respective professions. Besides, education and health are still 
the Project's responsibility, Advisis are given assistance on similar lines, though in 
their case, the money for house building may be an outright grant. 


The progress achieved so far is encouraging. More encouraging, however, 
is not the physical achievement of targets but the psychological change that is 
coming into the minds of the displaced persons and Adivasis. The displaced 
persons who have lived in camps in West Bengal for years together had become 
accustomed to a life of idleness, inactivity and uncertainty. The Adivasis, poor and 
neglected for centuries, indulged in shifting cultivation and had no settled life to 
lead. All this is changing in the Dandakaranya Project. The settlers who have got 
land are normal busy cultivators, watching the clouds, the land and the sheaves. 
The Adivasis are also gz:nerally learning the benefits of a settled life. As days 
pass, more land will be reclaimed and more men will be rehabilitated. So far 
nearly 1,850 displaced famiiies have come over to Dandakaranya. In the first 
phase after arrival, they are put in work-centres or taken straightway to the reha- 
bilitation sites. They are given work of house construction, tank digging, con- 
tour bunding, village road building, etc. All able-bodied male members are ex- 
pected to do such work for which they will be paid dally wages or according to 
piece rate system. The Project has also fixed a subsistence level for each 
family according to its size, It is ensured that each family get this amount, part 
ot it as subsidy and the rest as wages for the work done by the able-bodied 
workers. 


When land is ready (i.e. when it has been thoroughly cleared, soil tested 
and contour bunded), allotment is made to the settlers. At this stage, the Project 
advances loans to them for purchase of bullocks and agricultural equipment and 
seeds. The maintenance grant is continued till the settlers can be sure of an 
income from the produce of the land, The reclamation units of the Project have 
so far cleared over 10,000 acres of land in Umerkote and over 9,000 acres in 
Paralkote. The Soil Conservation staff have completed the contour bunding of 
of 2,700 acres in Umerkote, 700 acres in Paralkote and 1,500 acres in Pharas- 
gaon. The agricultural department is managing a 1,000 acre mixed farm at 
Umerkote, a horticultural station at Dhumuriput and a Vegetable garden at 
Pharasgaon. It is also engaged in follow-up cultivation of the land reclaimed but 
not yet allotted. The industrial section has introduced a number of schemes of 
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Setting up industries, cottage and medium-scale, to provide employment and 
additional income to the settlers and local inhabitants, The ‘ Dhenki Scheme’ is 
proving quite popular with the displaced persons. A wood working centre is 
operating at Boregaon. Other schemes contemplated or in operation are weaving, 
bidi making, rice hauler, oil—expeller, etc. The railway through the Dandakaranya 
now under construction and the programme of mineral exploitation will change 
the whole economy of the region. 


Seven mobile dispensaries and a project hospital are functioning in the 
project area covering settlers and tribal villages and work centres, Three big 
hospitals at Kondagaon, Umerkote and Paraikote, besides a number of 10 bedded 
primary health centres, are planned for the project area. The hospital at Konda- 
gaon is almost ready, Primary Schools have been set up in all the villages. 
Middle schools are also functioning at three places, High Schools will be set up 
at Umerkote and Paralkote. Education for the settlers’ children will be free 
upto Class VIII. The medium of instruction in the primary and secondary stage in 
the schools situated within Orissa, may be Bengali which is recognised as a major 
Indian Language by the State Government, But from Class IV onwards, the 
settlers’ children will be taught Oriya as well. In schools within Madhya Pradesh, 
Hindi will be taught from Class 111 onwards. The project authorities are working 
in close collaboration with the State Governments at every stage of 
development. 


Indian Red Cross Society, Orissa Branch 


Besides rendering relief to the stricken people on suitable occasions, the 
Orissa Branch runs a Blood Bank at Cuttack as well as the Karuna, a pharmaceutie 
cal organisation, which sells at almost cost price all kinds of medicines, diet articles 
for patients as well as medical appliances. This has gone a great way in saving needy 
patients from the black market. Recently, the organisation has started a hospital 
for mental patients at Cuttack in which both indoor and outdoor treatment is made 
available. It has active district organisations in each district of Orissa. The State 
ES. gଃ° maintains 17 Maternity Centres and 2 Child Welfare Centres directly and 
gave a in-aid to several other Centres. It also maintaine the 100-bedded 
Children’s Hospital and a Balbbaban at Cuttack in the old Lalbagh. Several 
Family-Planning Clinics are also maintained by the organisation, of which the 
Governor is the President. 
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Orissan Painting 


By Prof. O. C. Gangoly 


The Pictorical Art of Orissa has not received very much attention. Valuable 
data relating to the history of wall-painting in various parts of Orissa have been 
obliterated and lost, year after year, and the few surviving remains have not all 
been brought under survey or studied. Art in Orissa has revealed two distinctive 
trends, one based oun the ideals, forms and canons of continental India, and the other 
revealivg and expressing the special and peculiar forms and types evolved by the 
native Orissan genius, and associated with various forms of non- Aryan and aboriginal 
cultures, which have existed in the region from time immemorial. It is unfortunately 
dificult to accurately date this aboriginal art of Orissa, or to precisely indicate its 
extension and delimit the boundaries of its expression and history, in a chronological 
sequerice. It may be assumed that a pre-Aryan form of pictorial art has been 
current in Orissa and practised by various aboriginal tribes, which have lived in the 
mountain regions and forest areas of Orissa from ancient times: Though over-run 
by the various forms and waves of Aryan culture, the earlier aboriginal and tribal 
culture of Orissa has survived in the interior parts of the region, right upto the 
present time. Dr. Verrier Elwin has studied and analyzed in a series of excellent 
monographs, the charming aboriginal and Tribal Art of Orissa, based on the village 
wall-paintings of the Marias of Bastar and the Saoras (Sabaras) of Koraput and 
Ganjam. 


No specimens of pictorial art of the Mayurian epoch have yet come to light, 
though the elephant on the Dhauli rock (Bhubaneswar), and various terracotta finds, 
dug up at Sisupalgarh, have brought to light examples of plastic art of the time of 
Asoka. The earliest surviving remains of pictorial art perhaps date from the 
Second Century B. C. in the monnments of Kharavela (207-170 B, C.) and his sons 
Kedepa and Badhuka, who have left a remarkable series of sculptural caves at 
Udayagiri and Kbandagiri (Bhubaneswar). Pictorial Art was practised in Orissa in 
the Second Century B. C., when these caves were excavated and paintede An 
additional verbal testimony is provided by a passage in the famous Hathigumpha 
inscription of Khbarvela; “ He built excellent towers with their interiors decorated 
with paintings (likhitani) for which he made grants to hundred artists.” 


This is quite in accord with the history of painting in other parts of India, 
that is to say, painting was extensively practised in the Second Century B. C. This 
supposition gains confirmation from the well-known stone-relief of the Gupta Period 
in the Bhubaneswar Museum. In this stone picture from Orissa, we find two topicg 
from the Krishna-Lila depicted in low relief: (1) Vamsi-vata Krishna i.e. Krishna 
playing on flute standing under the Kadamba tree, (2) The Lila of Kaliyadamana, 
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the adventure of the quelling of the Dragon Kaliya, Krishna trampling on the 
dragon, while the three wives of the dragon plead for the life of their husband, 


After the remaants of the fresco-painting in the Khandagiri caves of the 
Second Century B. C., our next available landmark is the recently discovered fresco 
at Ravan-chaya in Sitabhinji in the Keonjargarh State with an inscription of the 
time of Disabbanja of the Bhanja dynasty, datable about the end of the Sixth century, 
excellently described and discussed by Mr. T. N. Ramachadran (Artibus Asiae, Vol 
X1V, 1/2 1951). The fresco is on a huge piece of stone with a projection from the 
main rock. The subject depicted is a portion of a procession of Elephants and 
Horses accompanied by a group of retainers on foot. At the back of the elephant 
is a woman quaintly dressed with skirt upto the knees and her bust covered by a 
white piece of cloth. Both the horse and elephant are depicted as majestically 
pacing, lending a life-like gesture and movement to the procession. The horse 
trotting in front of the elephant appears to be a spirited war-horse, with its limbs and 
movements skilfully depicted. The elephant and its riders remind one of the painted 
procession on the walls of tbe Bagh Caves. There is nothing—tentative or weak 
in the drawing or in the composition of the fresco and we find this fragment in 
Orissa is on a par with the quality of the Ajanta and Bagh Cave frescoes of the 
Gupta perlod. Itis an important evidence of the continuance of the practice of 
fresco-painting, of which the earliest phase is met with on the walls of the Kbhbanda- 
Giri caves. 


After this, the next record of fresco-painting in Orissa (datable in the middle 
of the 12th Centnry) is the so-called Ramanuja painting on the Western wall of the 
Jagamohan of the Lakshmi Temple in the shrine of Jagannath at Puri, known as the 
“ Budhist Vijaya”, the victory over the Budhists in Orissa by the great Vaishnava 
Saint Ramanuja, who came to Puri, between 1078 and 1148 A. D. and is supposed 
to have chastised the Budhists and compelled them to accept Vaisnaviom. This 
is believed to be the purport of this fresco in the Puri temple. 


The next datable historical landmark of Orissau fresco-painting is the record 
of romantic expedition of Raja Purusottoma Deva (1467-1497 A.D.) of Suryavamsa 
dynasty to the south celebrated in popular legends as the “ Kanchi-Kaveri 
Yatra.” This expedition was led very probably in 1489 A.D. and its brilliant result 
is recorded in the defeat of Nara Sinha Saluva of Kanchi and the marriage of 
Rupambika, the daughter of the Kanchi King, with Purusottama Deva. This 
brilliant episode which retrieved the fortunes of the Solar dynasty is living in 
brilliant colours of gold in popular legends as an illustrious national memory in 
Orissa and was recorded in a large piece of fresco-paintipg on the walls of the 
audience-hall of the Jagganath Temple. 
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Apart from the historlcal fresco of the Kanchi-Kaveri Expedition of Puru- 
sottam Deva, there are eyidences of a general practice of decorating the walls of 
temples in various parts of Orissa throughout the centuries. Unfortunately, the 
surviving frescoes on the temples in the various districts of Orissa have not been 
studied and surveyed, nor their stylistic merits analysed and appraised. But we 
know that from the walls of temples, the practice of fresco-painting has been trans- 
ferred to domestic buildings and secular residences. And a decade ago, almost all 
the buildings in the Puri. Cuttack, and Ganjam Districts had auspicious wall 
decorations in the forms of tree-nymphs (vrikasakas), Purna-kumbhas (filled jars), 
dwara-palas (door-guardians), Ganeshas, Lakshmis and other deities painted near 
the gates of houses, 


The illustrated manuscripts of Orissa form another very brilliant and import- 
ant chapter of the history of Pictorial Art. They relate to two classes of manus- 
cripts; palm-leaf, and paper manuscripts, The plam-leaf manuscripts are oviously 
earlier in date, though specimens earlier than the 16th Century have not yet come 
to light. It was the writer’s good fortune to study a remarkably fine palm-leaf 
manuscript of the text of “ Dasa Poi” or the ‘‘ Ten Idyils,” a lyrical poem describ- 
ing the first love of Radha and Krishna, in Ten Chapters by Damodar Bhanja, the 
young Royal poet of Orissa, who lived between 1761—1796 A,D. Though the 
subject matter, the perennial theme of Vaishnava literature, has become well-worn 
by continuous treatment by hundreds of writers and poets, the author bas treated 
the topic with a freshness and a new charm by giving it a dramatic setting and by 
weaving the theme in intimate relation to an exquisite description of the scenes of 
nature-visualizing the groves and arbours of Vrindavan, the traditional venue of the 
amours of Radha and Krishna. The wide popularity of this lyric of quasi-religious 
interest appeare to have called for illustrated versions for rich patrons. And these 
illustrations in a plam-leaf manuscript (at least two illustrated manuscripts are 
known to exist) provide a new phase of the pictorial art of Orissa. With some 
rare exceptions, most of the miniature illustrations of Orissa are incised—drawings, 
engraved by a needle or etylo on the face of palm-leaves without any attempt to 
colour them. Unless filled in with ink or dry coal-dust, they are not very visible, 
just like the characters of the text of the manuscripts similarly Incised on the leaves. 
They are, therefore, very difficult to photograph and are best studied in the original. 
We cite here a photograph of a group of illustrated palm leavss of “ Dasa Poi ” to 
convey an idea of the style of these ““ etchings” executed within the breadth of each 
leaf not more than 1‡“ in width and about seven inches in length. Within this 
severely limited space, human figures (with details of Drapery and coiffeur), birds, 
animals and trees have been executed with remarkable precision and beauty. The 
nature of the technique, that of drawing by means of an iron gseedle, imposes a severe 
limitation and handicap cn the artist-illustrator, as it is bardly rpossitle to execute 
lines of different intensity or depth, except by cltn sy cuplicaticr, as in tthe links cf 
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the animals depicted on some of the leaves of this manuscript. So the delineation 
of the figures of human beings or animals is only possible by means of pure line of 
uniform breadth. Some apparent exceptions are provided in some of the flowering 
plants drawn, particularly in the flowers placed on the ends of branches and in the 
long twisted braids of the hair of Krishna, Radha and other women depicted and 
also in some of the contours of the human figures. We cite here two enlarged 
drawings of two groups of figures, one depicting love-sick travellers away from 
their homes agitated by the advent of a new spring, and another depicting Radha 
and her Sakhi in an animated argument about the agressive love-passion of Krishna. 
While the drapery and the dress fashions follow the traditional modes of Orissa 
from the 18th century, the types of the figures are quite different from those met 
within the sculptures of the temples and having a remote reminiscence of the Art 
of Vijayanagar. Yet they are out and out indigenous, born ons the soil of Orissa 
and entirely Orissan in their tradition, conception, and execution. In this, they are 
unique and stand on their own pedestal. 


Some of the earliest illustrated manuscripts of Orissa are datable as early as 
the 16th. Century (though the example here cited is not older than the 18th} so 
that the art may have been practised for more than five hundred years and as no 
systematic attempt has been made to discover all available specimens, it is quite 
possible that the discovery of earlier examples may establish the antiquity of this 
interesting phase of Indian Book-Ililustrations, Apart from this class of palm-leaf 
manuscripts with illustrations of incised or ‘“‘etched'’ drawings, there is another 
class of illustrated manuscripts, painted on paper with brilliant colours having 
affinities with Rajasthan miniatures, both in treatment and of types of human figures 
and trees and landscapes. 


But before dealing with the painted paper manuscripts, it is necessary to 
refer to a remarkable set of drawings, slightly tinted, on double leaf, of a group of 
Gopinis gathering flowers on the banks of the Yamuna in the collection of the 
Asutosh Museum (Calcutta University), cited as ‘ Gopis in arbour,’ and ‘ Milkmaids"’ 
in the groves of Vrindavan (See Basil Gray: JRAS, 1948) and dated in the late 17th 
Century in the illustrated Commemorative Catalogue of the Royal Academy Exzhibi- 
tion of Indian Art, 1947-48 (edited by L. Ashton), No. 865 (4723). The tall 
slender figures of the Gopis are drawn in a fine sensitive system of draughts- 
manship, charming in their rhythm and heavy with their surcharged emotion. These 
unique drawings surviving in only two specimens of manuscripts prove how much 
interesting evidences of high-class pictorial art of Orissa have been lost to us and 
prevent a comprehensive study of an Art, now only confined to its sculptural remains, 
Particular interest attaches to an illustrated palm-leaf of Amarasataka, ascribed by 
Stella Kramrisch to early 17th. Century. (JISOA. Vo. III, 1940 pe 225). 
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The next series of painted manuscripts on paper are represented by some 
illustrated versions of the Bhagavata with the Sanskrit text written in Oriya character. 
Though not of the high standard of refinement, evident in the palm-leaf illustrations, 
these paper manuscripts are illustrated with considerable liveliness and movement 
and very graphically delineate the principal episodes treated in the next text—e.g. 
Go-charan Lila, the visit of Akrura, the stealing of clothes, Kaliya-damana, uplifting 
Govardhbana, and other well-known topics from the Bhagavata. The treatment of 
the plants and trees and the conventions of rivers and landscapes have close affinities 
with the mannerisms of Rajput miniatures. This is best seen from two pages 
depicting Krishna on a tree about to vanquish the Dragon Kaliya, and Krishna 
upholding the hill Govardhbana. The paper manuscripts, with illustrations which 
have come to light, are not earlier than the 19th Century: Some of them may be 
later in date-so that beginning from the frescoes of Kharavela in the Second Century 
B. C. the history of Paintings in Orissa may be taken to cover more than two 
thousand years. 


The Icon-Paintings of Puri, popularly known as the Pata paintings of the 
Cult of Jagannath, cannot be said to belong before the famous temple of Puri was 
built by Choda-Ganga Deva. This School of painting has been kept alive throughb- 
out tbe centuries by the demands of millions of pilgrims, who flock to the Shrine of 
Jagannath from all parts of India, particularly at the time of the car festival and 
who carry awey brightly painted effigies of Jagannath as a memento of their visit to 
the sacred place and as evidence of their devotion to this popular god. These Icon- 
paintings executed on small strips of cotton cloth and thickly coated with tempera 
colours applied by a vegetable glue represent a class of hieratic forms of pictorial 
art of folk significance, which are not only unique in the history of Indian painting 
but are unparalleled in the history of any form of European painting. By virtue 
of their strange and fantastic pictorial conceptions, their peculiar and idiosyncratic 
conventions, their strange and summary system of line formulations, and their 
deliberately way ward colour schemes almost confined to three or four tones of bright 
primitive tints, they stand quite by themselves and bear no affinity to any other 
schools of painting either in or outside India. Anyhow the popularity of the 
Jagannath cult has kept alive for eight centuries right up to the present time, a 
hieratic school of Icon-paintings produced on a mass scale in different shapes and 
sizes and sold to the millions of pilgrims at cheap prices to suit the pockets of all 
and sundry. The demand of the pilgrims for these tiny sacred effigies of the God 
and of the Shrine has been met throughtout the centuries by a guild of folk-painters 
consisting of hundred families of pictorial craftsmen specializing in producing them. 
The quality and simple charms of these hand-painted patas (painted cloths) have 
somewhat deteriorated during the last few years owing to the competition with 
printed lithograph copies of the Icons imported from Germany, which undersold 
the products of the hand-painters of Puri, who were put out of the market by these 
cheap and slovenly prints. Recently, the number of Icon-painters has diminished 
considerably, the art being practised by only a few painters, who cannot make a 
living by sale of these pictures. Fine effigies of the higher quality are now only 
made for patrons, willing to pay good prices for the same. 


CS E>) 
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Fisheries Development in Orissa 
G. N. Mitra, Director of Fisheries, Orissa 


Our Resources—Although it has not been possible to have an accurate 
and complete survey of fisheries’ resources uptill now, the Orissa State has 
approximately the following water areas capable of development. Oft-shore 
fishing areas 200 x 15 miles— 3,000 Sq. Miles, Deep water fishing area 3,000 Sq. 
Miles, Estuarine Fishing area including Chilka lake 1,150 Sq. Miles, Reservoirs and 
river pools 890 Sq. Miles, totalling 8,040 Sq. Miles. In addition, the culturable 
water area is approximately estimated at (i) Swamps—1,00,000 acres, (ii, Smal! 
tanks—4,00,000 acres, and (iii) Marine swamps—50,000 acres. 


Exports from Orissa: — Exports from Orissa of fresh fish in terms of 
Maunds year by year has been of the following order : 1955-56-1,44,262, 1956-57- 
1,58,968, 1957-58-1,92,337, 1958-59 —1,79,437 and 1959-60—1,72,542.- Hundreds 
of Maunds of dried-fish is also exported. 


Developments during the 1st Plan Period (1951.56);—A preliminary 
survey of the fishing industry was made and the problems were enumerated, 
Considering the lack of harbour facilities, it was decided to lay emphasis on tbe 
development of inland fisheries in the rst Plan. Out of a plan provision of 
Rs. 31.20 lakhs, 25.21 lakhs was spent on collection of fish seed, rearing in nurseries 
up to fingerling stage and supplying the same to fish farmers. It was soon 
found out that the mortality of fish seed in nurseries was very heavy and a large 
number of them also died in transit. Until the problems of rearing the spawn 
and its transport could be solved, it was visualised that the fish seed industry 
could not be placed ona sound footing. The average yield of fingerlings was 
only 15,000 per acre and as this yield was valued at Rs. 100/- only, the industry 
could not be economical. Intensive research work, both in the laboratory and 
in the field, was taken up jointly by the Central and the State Fisheries Depart- 
ments and towards the end of the plan, it was possible to raise the average yield 
per acre from 15,000 fingerlings to 30,000 fingerlings. This was on the basis of 
natural food available in the pond as a suitable artificial food for the minute fish 
fry had not been evolved, It was also realised that tbe unproductive swamps 
should be attempted for utilisation as fish farms and experiments were started 
in reclaiming deeply-silted water areas. The problem was one of construction 
of dykes from silt without using piles which would make tbe operation very 
expensive. The problem was satisfactorily solved towards the end of the 
rst Plan. 


Developments during the Second Plan Period (1956-61) i—Top 
priority was given to solve the problems in connection with fish seed, i.e. 
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increasing production per acre by—{i),Improved farm practices and evolving 
suitable artificial food, (ii) Evolving suitable container for transport, and 
(iii) Eliminating unwanted species from the river collections. Considerable 
success was achieved on all the 3 points and the yield per acre went upto one 
Jakh fingerlings making the fish seed industry more paying than the fish produc- 
tion industry, the yield in the former being in the region of Rs. 1,000/- per acre 
gross and Rs. 400/- net per acre. Rs. 16.75 lakhs was spent on actual fish seed 
production and Rs. 1.90 lakhs on research, With the development of the technique 
of construction of silt dykes, 5 Demonstration Fish Farms were established in 
the 2nd Plan to train students in fish culture. It was found that deweeding in 
large swamps could not be done by manual labour and experiments were 
started to evolve power deweeders,. This was successful and power deweeders 
are now in routine operation in the Department. Towards the middle of the 
2nd Plan, the major problems facing the fish farmers had been solved to a great 
extent, namely :—(i) Economic fish seed production, (ii) Economic fish seed 
transport, {iii) Deweeding and (iv) Construction of fish farms. The problem of 
exploitation with simpler type of nets was taken up and Gill nets of a special 
type could be evolved for netting operations with a saving in man power. With 
this background, both fish seed production and fish culture reached a level of 
technical development to be treated as industries in the 3rd Plan period, During 
the 2nd Plan, these technical developments made possible taking up of fish 
culture in small tanks by the Gram Panchayats. It was reported that on account 
of fish culture, the resources of Gram Panchayats increased by Rs. 14 lakhs. 
A pilot scale ice plant located 52 miles from the railhead in Mahanadi estuary 
led to expansion of fresh fish trade and greater earnings of the fishermen giving 
clear indication that provision of pilot ice plants on the fishing grounds would 
go a long way in rapidly improving the fishing industry. Even in the Inland 
Section, pockets of production developed requiring preservation facilities. In 
other sectors, the work was mainly experimental, Power fishing from small 
boats was carried out in the sea, which indicated that the Orissa coast would 
require medium size boats for commercial exploitation of the off-shore waters, 
Power fishing was taken up in the Hirakud Reservoir leading to successful 
fishing with Nylon gill nets. Power fishing in the estuary indicated that the 
fish population was spread out and it was not economical to use power boats 
at the present level of our technical knowledge. Research on by-products led 
to the financing by Government of a private Agar-agar-cum-Liver oil factory 
to the tune of Rs. 1 lakh. Against a total initial provision of Rs. 52.25 lakhs, 
the actual expenditure was Rs. 52.19 lakhs during the Second Plan. 


Aims and Objects of the Third Plan (1961-66) :—Economic utilisation 
of fisheries resources of various types is undoubtedly the main aim of our ard 
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Plan. The 3rd Plan will take up such resources for economic utilisation where 
developmental technique has been well established and research and experiments 
will be carried on for other types of resources which are capable of economic 
exploitation. The following are the targets of achievement :—(a) Spawn produc- 
tion—9,500 cups, (b) Fingerling production—4 crores, (c) Fish production— 
(1) Inland—2,000 tons, (2) Marine—s5,000 tons, (d) Canned fish—so tons, (e) Fish 
meal—g915 tons, (f) Frozen fish—35 tons. The major developmental schemes 
will be (a) Establishment of ten fish breeding farms where fish will be bred 
with pituitary hormone, (b) Developments of five reservoirs with facilities ol 
ice and power fishing, (c) Establishment of six fishing bases to take up trawling 
and other kinds of power fishing in the sea, (d) Reclamation of the foreshore of 
the Chilka Lake to convert waste lands into paddy fields and tanks for fish 
culture and (e) Establishment of a Pilot By-products factory. Research work 
will be taken up on determination of the optimum conditions for production from 
tanks, breeding of mullets with pituitary hormone, Hydrographic survey of the 
Chilka lake, Economic utilisation of by-products and use of electrical fishing 
gear. The financial outlay for the 3rd Plan for the different schemes is Rs, 146 
lakhs and the allocation for 1961-62 is Rs. 16.32 lakhs. 


Coverage proposed in the 3rd Plan is only 334 percent of our coastal 
fishing grounds, 25 percent of Inland reservoir area, 0.5 percent of Inland 
culturable waters, 16 percent of Brackish waste lands and nil in the deep sea. 
This will give us a production of 8,000 tons of fish, an approximate increase of 
25-30 percent over existing production. Limitations on a more rapid pace of 
development are the long period of training required in producing fish-breeders, 
heavy capital need for reclamation of culturable areas and foreign exchange 
involved in Marine fishing gear and processing equipment, lack of communications 
to coastal areas and lack of Harbour facilities. The pace can, however, be 
accelerated to twice in the 3rd Plan itself with greater flow of capital and 
corresponding increase in better organisation. The rate of development in the 
fourth and fifth plans should be such as to give complete coverage to all our 
resources and thereafter it will be a continuous strife to increase efficiency and 
decrease cost of production. 
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Tribal Welfare Work in Orissa 


.P Misra, Deputy Secretary, Tribal Welfare Dept., Govt. of Orissa 


Tribal Welfare is a Key problem in this State, as it accounts for the highest 
percentage of Tribal population when compared with all other States in India 
except Assam. This State has the largest variety of Scheduled Tribes in different 
economic gradations. Some of these tribes are extremely primitive and still live in 
mountain fastness untouched by modern civilized influence. The general march of 
progress in the country is bound up with the liquidation of these frontiers of back- 
wardness. Constitutional Safeguards were provided to promote the level of 
advancement of the tribal population at an accelerated rate to make up for the 
retarded progress in the past. Since Independence, the State Government of Orissa 
are undertaking various projects to promote the welfare of Scheduled Castes, Schedul- 
ed Tribes and the other Backward Communities. The State’s resources are supple- 
mented by the Centre’s grant-in-aid for this great end. The schemes for Weliare of 
these backward classes are classified under three broad heads, i.e. (a) educational 
and cultural advancement, (b) economic uplift and (c) and health, housing nnd 
other schemes. During the First and Second five year plans, Rs. 2,27.56 lakhs 
and Rs. 6,72.18 lakhs respectively were spent through the Tribal & Rural Welfare 
Department. During the third plan period, a provision of Rs. 987 lakbs bas been made 
both for Central and State Sector Schemes. The Third Plan provides Rs- 110 lakhs 
for education of Scheduled Tribes and Rs. 50.00 lakhs for Scheduled Castes. A 
provision of Rs. 4.00 lakhs has also been made for education of Denotified Tribes. 
Under the Health, Housing and other schemes, a provision of Rs. 90 lakhs has 
been made for Scheduled Tribes, Rs. 65 lakhs for scheduled castes and Rs. 8 lakhs 
for Denotified Tribes. The rest are Schemes for economic development. 


Educational Schemes. Fifty-five Ashram Schools for boys and 7 Kanya- 
shrams for girls were functioning by 1960-61. Fourteen more Ashram Schools for 
boys and @ for girls have been sanctioned towards the latter part of 1960-61. Two 
more Ashram Schools for boys belonging to Scheduled Tribes are proposed to be 
opened curing 1961-62-1195 Sevashrams of the Primary standard bave been’ func- 
tioning till cow. There is no provision for opening of new Sevashrams in tbe 
Third Plan, as primary education for all sections of the population are to be catered 
to from education budget. A sum of Rs. 3 lakhs has been provided in the budget 
for 1961-62 for grant of pre-matric stipends, lump grants and reading and writing 
materials to Scheduled Tribe students and Rs. 3 lakhs for Schedu]ed caste students 
under the State Plan. Besides, a provision of Rs. 50 lakhs for Scheduled tribes and 
Rs. 12.20 lakhs for scheduled castes has been kept for the aforesaid purpose from 
the State’s own resources. Thus the total provision for payment of stipends, lump 
grants and reading and writing materials comes to Rs. 33.70 lakhs for 1961-62. During 
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the second Plan period, post-matric scholarships were given by the Education 
Ministry, Government of India, but the work has since been transferred to the 
State Government. This work will continue to be attended to by the State Govern- 
ment with funds made available from the Ministries of Education and Home. In 
order to provide residential facilities to a large number of backward class students 
in different educational institutions, we have formulated a scheme for opening of 
special hostels. 260 hostels have been opened during the second plan period. In 
addition, 149 hostels have been sanctioned for the flood affected areas. In the third 
plan, a sum of Rs. 15 lakhs has been provided for scheduled tribes and Rs. 20 lakhs 
for scheduled castes for opening of new hostels. 43 and 80 hostels will be opened 
for Scheduled tribes and Scheduled castes respectively during 1961-62. Midday meal 
centres are continuing for giving midday meals free to the Sevashram students. 
Provision has also been made for providing teachers’ quarters in the Ashram Schools 
and Sevashrams. 


Economic Uplift:—Under the economic uplift programme, the special 
feature of the Third plan is provision for opening of tribal development Blocks in 
which it is proposed to concentrate tribal welfare activities. Opening of 57 T.D. 
Blocks has been approved and the Government of India are being pressed for sanc- 
tioning 8 more T.D. Blocks. Each block will have average tribal population of 
25,000 in an area of 200 sq. miles. During the second plan, such Blocks were known 
as special multipurpose Blocks for which the Home Ministry gave Rs. 15 lakhs and 
the C.D. Ministry Rs. 12 lakhs. Four such Blocks were opened during the second 
Plan. During the Third plan, the Home Ministry’s contribution is reduced to Rs. 10 
lakhs per Tribal Development Block, whereas the C. D. Ministry's contribution 
remains intact. The Home Ministry have agreed to give Rs. 5 lakhs per T.D. Block 
in the second phase. The work is to be spread over a period of five years in the 
first phase and for another five years in the second phase. The scheme for resettle- 
ment of Adibasis undertaken by the State Government has been continuing. A sum 
of Rs. 1 lakb has been provided in the budget for 1961-62 for resettlement of Adibasis. 
Another sum of Rs. 20,000/- has been provided for grant of legal aid to Adibasis 
and Rs. 30,500/- for Jhum Control Scheme. Rs. 3 lakhs have been provided for 

fpayment of subsidies to Scheduled caste agriculturists for improvement of their lard 
and supply of bullocks, etc. Rs. 13,000/- have also been provided for Scheduled castes 
for grant of legal aid to fight out ejectment cases. The provision for soil conserva- 
tion programme has been proposed to be stepped up. For development of cottags 
industries and lac cultivation, industrial training in different crafts are imparted to 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Caste students in different Industrial Training Institu- 
tes of the Statee Funds are also provided for encouragement of tassar rearirg and 
lac cultivation. Several poultry units have been opened in tribal areas for encourage- 
ment of poultry rearing among the tribals. A special poultry Unit and one pig 
breeding centre will be opened in 1961-62. In order to enable the Adibasis to get 
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food grains and seeds on easy terms, Government have opened a large number of 
&rain golas by the end of the second plan. It is proposed to open 96 grain golas 
during 1961-62. Twenty-five Forest Co-operative Societies bave been opened during 
the Second Plan period and 12 such societies will be opened during 1961-62. 


One Technical! Training Institute has been functioning at Takatpur in 
Mayurbhanj district. Two training-cum-Production centres have also been started— 
one in Kalahandi and the other in Mayurbhanj district. Four Industrial Scbools have 
been taken over from the Industries Department and they have been modernised 
to suit present day needs. 


Health, Housing and Other Schemes: One of the important schemes under 
this head is the provision of houses for backward classes. 6133 houses have been 
constructed go far. Besides, a special grant of Rs. 18.64 lakhs was given for housing 
facilities of flood-affected scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. Provision of a sum 
of Rs, 1.00 lakhs for scheduled tribes and Rs. 4 lakhs for Scheduled castes have been 
made in the budget of 1961-62 for housing. A sum of Rs, 3 Jakbs bas been provided 
for rural water supply and Rs. 1 lakh for rural communication for scheduled tribes. 
Another sum of Rs, 1.50 lakh has been provided for sinking of wells and excavation 
of tanks for scheduled castes. 2577 wells have been sunk and 1985 miles of roads 
have heen constructed during the second plan period. A provision of Rs. 20,000/- 
has been made for treatment of venereal diseases and Rs. 0.94 lakhs for organisation 
of three Mobile Health Units. ‘Ten Ayurvedic dispensaries, 10 Allopathic dispen- 
saries, 20 six-bedded hospitals and 5 mobile Health Units have already been opened 
during the Second Plan period which will continue during Third Plan. The State 
Government are giving grants to non-official organisations for taking up welfare 
mensures for the Backward classes. A sum of Rs. 50,000/- has been provided for 
scheduled tribes and Rs, 20,000 for scheduled castes during 1961-62. For the welfare 
of denotified tribes, 6 Alult Education Centres and 6 Basic Schools have been 
upensd up 50 far. One new Ashram School will be opened in 1961-62 for denotified 
tribes for which n sum of Rs. 65,000/- has been provided in the budget. The 
Pandnkaranya Development Authority have undertaken a scheme for rehabilitation 
of Tribal! people in Dandakaranya along with their programme of rehabilitation of 
displiced persons. It has been decided that the tribal families should bs settled in 
Dandakarnnya on 25% of (he lands reclaimed by the D.D.A. After the reclaimed 
Innds nre ma le over by the D.D.A., the State Government will undertake the settle- 
nent of Adivasi: giving cach family nn average of seven acres of land. 


GSS) 
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Soil Conservation in Orissa 
Shyamananda Pattanaik 


Joint Director, Soil Conservation, Orissa 


The Problem, Orissa consists of hill tracts, central table land and 
coastal belt of alluvial soils. Due to misuse of the land and faulty methods of 
cultivation, soil erosion takes place at an accelerated rate in hills, valleys and the 
coastal areas. The problem of erosion control is of supreme importance in the 
State and there is urgent need for conservation measures. The total area of the 
State is 38,487,000 acres (60,136 square miles), Of the above, 68,73,500 acres 
(10,740 square miles) are under forests. Total area under agricultural crops 
including fallow is 17,422,900 acres (27,223 square miles). The idle land i.e. waste 
lands which could be used for growing of trees, grasses or crop is 7,592,300 acres 
(11,863 square miles). The remaining 6,598,300 acres (10,310 square miles) are 
urban land or unculturable waste land. 


Table 
Land use in Orissa 


Land use Area in Acres Sq. miles Percent 
Forest land 6,873,500 10,740 17.85 
Crop land including fallow 17,422,900 27,223 45.27 
Idle land 7,592,300 11,863 19.73 
Urban or unculturable waste 
land 6,598,300 10,310 17.15 
38,487,000 60,136 100.00 


From the table, it would be seen that about 18% of the total area is under 
forests. Reserve forests, demarcated protected forests, reserve lands and otber 
demarcated areas are included in the above class and the protected forests and 
other forests like Lakhraj and Esz-Zamindary Forests are excluded as a good 
portion of the above protected and Ex-Zamindary (forest lands are forest by name 
only but have a little vegetation and are mostly barren. Even in case of reserve 
forest of the Ex-State areas (areas that had been under the management of 
feudatory chiefs), there are vast stretches of eroded land. In view of the above, 
the existing forests fail to give necessary protection against soil erosion. The chief 
causes of soil erosion in the forest land are practice of shifting cultivation, over- 
grazing and forest fires. Shifting cultivation is very widely practised in the hilly 
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areas of the State. The forests are cut and burned by the tribal people to grow 
craps on hill slopes. After crops are grown for 2 to 3 years, the fertility of the soil 
goes down and tribal men move to a new area to repeat the above type of imper- 
manent land husbandry-shifting cultivation. It is estimated that more than 
12,000 square miles, or one-fifth of the total land surface of the State, suffers from 
acute soil erosion due to shifting cultivation and about a million of the tribal 
people depend on this type of farming. For conservation of soil and welfare of 
the tribal people in the State, the control and/or rationalization of shifting cultiva- 
tion is most important and needs immediate attention. 


The total crop land including current fallow in this State is estimated at 
17,422,900 acres. The average yield per acre in Orissa is one of the lowest in 
the country. The average yield of rice per acre in Orissa is around 500 tbs. 
The chief cause of the low yield is the poor fertility status of the soils and con. 
servation measures are essential to increase the yield in case of crop land 
of the State. In hilly areas of the State, the undulated lands are cultivated 
without any conservation measures like contour bunds, terraces, contour farming 
or strip cropping. This results in accelerated soil and water loss and the yield of 
crops is very low. In case of terraced lands, primitive methods of farming are 
followed. Mixed crops, crop rotation, or application of manures are rarely done. 
This results in serious fertility erosion and special conservation measures are 
necessary to build the soil fertility and to give sustained yield, Survey of the select- 
ed catchments in Sundergarh and Dhenkanal districts indicate that about 50% of the 
total land under cultivation needs intensive conservation measures. The measures 
that would be necessary are contour bunds, terraces, diversion channels, grass 
water ways and other water disposal system in addition to introduction of improv- 


ed cropping patterns. 


In the State, there are 6.6 million acres of idle land which are fcci of soil 
erosion, As soil erosion from the waste land affects the agriculiural land down 
below, soil defence measures are essential in the above uplands. The idle lands in 
each village could be utilised for growing of fuel, fodder and annual ciops. The 
eroded land could be profitably used to develop village pastures. From the 
survey data collected in the Hirakud Dam catchment area, it appears that 75% of 
the idle land would need special conservation measures like planting of trees 
and grass, c)ntour ploughing, pitting, contour trenching and protection against 
uncontrolled grazing, The problem of stream bank erosion is also very acute. 
Each year good crop land and villages situated on the bank of the streams are 
eaten away and protection of the above properties is very important. Control 
of stream bank erosion could be achieved to a great extent by planting of suitable 
species in the eroded banks. 
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Important river valley projects costing several crores have been under- 
taken in the State i.e. Hirakud and Machkund Dams. Construction or planning 
of Dams on the Salandi, Balimela, and the Mahanadi at Tikarpara are in progress, 
Execution of comprehensive soil conservation programme in the Dam catchments 
(in forests, agricultural and waste lands) are both urgent and essential to prolong 
the useful life of the Dams. Protection of the dams from rapid silting, sustained 
Crop production at a higher level and uplift of the tribal people depend on the 
control of soil erosion and execution of comprehensive soil conservation 
programme. 


The Organization :—In the year 1953, a Soil Conservation Division was 
created under the Forest Department to initiate soil conservation work in the 
State. In view of the importance of soil conservation planning in agricultural 
land, the Soil Conservation Organization was transferred to the Agricultural 
Department in the year 1956. The organization now functions as a separate unit 
under the control of Director of Agriculture assisted by a Joint Director of Soil 
Conservation. For efficient execution of soil conservation work, the State is 
divided into three divisions i.e. Northern Division, Southern Division and 
Koraput Division, each under a Class I Soil Conservation Officer. The Divisional 
Officers are assisted by Soil Conservation Sub-divisional Officers and Soil Con- 
servation Assistants, in the execution of the field work. The following recounts 
some of tlie progress made during past years in the various fields for which the 
State Soil Conservation Organization has responsibilities. 


Survey and Research :—Soil survey is necessary to know the extent of 
erosion hazard in catchment areas. On the basis of Soil Erosion aud Land Capa- 
bility Survey, conservation plans are prepared and anti-erosion measures are 
executed. Selected catchments in the districts of Dhenkanal, Sundergarh, 
Keonjhar, Phulbani, Kalahandi and Koraput have been mapped out. The 
Survey programme vas initiated in the year 1954 and 4,49.979 acres have so far 
been surveyed for preparation of land use maps. A Soil Conservation Laboratory 
has been established at Bhubaneswar to undertake laboratory studies connected 
with soil conservation problems and to analyse soil samples collected by the 
survey party. 3,004 soil samples collected by the Soil Survey Party have been 
analysed, Research studies on mortality problems in casuarina plantation, fer- 
tility status of soils under shifting cultivation and sand culture studies to find out 
nutritional deficiencies of cashewnut are being undertaken. 


Demonstration Centres:—Eight Soil Conservation Demonstration projects 
have been opened in selected watersheds to demonstrate comprehensive soil 
conservation programme like contour bunding and introduction of conservation 
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farming in crop land, tree planting or pasture development on the eroded idle 
land, and gully control works. Local people are induced to adopt conservation 
programme in their land. Also research on local problems are undertaken. 
Some ot then are :; (i) to find out suitable grass and legumes for the locality, (11) to 
find out tree species suitable for afforestation work, (iii) to experiment on the 
size and spacing of contour bunds, (iv) suitable techniques for gully reclamation, 
(v) pasture development, and (vi) to find out fruit trees suitable for eroded soils. 
The experimental data have proved useful in planning and execution of soil 
defence measures in the locality. So far, 6,567 acres have been covered under 
the different soil conservation measures in the selected watersheds. 


Shifting Cultivation Control:—It is estimated that 81,72,000 acres of 
land suffer from harmful effects of shifting cultivation and about a million of tribal 
people depend on this method of cultivation. Shifting cultivation is not only 
practised on an extensive scale but its evil effects are also most pronounced. Due 
to high pressure on land, the tribal cultivators in Orissa do not find it possible to 
give long period of rest to land under shifting cultivation and in most part of the 
State, the rotation is from eight to twelve years. Frequent incidence of bush 
clearing and shifting cultivation have resulted in low crop yield and accelerated 
soil loss. Over large areas in the State, the hill slopes have been fully denuded 
and are completely barren due to impermanent land husbandry. This has 
adversely affected the water regime. There are frequent floods during rains. In 
summer, the springs which were once perennial remain dry and water supply in 
the area is diminished. Destruction of vegetation and shifting cultivation on the 
hill stopes bring down heavy silt and deposit the same in the adjoining cultivated 
fields and fertile land is nade unproductive. In view of the magnitude of the 
area and population affected by shifting cultivation, the problem is one of supreme 
importance for the development of tribal areas in the State, 


Eleven Watershed Management Units were established in shifting cultivas 
tion areas to control and/or rationalize shifting cultivation. Under the scheme, a 
co-ordinated soil conservation plan is undertaken to cover the complete watershed, 
The objects of the programme are to rationalize shifting cultivation now widely 
practised in the State and also to wean away the tribal people from the practice 
of impermanent land husbandry and to assist them to take to permanent agri- 
culture. With this aim in view, watershed management units were started in areas 
where shifting cultivation is most acute. The watersheds are located in Sunabeda, 
Pottangi, Nandapur, Boipariguda, Laxmipur and Guma in Koraput district, 
Kashipur and Bhawanipatna in Kalahandi district, Telkoi in Keonjhar district and 
G. Udayagiri and Bolangir in Phulbani district. In cach of the watersheds, 
comprehensive land use programme is undertaken, The steep slopes are protected 
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from grazing and fire, and trees and grasses are planted where necessary, Where 
the pressure on land is more, steep slopes are terraced and cultivation is allowed. 
Land below 1 in ro slope is contour bunded, and contour bunding programme 
is followed by introduction of improved methods of cultivation. The programme 
was initiated towards the end of the Second plan. Till October, 1961, 32,343 acres 
have been contour bunded, 7,601 acres have been planted with trees and grasses 
and 33,009 Yds. have been terraced. 


River Valley Projeots :—During the Second Plan period, soil conservation 
work was initiated in Orissa portion of two river valley projects: Machkund 
and Hirakud Dam catchments. The catchment areas of the above river valley 
projects are inhabited by tribal people and are badly denuded due to faulty land 
use, To prevent the rapid silting of reservoirs and thereby to prolong the life of 
Dams, it is essential to take up soil defence measures in the above catchment 
areas. The progress of soil conservation work in the above catchments is as 
follows :— 


Soil Conservation in the Machkund Catchment .—The total catchment 
area is 858 square miles. Out of the above, an area of 290 square miles is in 
Orissa State and the rest in Andhra Pradesh. The scheme was initiated in 
March, 1959. About 21% of the area in the above said catchment has already been 
treated under soil conservation measures, 27,992 acres have been contour bunded 
and 11,895 acres have been planted with trees like cashewnut, agave, and bamboo, 
Coffee has been grown over an area of 47 acres. 


Soil Conservation in the Hirakud Catchment :—The catchment area of the 
Mahanadi at Hirakud is 32,000 square miles. Of the above, 4,000 square miles 
are in Orissa and the balance is in Madhya Pradesh. A Pilot scheme to take up 
soil conservation work in the Hirakud Dam catchment was first initiated in the 
year 1957. Till October, 1961, 23,727 acres have been covered— 16,021 acres under 
contour bunding and 7,706 acres under tree planting or pasture development. 


Training of Field Staff; There are two Soil Conservation Training 
Schools in the State—One is at Rajgangpur in Sundergarh district and the other 
at Koraput in Koraput district. The Schools admit Matriculates (or equivalents) 
and train them for appointment as Soil Conservation Surveyors and Sub-assistants, 
The duration of training is for 6 months. In case of Tribal candidates, the 
minimum qualification is relaxed. Soil Conservation Training Schools at Raj- 
gangpur and Koraput were started in 1956 and 1959 respectively. So far 203 
candidates have been trained, 
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In addition to the above, Gazetted Officers, Soil Conservation Assistants 
and Surveyors are deputed for specialised soil conservation training in the Train- 
ing Centres outside Orissa. 11 Gazetted Officers and 49 Soil Conservation Assis- 
tants have been given specialized training outside the State. Also Collectors, 
Sub-Divisional Officers, Block Development Officers and Village Level Workers 
connected with the Community Development programme are imparted short 
course training in soil conservation at the Soil Conservation Centres at Koraput 
and Machkund. 546 Officers of different ranks connected with Community 
Development have been given training in soil conservation at the Soil Conser- 
vation Centres. 


The Third Plan :—Soil Conservation programme las been initiated in 
some of the problem areas in the State. It is proposed to expand the programme 
to make conservation a living reality in the State. During the Third Plan period, 
more emphasis will be given on the comprehensive soil conservation work in the 
catchments of the Hirakud and Machkund including Medium and Mipor Irri- 
gation Projects. Watershed Management programme initiated to rationalize 
shifting cultivation will be continued and soil conservation work will be taken up 
in 58 Tribal Development Blocks which are being opened in the State. Orga- 
nisation is being set up in the district and Block level to assist the Panchayat 
institutions to undertake soil conservation extension work among land owners. 
Research on pasture development is added to the research programme and studies 
of soils under shifting cultivation would receive more attention. Soil Survey 
section has been organized and expanded to cover the main problem areas during 
the Third Plan period. The Plan provision for soil conservation in the State and 
Central Sector is Rs, 230 lakbs. Of this, Rs. 84 lakhs has been provided in the State 
sector, Rs. 83 lakhs under the Central Sector for River Valley projects, Rs, 7-39 
lakhs under Tribal and Rural Welfare and about Rs. 58 lakhs will be available 
for soil conservation in the Tribal Development and Community Development 
Blocks. The total targets during the Third Plan period are 1,05,000 acres under 
contour bunding or terracing, 32,000 acres under tree planting or pasture develop. 
ment, 8,500 acres of gully reclamation works. Also conservation farming would 
be introduced in 79,000 acres and one million acres will be surveyed and soil 
survey maps will be prepared. 


iE 
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Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology 


Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, Minister of Education and Agriculture, Orissa 


The students of Orissa, for a long time, had to go out to various Univer- 
sities in India for studying Agriculture and Veterinary Sciences, It was considered 
necessary, to enable sufficient number of students to be trained up in either 
subject, to start Agriculture and Veterinary Colleges in Orissa itself. Since it 
was considered necessary that the Students should develop an integrated approach 
towards the needs of the agriculturists, the two new Institutions were built close 
to each other in one Campus—the Utkal Krushi Mahavidyalaya in 1954, and the 
College of Veterinary Science and Animal Husbandry in 1959. The Technical 
Co-operation Mission Experts subsequently advised that this objective of integrated 
development in Agriculture and Veterinary sciences should be carried further and 
it was, therefore, decided to start a University of Agriculture and Technology 
with its campus at Bhubaneswar for the purpose of (a) provision of education, (b) 
furtherance of research and (c) undertaking extension programme of all subjects 
relating to agriculture in its widest sense. An Act has been passed to this effect, 


The proposed University will provide for : (a) resident teaching, (b) funda- 
mental and applied research in agriculture to be carried to the homes and fields 
of cultivators, (c) extension programme to be carried out by the staff of the 
University, which will be fully integrated with teaching and research programme 
of the University, (d) provision of a diploma course for farmers who cannot afford, 
due to lack of time or initial academic qualifications, to undertake the full degree 
course, (e) refreshers courses for alumni and other academically qualified students 
for keeping up the academic calibre of agricultural field workers, (f) compulsory 
labour to be done by students for imbibing in them the dignity of labour and 
reducing class distinctions among them as well as to help poorer students. The 
University will admit students after the passing of School Leaving Certificate 
Examination and put them through an integrated course covering the teaching 
of basic sciences corresponding to the Pre-University Course in the existing 
Universities. 


Jurisdiction. The jurisdiction of the University will extend over the 
entire State in keeping with the above objective. In other words, teaching 
research and extension programme in agriculture in the State will be co-ordinated 
with this University. In the initial stage, however, it is proposed not to overburden 
the University with entire extension and research programme throughout the 
State and the transfer of these programmes to the University will be phased 
during the next few years at the convenience of the University. The University 
will have its campus at Bhubaneswar and will take over the present Agiiculture 
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and Veterinary Colleges. In addition, a College of Home Science and an Agricul- 
tural Engineering College will be set up within the campus as early as possible, 
The Research Farm of the Agriculture Department at Bhubaneswar will be placed 
at the disposal of the University and a Live-stock Reseaich Farm will be set up at 
Bhubaneswar for which a site of 600 acres has already been selected. The 
following farms of Agriculture Department and Veterinary and Animal Husbandry 
Department will also be placed at the disposal of the University :—1. Rice 
Research Station, Berhampur, 2. Rice Research Station, Jeypore, 3. Live-stock 
Farm, Bbhanjanagar, and 4. Live-stock farm, Khapuria. Most of the other farms 
of the Agriculture Department are Seed Multiplication Units and their transfer 
would be considered later on, if necessary, in the phased programme in consulta- 
tions with the University. 


Organisation :—The Governor of the State shall be the Chancellor of the 
University and as the Head of the University will preside over its convocation. 
The Board of Management will be the main Policy-making body with full 
autonomy consistent with the Act and Statutes, It will consist of public spirited 
citizens and three high level officials nominated by Government who are capable 
of taking an overall interest in agriculture. It has been tentatively decided to 
nominate the Development Commissioner, Secretary, Agriculture and Veterinary 
Department, and some other high placed administrator against these three seats. 
This Board will determine all policies connected with the University and con- 
trol its property and funds, make appointments and approve such appointments 
as are made by the Chief Executive to be known as President. The President 
shall be the Chief Executive Head of the University. He will be answerable to 
the Board. He will attend the meetings of the Board as and when required. 
Besides, he will preside over the Academic Council, He shall exercise general 
control over the affairs of the University and be responsible for its discipline, 
presentation of budget and such other executive functions as may be prescribed 
in the Statutes. The Registrar and the Comptroller will be the two other officers 
of the University, the former being the ex-officio Secretary of the Academic 
Council and the latter being the Chief Financial Adviser of the University and 
ex-officio Secretary of the Board of Management. The Academic Council will 
consist of Deans, Heads of Departments of various faculties, Directors of Extension 
and Experimental Stations and shall have full control over the academic affairs of 
the University and shall prescribe course of study. 


The President will be responsible for extension programme and will be 
assisted by a whole-time Director of Extension. Deans of Faculties will allot 
one member of teaching or research staff from each Department, who will supply 
extension material to the Director of Extension. All reseaich ard teeching staff 
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will also periodically go out to the field for carrying out the Extension programme. 
In the field, the Director of Extension will have regional staff to supervise the 
work of extension agents of the University. The Dean is the leader of the College 
staff and is responsible to the President for maintenance of proper standards in 
his branch. He may delegate such authority as considered necessary to the 
subordinate officers for carrying out the programme ot the College. Each Head 
of Department, with the help of the other members of the Department and under 
the guidance of the Dean, will plan and carry out the research programme. The 
Director of Research will be responsible for the working of the Central Research 
Stations and its regional out-stations and, through the Departmental Heads, for 
projects conducted by staft of these Departments. The Heads of subject-matter 
Departments with their staff will plan the research projects and carry them out, 
Each staff member doing research will be responsible to the Departmental head 
for the planning, execution and reporting of his research project, Superintendents 
(or Farm Managers) of Research stations will be responsible to the Director of 
Agricultural Experimental Stations, but will work with and assist each specialist 
in his project at the Researoh Station. The Director of Kxgtension will be 
responsible to the President for developing programmes in various fields and he 
will receive necessary assistance from the heads of department for extension 
material, etc. For the smooth operation of the extension organisation, the State 
will be divided into four or five areas, more or less corresponding to Deputy 
Director of Agriculture's charge at present, each being under a Deputy/Assistant 
Director of Extension responsible to the Director of Extension. He is to assist 
the district and Block extension specialists in their work, co-ordinate programmes, 
report on work of their block extension specialists, report new information, learn 
about problems needing research and otherwise keep his block specialists and the 
Direotor informed about his area, work and problems. 


The block extension specialists would secure services of specialised person- 
nel when needed and work with the farmers in planning their production pro- 
grammes, assist in developing organisation, advise with service and supply 
organisation, co-operate with the village level workers, assist in planning and 
conducting demonstrations, help in organising field visits to the research stations 
and be responsible for carrying to the blocks the latest improvements in agricul- 
tural science coming from the research programmes. The University will have an 
integrated course in agricultural subjects and offer degrees on the following :— 
(i) B.Sc. (Agriculture) and M.Sc. (Agriculture), (ii) B.V.Sc. and M.V.Sc., (iii) Degree 
in integrated course in Agriculture and Veterinary Subjects, (iv) Diploma course 
for the farmers, {v) Diploma of Extension workers particularly Grama Sahayaks, 
(vi) Degree in Agricultura! Engineering, (vii) Degree in Home Science. 
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Fxtension Servica :—The University of Agriculture and Technology will 
bave the responsibility for extension functions, which are primarily educat{onal in 
character, It is not anticipated that the University will assume responsibility 
for equipment, supplies of fertilisers, seeds, insecticides, drugs, vaccines, sera, 
animal breeding stock and other supplies and services which are presently com- 
bined with the functions of extension officers in the Departments of Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry. It is desirable for the extension cervice to have the 
responsibility for work at the village level. To begin with, the University will 
take up intensive extension programme in the area around the campus and three 
blocks at Pipli, Bhubaneswar and Khurda have been selected for this purpose. 
These blocks will be the testing ground for extension educational programme and 
technique and the Departments of Government including the Community 
Development Department will no doubt refer to the University for advice and 
guidance on the problems relating to the extension programme arising from time 
to time. The scheme will require Rs. 383 lakhs in the next five years in addition to 
provisions in the 3rd five year plan of the State. The estimated expenditure for 
the year 1962-63 is Rs. 84.09 lakhs. Of this, the share of the centre (on the basis of 
25% of the recurring expenditure and 75% of the non-recurring expenditure) comes 
to Rs. 39.38 lakhs. The balance amount of Rs. 32.49 lakhs will be treated as 
State contribution to the University. The scheme has been treated as a centrally 
sponsored scheme. The Act passed by the State legislature on the subject in 
1961 will come into force with effect from the date to be notified. 


Orissa State Social Welfare Advisory Board 


The Board was constituted in 154 with a non-official lady social worker 
as Chairman with tbe object of giving financial aid to voluntary institutions 
engaged in welfare work for women and children, managing Welfare Extension 
Projects, training women personnel, etc. The Board consists of only lady social 
workers as members in addition to a few ex-officio official members. So far the 
Board hbave given grant-in-aid to the tune of Rs. 11,63 lakhs to 243 institutions 
for 388 schemes including 7 Condensed Course Schemes, 3 Urban Welfare Exten- 
sion Projects, 1 Night Sbelter and a Holiday Camp for Children. 265 Women 
have so far been trained for being emplcyed in Social Welfare work. 
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Chandrasekhara the Oriya Astronomer 
Dr. Haribar Misra 


“The work for which the pretentious buildings of the Rajah of Amber 
were designed, has been more efficiently accomplished quite recently by very 
humble msans, and by a recluse in an obscure village, ... In the recluse of the 
Orissa village, we seem to see reincarnated, as it were, one of the early fathers 
of the science, long centuries ere the telescope was dreamed of, as he grappled 
with the problems which the planetary movements offered to him fof 
solution...” These are some of the words in which E. W. Maunder pays 
tribute to the genius of Chandrasekhara in his book entitled “Astronomy 
without a Telescope.” Chandrasekhara was an astronomer. He is known all 
over Orissa as the ‘Sumainta, The Oriya Almanac (Panjika or Panchang) 
currently used in Orissa is called the Samanta VPanjika, as it is based 
on his formulas and calculations. He has left formulas and ready-made 
calculations for the preparation of the Panjika for a period of ten crores 
(hundred million) days. However, his fame does not rest on the import- 
ance of his calculations for the Panjika or his other astronomical works. More 
than that, he affords a telling illustration of what patience and practice can achieve 
even in the most unfavourable circumstances. Chandrasekhara was born in 1835 
at Khandapara. Even today, Khandapara is 40 miles irom the nearest Railway ° 
Station and is still in need ot an all-weather road link with Cuttack. So, by 1840, 
when Chandrasekhara’s education started, the English School curriculum had not 
reached Khandapara. He received instructions in Sanskrit on the indigenous 
style from a local Pundit. Soon he mastered Sanskrit Grammar, the Smritis, 
Puranas, Logic and Medicine, He read many of the important Kavyas in Sanskrit 
and started composing slokas in Sanskrit. But at the age of ten, he was introduced 
to the intriguing subject of astrology by his own father who was himself an accome 
plished astrologer. Chandrasekhara learnt from him that heavenly bodies exercise 
remarkable influence on terrestrial affairs and that the degree and desirability of 
those influences change with the change of position of each heavenly body. So 
he became curious about the movements of these bodivs., He got his father to 
help locate a few stars in the sky. Thus Chanudrasekhara became a star-gazer, 
That is all the help and instruction he received. But with that he worked his 
way into the deepest depth of astronomy: While just in his teens, he read the 
famous treatises on Astronomy in Sanskrit, namely ; Surya Sidhanta, Sidhanta 
Siromani, etc. At the age of fifteen, he discovered for himself, unaided by any 
{instructor or instrument, that the heavenly bodies did not show up in the positions 
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predicted by the treatises. Imbued with the true scientific spirit, he started a 
series of astronomical observations to test the validity of the Shastras, without 
taking them for granted. His observations showed that the treatises were in error 
and the errors were not systematic. The next was, therefore, to work out correct 
formulas, which would lead to predictions agreeing with actual observations. This 
he started at the age of 23. He worked incessantly for six years to obtain a 
complete set of observations. What was his observatory like ? It was the 
clear blue sky that was his observatory. What was the equipment used? In 
the words of Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray, who was responsible to bring 
Chandrasekhara to the notice of the world outside, “the equipment consist- 
ad of an armillary sphere and a vertical wheel as substitutes for modern transit 
and alta-azimuth, and the time-honoured clepsydra took the place of the sidereal 
clock. Of course, the all-useful gnomon found a place in the observatory and I 
am informed, he had also a self-revolving instrument made of the pericarps of the 
Bottle-Gourd with water and mercury. But it was more of the nature ofa 
curiosity than of much practical use. The instrument, of which he made const.e 
ent use, was one devised by himself. This, which he is fond ot calling his 
Manayantra, (measuring instrument), may be properly called a tangent-staff, It 
consists of a thin rod of wood, twenty-four digits long at one end of which is fixed 
another rod at right angles in the form of a T, The cross-piece is notched and 
also pierced with holes at distances equal to the tangents of the angles formed at 
the free extremity of the other rod. Of course, such a crude instrument did not 
admit of being so divided as to enable him to measure a degree with any 
accuracy.” 


Chandrasekhara’s proficiency in Sanskrit became a great asset to him in 
his work on astronomy. For, as he carried on his observations and calculations, 
he simultaneously composed slokas in Sanskrit embodying them. In this manner, 
he wrote out a new treatise on astronomy. This work was completed in 1870 
when he was 34. The treatise named Sidhanta Darpana was not, however, 
published until 1897. By the time Sidhanta Darpana was completed, Chandra- 
sekhara became very weak and sick, The sleepless vigil night after night for 
many years brought him ill health. But due to the inaccessibility of Khandapara 
tothe outside world, hardly anyone that mattered was aware of the hapless 
recluse to bring him relief. It was the famous Oriya poet Radhanath Ray, then 
the Joint Inspector of Schools, who met Chandrasekhara at Khandapara on 
one of his official visits. He recognised the genius of the man at once and did 
everything to draw the attention of the Government and of learned people to 
him. Jogesh Chandra Ray, Professor of Physical Sciences, Cuttack College (now 
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Ravenshaw College), soon knew him and arranged to meet him. Professor Ray 
describes his first meeting with Chandrasekhara thus: “The perfection he has 
attained by practice (of handling his Manayantra) came before us when I saw 
him for the first time. ‘Some of my friends doubted his pretentions to practical 
astronomy, and were desirous of testing his knowledge. One evening when 
Mars and Venus were about 6 degrees apart in the Western sky, he was requested 
to show, if he could with the help of any improvised instrument, the actual 
distance between the planets, After a moment of pause, he made his Manayantra 
out of a stick 24 digits-long attaching a cross-piece of 44} digits to one end...The 
instrument was ready in a few moments. On this occasion, he saw a telescope 
for the first time,”’— Professor Ray goes on to describe how Chandrasekhara 
manipulated the telescope by himself and found out its magnifying power, 
Then he expressed his- bitter regret that he had not the advantage of such 
an instrument in his younger days. When he was told that the almanac- 
makers of Bengal would not believe in any variation of the “Tithis” as advocated 
by him, he quoted a line from his work meaning that ‘“‘arguments can never 
defeat the results of direct observation.” 


Gradually more and more people including Government officials came 
to know of Chandrasekhara and his works. He was made to give a good account 
of himself before learned astronomers liom far and near, including the Western 
Astronomer, Dr. Thibaut, who edited the Pancha-Sidhantika, a compilation on 
Hindu Astronomy. As a recognition of the inerits of Chandrasekbhara and his 
scientific acumen, the title of Mahamahupadhyaya was conferred on him in 1893, 
Soon arrangements were made for the publication of his works—the Sidhanta 
Darpana. Professor Ray wrote a 58-page Introduction to it in English, The book 
came out in 1897. Jt was widely acclaimed in Indian as well as Foreign Journals 
A review appeared in the British Journal “Knowledge.” Sidhanta Darpana contains 
2500 slokas including 216, quoted from earlier treatises. The book is arranged 
in five parts comprising of 26 chaplers and a long Appendix. Calculations for 
the preparation of the almanac are given in the Appendix. Apart from the 
astronomical contents of the work, the metrical composition in Sanskrit is regarded 
as of sufficiently high standard to entitle him to a place among the contemporary 
writers of sanskrit verse. Chandrasekhara’s work constitutes a real advance on 
Hindu astronomy. Professor Ray shows in his Introduction to the Sidhanta 
Darpana that the longitudes of the planets on a ecrtaln day as given by 
Chandrasekhara differ from those given in the Nautical Almanac by not more 
than 25 minutes of arc in about 23 degrees, while the corresponding difference 
given by the Bengali almanac based on the earlier Sidhantas ranges to about 
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3 degrees. The sidereal period for Mercury and M ais differ respectively by cnly 
0.0007 days and 0.0028 days from those adopted by European astronomers. 
Maunder calls this degree of accuracy obtained with naked eye astonishing. 
For the preparation of almanac, exact determination of the amount of precession 


of the equinoxes is of primary importance. Chandrasekhara gives 57.615 seconds 
as the precessional rate which diff :rs fron th2 correct value by only 1.06 seconds. 


Another important improvement made by Chandrasekhara is in. the 
determination of the sun’s parallax. The ancient astronomers of India took 
the parallax of each planet as 1/15th of its mean daily movement, Accordingly, 
the sun’s horizontal parallax was taken as 3'-56" and that of the moon as 
52-42", Chandrasekhara found that these were too large to make correct 
predictions of eclipses. A lot of reading, hard thinking and repeated observation 
led him to obtain 22” for the sun’s horizontal parallax and 56-28" as that of the 
moon. Contemporary correct values were 8" and 56-40” respectively. In his 
discussion of the motion of the moon, he discovered the lunar evection, variation 
and anaual equation which were unknown to the earlier Hindu astronomers. 
Chandrasekhara died on 1904. 


anaes () rete 


THE BANNER OF VICTORY 


Oriya Poem and tts translation by Batkuntha Nath Patnatk. 


Sputniks and Rockets ! 

Release as many as thou please ; 

And smash the barriers of Time and Space by force of Science. 
Let the banner of thy wisdom flow from day to day, 

And thy victorious flag be pitched in the Moon, Mars or Jupiter. 


And sweep, smilingly, beyond this empty space, to fetch Nectar from 
regions unknown and unexplored ! 


May thou march fearlessly on, leaving this narrow Earth behind, 
For new and fresh worlds, and in search of the unknown light, 


CSE 
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Research in Uitkal University 
Dr. Gadadbara Mishra, M.Sc., D. Phil, 


Research not only opens up new vistas of knowledge but also paves the 
way for the use of newer knowledge so obtained. The Utkal University have 
given due attention to research. Results achieved are briefly noted in the 
following paragraphs :— 


Phyaics.—In 1930, Dr. M. M. Sengupta published his papers on A, C. 
Bridges. N, Misra published some papers on the solution of differential equations 
of the nth order and on Newton’s 2nd Law of Motion. Dr. G. B. Banerjee worked 
on Raman Effect in collaboration with B. Mishra and on the accurate determina- 
tion of co-efficient of viscosity of air for use in Millikan’s formula for evaluation 
of e/m in collaboration with B. Pattnaik. Dr. A. K. Dutta organised a school of 
research on ultrasonics. Dr. Dutta in collaboration with Dr. K. Samal and 
M. Subudhi published papers on propagation of ultrasonic waves in liquids and 
their real and apparent absorption co-efficient ; in collaboration with B.C. Roy 
and H. K. Rout, he investigated viscosity of liquids in relation to ultrasonic 
studies. K. Samal established experimental evidence of non-linear relation 
between spectral number and ultrasonic intensity. Dutta also directed some 
research work on arc spectra and X-ray spectra. He and U. Gantayat studied 
the excitation mechanism of arc lines taking the spectrum of cadmium. Dutta 
and T. Ratho studied the superposition effect of diffracted X-rays by a liquid 
column and the optimum thlckness for X-ray diftraction. Dr. B. Mishra has 
done research on the wave nature of matter, In his experimental studies on the 
passage of organic vapours through orifices, he has noted that vapours of different 
substances, after passing through apertures of various shapes and sizes, deposit 
on an ice-colled metallic surface in definite patterns. Dr. H. Misra has set up 
in his electronics and inicro-wave laboratory apparatus to measure misro-wave 
absorption and noise from extraterrestrial sources. He has published papers on 
the ultimate sensitivity of EPR spectrometers and on rapid periodic fading of 
medium wave signals. Dr. T. Ratho has studied the X-ray method of determin- 
ing the shape and size of colloidal particles. P. Baneijee published a paper on 
Polarisation Effects in Proton-Proton Scattering. 


Chemistry.—Research was initiated in 1927 by Dr. B. K. Singh. He 
published as many as fifty papers on Ihe Sterec-Chemistiy of Nitrogen Com- 
pounds. Dr. B. Prasad started a school of research in Physical and Inorganic 
Chemistry. His main fields of investigation were ‘Visccsities’ and “Apparent 
Molal Volumes of Solutions® and “Behaviour of Electrolytes” in their aqueous 
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solutions. Dr. S. S. Guhasarkar organised research work on biochemical and 
Pharmacological aspecis of Organic Compounds. D. Patnaik has, in collabora- 
tion with P. K. Das, B. Sahoo and others, done considerable research on Viscosity 
and Conductance of Electrolytes and the Chemistry of Uranium and other 
Rare-earths. Dr. S. Aditya carried out extensive work on the Spectro-photome- 
tric studies of metal chelates. Dr. D, V. Raman Rao has done considerable 
work on the Chemistry of Molybdenum and on Iron Carbonyls. Work on 
co-ordination complexes has been organised by Dr. S. Pani. Prof. M. K. Rout 
with the help of colleagues A. S. Mitra and K, K. Patnaik, Dr. Mahapatra, 
Dr. Pujari, Dr, Pattnaik and Dr. Dash, has done considerable woik on Hetero- 
cyclic compounds and their applications, photographic sensitizers and natural 
products. More than three hundred papers have been published in Scientific 
Journals from the department. 


Botany.—Research was initiated in 1921 when Prof. P. Parija, now 
Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University, returned from Cambridge after completing 
his researches on the respiration of apples with F. F. Blackman. His investi- 
gations here were on the different aspects of plant Physiology like transpiration, 
respiration and dormancy. Attention was also given to applied plant physiology 
viz. induction of resistance to flood, drought and salinity in rice plants and 
problems connected with water hyacinth, (A) Mineral Nutrition ;—The role 
of micronutrients like Copper, Boron and Manganese in the physiology of rice 
plant has been investigated by Dr. B. Samantarai and S. Pattanaik. B. Samantarai 
and Dr. G. Misra found that although low nitrogen is not harmful to the rice 
plants in early stages, later on harmful effects are noticed, which cannot be 
effaced by the application of higher doses of nitrogen. (B) Growth Regulators ;— 
B, Samantarai and his collaborators T. Kabi,S. Sinha, B. Nanda and G. Misra 
showed that by the application of synthetic hormones, roots could be produced 
from the petioles of leaves and this external manifestation was accompanied by 
histological and chemical changes inside the cell. It has also been found that 
hormones are responsible for the vascular pattern in induced roots. These 
investigations also showed that hormones are responsible for secondary growth 
via activation of cambium. Incidentally some of these investigations also add 
to the evidences in favour of the partial shoot theory of the leaf. G. Misra and 
G. Sahu in their studies on the physiology of growth and reproduction in rice 
noted that growth substances like IAA, NAA and TI1BA produce different results 
in the different categories of rice. Or particular interest is the eftect of the 
auxin NAA, which caused delay in flowering, in the early and early-winter 
varieties, no change in flowering in the mid-winter variety and earlier flowering 
in the late-winter variety, This points out to an inteidependence belsween 
auxin response and the noimal flowering pesicd; the early end eaily-winter 
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varieties have a short vegetative period and the late-winter variety a long one. 
They have also obtained interesting results on flowering, vegetative growth, 
grain yield and components of yield of rice by interaction of growth substances 
with photoperiod and with low temperature, (C) Photoperiodisim and Vernalisa- 
fion —B. Samantari and G. Panigrahi studied the photoperiodic responses of some 
members of Amaranthaceat and Chenopodiaceae and the former were found to be 
short-day ones and the latter day-neutral, An elaboration of Gregory's explanas 
tion has been suggested. (2) Mycology and Plant Pathology: B. Padhi 
has undertaken a study of the fungus flora of the State and has reported 
the occurrence of some species of Tylostoma, Cercospora and Raveelia in 
Orissa. G. R. Ghosh and her collaborators have reported so far 17 species 
of Myxomycates from Cuttack of which 6 happen to be new reports from India. 
They have also reported 122 species of soil fungi from Orissa of which 58 are 
new additions to Indian soil fungi. In their studies on Gymnoascaceae from 
India, they have reported ro species of which all excepting one are new to 
science. (3). Plant Taxonomy: A research scheme on ‘Botanical Survey of 
Orissa’ was undertaken under tlie supervision of Dr. B. Samantarai. Working 
under the scheme, H. Pattnaik published his studies on some useful weeds in 
and around Cuttack, H, Pattnaik and N. K. Chyau Patnaik published an 
account of the hydrophytes of Cuttack. (4). Cytogenetics : C. M. Bastia and G. 
Panigrabi investigated a case of spontaneous variegated chimaera in Dianthus 


Chinensis L. 


Zoology.—The Department specialises in Entomology. Dr, B. K. Behura 
in collaboration with G. C. Sengupta, State Entomologist, Department of 
Agriculture, is carrying on studies on the crop-pests and their control in Orissa, 
An annotated list of pests of different crops has been brought out and a number 
of species have been recorded as pests for the first time in India, notable among 
which are Melittia bombyliformis (Aegeriidae) on Cucurbits, {Voorda albizonalis 
and Cienomereistis ebrio/a (Pyralidae) on mango, Lema praeusta, L. Semiregularis 
and LZ, signatifennis (Criocerinae) on turmeric and Atherigona miliaceae (Antho- 
myidae) on Mandia (Eleusine Coracana). B. K. Behura and U. C. Panda have 
made observations on the biology of the common membracids of the area ViZ., 
Otinotus, oneratus, Leptocentrus taurus and Oxyrhachis tarandus. It was found 
that Otinoius oneratus is extremely polyphagus and exhibits adaptive colouration 
and camouflage, A dessertation on a survey of published information of the 
Aphididae of India has also been prepared by Behura. K, Kanungo and B. K. 
Behura have also carried out investigations on Anoetid mites, which includes 
the description of a new species christened as Caloglythus wulhalensis. Research 
work in the field of helminthology carried out by P. N. Chatterji won for him 
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Ph.D. in 1956. The food and feeding habits of the common toad, Bufo melanos- 
tictws, have been investigated by B. K. Behura, which has brought to light, for 
the first time, the fact that toads eat their moulted skins. G. S. Ghosh and 
B. K. Behura have evolved new techniques for the preservation of earthworms 
for class demonstrations and for softening of the skull of vertebrates for 
morphological and histological studies of the brain as well} as dissection of the 
the nerves, 


Geology. Dr. A. K. Dey completed his work on the Miocene Mollusca 
from Quilon, Kerala (Palaeontologia Indica, New Ser. XXX V1—in the press) in 
which he was engaged for a number of years. In this work, he has described 
about 155 molluscan forms, of which 52 have been identified with recent forms 
and 44 with extinct species belonging mostly to the Miocene, Among the 59 new 
species described, a large percentage appears to have close affinity with living 
forms. The limestone, wliich has yielded the fossils, is exposed on the back- 
waters of Asthamudi Kaya/ (lake), 7 miles N,E. of Quilon, On the basis of the 
percentage of recent species of molluscan forms found in the fauna, Dr. Dey has 
assigned a Vindobonian age to the linfestone, The evidence presented by the 
stage of evolution of a new species of Placenta supports this conclusion. Dr. Dey 
has contributed papers on “‘ Development of India’s Mineral Industries’ — Indian 
Minerals, X11i(3), 1959, on ‘Manganese deposits in India '— Yojana, IV, No. 21, 
1960; and ‘Mica Mining in India’—- Yojana, 1V, No, 23, 1960. N. Acharya studied 
the drainage patterns of Koraput and found it to be influenced principally by 
the structural features and rock types (47th. Ind. Sc. Cong., 1960). Dr. Dey is 
now engaged in the study of the asbestos deposits near Hatgamaria in Singhbum, 
Bihar. The deposits here belong to the chrysotile variety which is of great com- 
mercial importance, The asbestos is found to occur in veins up to 3/4” in width. 
The other members of the Department engaged in research are— Dr. N. Satha- 
pathi on physical properties of crystals; N. Acharya on mechanism of sedimenta-’ 
tion; S. S. Patnaik on the gneissose granites of Masi, Almora district, U.P. ; 
B. Dash on the metamorphic complex of Rayagada in Koraput district, Orissa ; 
M. M. Mohanty on the chromite deposits and associated ultrabasic rocks in Cuttack 
and Dhenkanal districts, and S. Mukherjee on the occurrence of chromite in the 
Dhenkanal district, 


Mathematics. In the late twenties, S. K. Ganguly did research work in 
the History of Hindu Mathematics and published a number of papers in India 
and abroad. B. C. Das carried on research work on “ Infinite Series’ and published 
his results. Dr. R. Mohanty and S. Mahapatra worked on Absolute Logarthmic 
Summability of Fourier Series and the Differentiated Fourier Series and these 
results were published in the Proceedings of the American Mathematics Society 
and Mathematics Zietchrift. They also worked on the absolute convergence 
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and absolute Reisz Summability in the theory of Fourier Series and these were 
published in the Proceedings of American Math. Society. Mohanty and B. Mishra 
published their work on absolute convergence and absolute Reisz Summability in 
the theory of F. S. in the Tohoku Math. Journal, Japan. Mohanty and M. M. 
Nanda have worked on Cesaro and Logarthmic Summability of Fourier Series, its 
Conjugate series together with their differentiated series and a large number of 
papers have been published in the Bulletin of Calcutta Math. Society, Proceedings 
of the National Institute of Science, India, the Proceedings of American Matb, 
Society and Quarterly Journal of Math., Oxford. P.C. Ratha worked in the theory 
of Fourier Series and published his results in the Proceedings of American Math, 
Society and Duke Math. Journal. Dr. S. Mishra has worked on Action Principle, 
higher order mason equations and quantum mechanics in curved space time and 
some other topics of Mathematical Physics, the respective papers having been 
published in Indian Journal of Physics and Progress of Theoretical Physics, 
Japan. 


Statistics. In a paper published in Sankhya, 1960, Dr. S. C. Das identified 
a certain stochastic model discussed by V, M. Dandekar and D. Basu as a Markov 
Chain. While deducing the results found by Basu and Dandekar by elementary 
methods, Das also found some more useful results concerning the above stochas- 
tic model. P. S. Mohapatra was deputed in 1960 for training in Demography. 
He has been engaged in conducting an independent small scale survey on differ- 
ential fertility in Cuttack City. He is also collaborating with L. Abichandwani, 
a Research Officer from Goverument of India, in doing a sample study of Atti- 
tudes towards family planning in a rural area. A. Mishra is working on the 
methodology of Gitting of response curves to agricultural data. J. Sarangi has 
recently completed a study of the relative academic performances of College 
students of different age groups based on a sample survey. 


Psychology:—Dr. R. Rath initiated a series of investigations on the 
attitude of college students towards some social, cultural, political and educational 
issues. He has found a remarkable stability in students’ attitudes over ten 
years, although each year’s sample was necessarily different from the other, 
Subsequently some work was taken up to explore the stereotypes for national 
and international groups. In this project, comparative estimates were obtained 
from the stereotypes held by college freshmen and people who already had 
stable jobs and a close similarity waa found to exist between their patterns of 
stereotypes. The stereotype study used a new technique which yielded from 
small samples, the same reliable measurements as had been obtained from large 
samples. Dr. J.P. Das acted asa collaborator. Research was also done on 
socialstensions. With the collaboration of N. C. Sircar, attitude of caste and 
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so-called low-caste Hindus were obtained towards each other and an attempt 
to discriminate the various castes on their response to Personality tests was made. 
This was rewarded with quite a few surprising revelations, one of which is the 
bewildering finding that the lowest caste group has the highest neuroticism 
score. The researches on Attitudes, Stereotypes and Social Tension have been, 
reported in about a dozen papers published in Indian and American Journals. 
As a necessary and natural accompaniment of these extensive research projects, 
some intensive experimental attacks were made on such social psychological 
problems as prestige suggestion and caste differences influencing memory for 
caste-relevant material. At a later date, K. C, Panda with J.K. Das and 
R. Kanungo carried out more than one investigation into the influence of motion 
pictures and attitudes towards various kinds of films with college students as 
their subjects. They found a sex-linked preference when they separately 
scored the responses of boys and girls. Experimental Psychology has also 
received attention from many members of the staff. Work on verbal conditioning, 
Probability Learning and Hypnosis is in progress. Published results include a 
lack of correlation between two measures of verbal conditioning, change in 
probability expectation with knowledge of results, absence of difference in 
learning scores for materials learned under hypnosis and in the state of wake- 
fulness, and a positive relation between extent of mental deficiency and 
insusceptibility to Body-Sway suggestions. Besides these, work on test-standardi- 
zation and job satisfaction are also in progress. A report of standardization of 
Eysenck’s M.P.I. has been published this year by G. Das. 


Anthropology:—Dr,. Aiyappan has completed a report on “Culture 
change of a backward community in Kerala”, N. Patnaik is about to complete 
his monograph on Rural Reconstruction by American Quakers in Barpali. 
S, N. Panda is working on the Fishermen of Kujang. S$. P. Rout has been doing 
field work for the last 9 months among the Juangs. B. Choudhury has completed 
his study of a Gond Village. D. L. Prasada Rao has completed his study of 
Khonds of Aruku Valley. G. Satpathy has completed his study of a Fishermen 
Community of Puri. S. K, Dash has completed a detailed study of the working 
of a Gram Panchayat in Balasore District. H. C. Das has completed his study 
of Fishermen of Balasore. U.C, Mohanty has completed liis study of the Kela 
community of Patia. P. D. Prasada Rao has completed his study of the people 
of the Artuku Valley and the Juangs of Dhenkanal. U. C. Mahanty discovered 
paleoliths from Bhubaneswar and S. N, Rath discovered a new paleolithic site 
in Koraput District. Aiyappan and a party of students made a large collection 
of neoliths from the Mayurbhanj District and located some neolithic sites, 
Dr. Aiyppan, N. Patnaik and Prasad Rao have published a number of papers, 
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Medical Science:—(A} Physiology: Research work carried out in thé 
Physiology Department of S.C. B. Medical College, Cuttack, includes haematology, 
gastric secretion, energy metabolism and biochemical studies. 32 papers have 
been published from the Department so far in different journals. In 1951-53, 
an enquiry into “nutritive value of the poor man’s diet in Orissa with reference 
to total calories, proteins, minerals, vitamins and the question of supplementing 
the diet with cheap food” was made with a grant from the Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. In the same year, I.C.M.R. grant was awarded for study of 
haematological standards in Orissa. (B) Pharmacology; Although the Post- 
graduate Course in the subject lias been introduced only recently, this department 
provided training for six candidates for M. D. from other Universities tillthis year 
when two students have been registered for Ph. D. Course. Research studies were 
carried out from 1946 till date on the following problems:—1. Hormones—on 
gastric secretion and their efficacy in Peptic ulcer patients (sponsored by B.S.L.R.) 
2. Nephritis—use of anti-histaminic (sponsored by B.S.L.R.), 3. Filariasis- 
Biochemical approach, 4. Phacoanaphylaxis—study of possible allergens, 
5. Antidiabetic property of Indigenous plants (B.S.I,R.), 6. Study of Drugs for 
protective effect against cobra and Viper Venoms (B.S.I.R.), 7. Sea water- 
therapeutic effect in certain skin diseases, 8. Mange in Rabbits-use of tobacco 
extract in the treatment, 9. New synthetic Diuretics-Pharmacological studies, 
10, Study of Thiazol derivatives (B.S.I.R.), 11. Anti-histaminic activity of certain 
synthetic compounds (B.S,I.R.) and 12. Allergy—a study on histaminic sensiti- 
vity. 


Economics :—Dr. Sadasiv Misra did lis research in the field of Public 
Finance and published some papers. Later on from 1955, he conducted a 
comprehensive Economic Survey of Orissa. The work was completed in 1960, 
S. P. Sinha worked on Agricultural Prices in India. Dr. D.C. Misra has been 
working on the Terms of Trade of India. Part of the results of the study has 
been published in a paper in collaboration with S, C, Das. G,5S. Das is working 
on ‘Balance of Payments Problem in a Developing Economy with special 
reference to India.’ Dr, S.C. Dash has been carrying on research in the field 
of comparative political organisations. He has published a book entitled “Consti- 
tution of India, a Comparative Study.” M. Panda is now engaged in “A study 
of Provincial Finance since 1938 with special reference to Orissa.’ B. Misra 
has been working on “Fiscal Policy in the context of Planning.’ He has 
published a number of papers relating to the field of Planned Development of 
underdeveloped countries. K. M. Patnaik is working on “Monetary Policy and 
Economic Development in India.” B. B. Jena has prepared a thesis on “A 


study of Committees of Lok Sabha,” 
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Political Science :—Dr. K. V. Rao has published “Parliamentary Detto- 
cracy of India” in 1961. Dr. Rao has also finished a thesis on the growth of 
Provincial Autonomy in India and it is ready for publication under the title 
“Indian State Governments in Theory and Practice”. He is at present engaged 
in collecting materials on “Some Administrative Problems in Community 
Development and Rural Planning.” The Department has also undertaken a 
“Survey on Mid-term Election in Orissa” and an examination of the “Local 
Government Systems of Orissa.” Dr. Rao has published the following two 
i1papers : (1) A Critique of Community Development Administration, (The Indian 
Journal of Political Science—Sept., 1960), (2) Art. 356 Analysed (Published 
in “The Cuttack Law Times,’—July and August, 1960). 


History :—The department took up the work of Prachi Valley Exca- 
vation in the district of Puri to trace the remains of an ancient civilisation. 
In 1957, G.S. Das and P. Mukherjee wrote two volumes of the History of the 
Freedom Movement in Orissa. At present, some members of the Department 
are compiling a Comprehensive History of Orissa in several volumes, to be 
published by the Utkal University. Several research papers have been published 
in different research journals. The following are some of the more recent 
publications (Books):=1, M. N. Das—(a) Studies in Economic and Social 
Development of Modern India: 1848-56 and (b) Political Philosophy of 
Jawarharlal Nehru. 2. P. Mukherjee —(a) History of Medieval Vaishnavism in 
Orissa and (b) History of the Gajapati Dynasty in Orissa. 3. B.C. Ray— 
(a) Foundations of British Orissa and (b) Maratha Rule in Orissa. 4. N. K. Sahu— 
(a) History of Buddhism in Orissa and (b) History of the Orissa Police. 


Eaglish:—From the date of the formation of the All India English 
Teachers’ Conference in 1946, members of the Department have been producing 
research papers regularly, which find place in the “Proceedings of the Indian 
Association for English Studies”. The important publications are mentioned 
below :—(a) P. S. Sundaram: Stephen Spender, (b) B. Das—F. R. Leavis, 
(c) Dr, A. P. O’Brien (i) Structure Complex of Hopkins’ Words, (ii) Special 
Terminology in Hopkins, (iii) The Poetry of Christopher Fry, (iv) Criticism of 
Moments, (v) Graham Greene and the Lost Dimension, (vi) The Mirror and 
the Lamp Method through T. S, Elliot, (d) P, K. Pati~Rudyard Kipling, 
(e) N. K. Misra—Thomas Hardy and the Indian Reader, (f) ‘Sarbeswar Das— 
lndian Drama and English Dramatics, (g) T. Misra—(i) Aeschylean Imagery in 
‘Prometheus Unbound’, (ii) Object and symbol in Wordsworth’s Poetry, (iii) The 
Vision in the Great Prologue and (iv) Shelley and the Dantesque Pole, (h) D. P. 
Patnaik (i) Hemingway and his sense of values ; (ii) E. M. Forster, and (i) Md. Q. 
Khan—Three Dimensions in the Faust Figure. 
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Philosophy :—Dr. G. Misra is doing research in Linguistic and Conceptual 
Analysis of Sankara Vedanta. He has so far published the following research 
papers on the subject :—(1) An Examination of Instance of Metaphysical Logic— 
Analysis of identity propositions by Bradley and Sankara— Proceedings of Indian 
Philosophical Congress, 1958, (2) Types of Metaphysical Logic—Historical 
Survey—Presidential Address in the Section of History of Philosophy, 1959— 
Indian Philosophical Congress—Philosophical Quarterly, 1960, (3) A study in 
the Vedanta theory of Meaning—Philosophical Quarterly, 1961, (4) Sabda as an 
independent soyrce of knowledge in Sankara Vedanta, The following papers 
have also been published: (A) Joint Paper by G. Nayak and Dr. G. Misra— 
Self as irrefutable and irrefragable reality—a logical analysis in Utkal 
University Journal, (B) by J. Das—Logical and Metaphysical arguments for 
Purusa in the Sankhya—Published in Philosophical Quarterly, 1961, (C) By 
B. Ka*,—A Logical Analysis of Satkarya Vada and Asatkarya Vada. 


Sanskrit:— Dr. P. Pradhan finished editing the “Abhidharma Kosa 
Bhasya,” which is being published by the K.P. J. Research Institute, Patna. 
He has further taken up the work of editing an unpublishtd Sanskrit work on 
rhetorics, ‘Kayichintamani’ written by a scholar of Orissa. Dr. Swain has taken 
up the study of the origin and development of the festivals of the Hindus. The 
book will be in Oriya and some articles have already been written, S. Rout has 
been working on an unpublished Sanskrit Manuscript ‘Manimala.’ The transla- 
tion of the work into English is over, S, R. Das is doing research on “Comparative 
studies in Oharita Kavyas in Sanskrit, Apabhransa, Hindi and Oriya”. The 
ground work is already over. At present, he is writing the chapter on influence 
of Sanskrit rhetorics on the Ritikavyas, V. Pattnayak has taken up the editing 
of ‘Mudita Govindam, an unpublished Sanskrit Drama written by an Oriya, 
Sadasiva Sharma. 


Rural Economics and Sociology :—The Department conducts fortnightly 
seminars on economic and social problems ot India and publishes every year 
the papers discussed in the seminars, During the last five years, the scholars 
and teachers of the Department have published 42 papers on economic and 
sociological problems in standard journals in India. Research papers on economic 
subjects like Working of Tenancy Laws in Orissa, Co-operative Farming, Proces- 
sing of agricultural products and employment, Problem of marketable surplus of 
food-grains, Distribution of income in rural areas, Agriculture and its terms of 
trade, Evaluation of official and non-official Rural Reconstruction Work, etc,, 
have been published in the Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics and other 
journals. Sociological research papers on subjects like Secular Status of Castes, 
Nuclearization of Joint Family Households, Social Types of Rickshaw pullers 
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in Cuttack, Changing condition of Harijans in a village in Cuttack district, Tribal 
problems in India, Family Planning in India, etc., have been published in the 
Eastern Anthropologist, Anthrops, UNESCO Publications, Mankind and other 
journals, A number of socio-economic surveys of small scale and cottage 
industries and rural employment have been conducted by the scholars and 
teachers of the Department. The reports on the surveys are available in the 
Department. 


Oriyai—Dr. A. B. Mohanty collected a large number of valuable palme 
leaf manuscripts and edited about forty old Oriya Kavyas with notes and in. 
troductions. These belong to a period of four centuries from about the 14th 
Century to the r8th Century. He was succeeded by Dr. K. K. Kar, whose 
research work on “Baudha gan and Doha” of the gth--roth centuries was 
approved by the Utkal University for the award of the D. Litt, degree. Dr. Kar 
also edited some valuable Sanskrit works of Orissa, Dr. Kar has been succeeded 
in 1955 by Dr. K. B. Tripathi whose special subject of research is “Development 
of Oriya Language and Script with special reference to Early Oriya Inscriptions.” 
Prof. Tripathi’s research work has been published by the Utkal University under 
the title of “Evolution of Oriya Language with special reference to early Oriya 
inscriptions”, 


Education ;:—R. C. Das has published papers on (1) Construction ofa 
curricular interest inventory for High School pupils of Orissa, (2) the problem 
development method in teaching of Science, (3) Analytical Study of Examination 
Marks, Progressive Matrices and School Marks and use of Text Books in Nature 
Study. B. N. Mishra, S. C. Das and J, N. Parhi have studied the problem of 
Influence of Home Environment on School Achievement. Furthermore, R.C. Das 
in collaboration with G. N. Das, K. B. Amanta, D. N, Khadanga and S. C. Das 
have developed a number of Psychology Tests such as Orissa Group Test of 
Intelligence for age rr to 16, Curricular Interest Inventory for High School 
pupils, Occupational Interest Inventory modified and translated from California 
Occupational Interest Inventory, Orissa Test of Clerical Aptitude, Literary 
Aptitude Test and Orissa Group Test of Arithmetical Ability. S.C. Das has 
published a paper on Battery of Achievement Tests for Middle Schools. 
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